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Domestic Egonomt — Opinions of the Press. S 

* Altogether the volnme ie both well-planned and well-vritten, and onght to 
oommand a wide drcnlation.' Livbbpool Wseklt Albion. 

* This new book eeems good and cheap.; it is neatly bonnd and has many wood- 
onta. The lessons on ootton, silk, game, fish, TegetableB, and so forth, are really 
well written.' Ths Rbcobd. 

' An admirable reading book (Book I.) for Fourth Standard is published by 
Messrs. Longman to glye to girls some general information about the sources, 
properties, and best uses of the yarious articles of food with which they are likely 
to haye to deal in their own family life. The latter part of the yolume giyes 
similar infonnation about clothing. The selections are from many writers, and 
appear to be most judiciously made, some being in the form of stories, and some 
containing leoeipts for practical experiment, and all being chosen with a due oon« 
sideration for a good style of writing. The last article giyes some wise hints on 
sick-room oookery.' Wbstminstbb REyiBW. 

'This is a capital book for females of eyery station— alike for the mistress, the 
danghter, and the senrant.' Atb Adtebhser. 

' The girl must be stupid indeed who can read the little yolume (Book I.) without 
obtaining some benefit ; and to all who haye the aptitude, not merely for learning 
the routine of daily household work, but for thoroughly comprehending the nature 
and use of domestic substances, botii in their raw and manufactured state, it will 
be most yaluable/ LiysBFOOL Mail. 

' A work whose utility can scarcely be oyerstated, and whose price places it 
within the reach of all. We know no work we should sooner place in the hands of 
young women to giye them a practical knowledge of the useful and eyeiyday 
business of Uf e.' Bbistol Timbs and Mibror. 

* The production of this work is a practical recognition of the necessity which is 
now generally acknowledged for maUng instruction in household duties a part of 
the ordinary education of girls, and the yolume now published is yery well adapted 
to aid in the process.' Manchbsteb Cuuribb. 

* The style is plain but attractiye— two good qualities not always found united— 
and the pictures haye a quaintness about than which is quite fascinating. Alto- 
geth», this is as good a book as could be put into the hands of a school girl ; while 
there are many young women just about to begin life by marriage to whom this 
series would proye a most welcome present. Th»«dtting is eminent]^ satisfactory.' 

Mbtbopolitak. 

* The girl who goes into the world with the knowledge here giyen will know 
more of these matters than^ninety-nine out of eyeiy hundred of those who are con- 
ridered experienced housekeepers.' Educational News. 

< The work cannot fail to be a text-book in schools where this most important 
part of female education is coDsidered, as, indeed, it ought to be in all. This little 
yolume, which is on Fumiturt and the Appliances of the Hotts^, is so simply and inter- 
estingly treated that it would be an appropriate little present to housemaids as well 
as young housekeepers.' EssBX Stakdabo. 

* The idea here commenced is one that cannot be too highly commended. The 
neglected education of girls is being remedied, and manuals like these, fuU of facts 
about domestic articles, and written in a simple, lucid style, will do much to extend 
a healthy and judicious moyement.' York Herald. 

*The parts of the book relating to clothing are just as Instructiye as those coa- 
ceming food, and it will be yeiy few readers who can pick up this little yolume 
without increasing their stock of useful domestic knowledge.' 

Midland Coitntdes Herald. 
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4 Domestic Economy— Opinion* of the Press. 

* The articles are anppUed by rarlotis writers, and are of special ezoellenoe. The 
iafonnatioii conveyed will be found of the newest, warranted by soientiflo and 
practical observation, and the style is as attractive as the nature of the topics will 
admit of. While intended primarily for the use of schools, these books will be 
stares of information of great value to housekeepers. Many mistresses may consult 
them with advantage, and become " better managers " by thoroughly understanding 
through these pages how work ought to be done.' Wbstbbn Tdces. 

'The Second Book . . . is full of excellent practical instruetlon about the innn« 
merable details of household management, all put in a plain, colloquial, and 
interesting way, which should bring ^em thoroughly within the comprehension of 
the girls ol from twelve to fourteen years of age for whom the work is intended.' 

Scotsman. 

( " There's no place like home" will be found much truer wherever these books 
are consulted and their teaching followed out.' 

BmUTFUELD and BOTHEElHAlf IimSFRNDKNT. 

* Among the admirable school-books, so well adapted to supply the increasing 
wants of our present system of elementary education, which Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. have been issuing for some time past, there ore few to which we 
awarded such unqualified praise as " Domestic Economy for Girls." . . . We have 
now received the second class-book on this subject, and it gives us very great 
pleasure to say that it is in no respect inferior to the first. . . . There is hardly a 
matter of detail, the knowledge of which is necessary to make a prudent and 
intelligent servant or housewife, but is treated with clearness and comprehensivenen 
in these books. . . . And the numerous engravings tell their own story so well that 
the necessity of long description is frequently avoided.' Oaricarthsn Journal. 

* When we consider that the services of many writers have been called into 
requisition in the composition of the volume, it is perfectly marvellous how the 
Bev. Edward T. Stbvens, the Editor of the series, has beem able to give such an 
appearance of unity of design and treatment to the whole. . . . Where snitable, the 
information is conveyed by dialogue ; the attention of youthful readers is thus 
secured, and, as it seems to us, not only without loss of force and point, but with 
positive gain. This of itself is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the 
volume ; but there is also another characteristic which we desire to make known — 
that the book may be perused with great advantage by householders who have not 
had the benefit of education in the Fifth Standard.' Thb Weuhman. 

* The work may be consulted with advantage by matrons as well as by pupils,' 

Lincoln Mbrcurt. 

* Although professedly compiled for young girls, they may be read with great 
advantage by boys, and men, and women. It is not too much to say that the 
cleverest person in the land would find something in this book which he does not 
know— some simple fact relating to the growth, treatment, or manufacture of 
articles o^ food or clothing in eveiyday use. For these reasons we welcome such 
volumes as the one before us, and would always give them an honourable place in 
our library. . . . They will form a valuable addition to any book-shelf, for they 
contain the complete duty of a daughter, sister, and wife.' 

Wbstirk Dailt Mxboubt. 

' Altogether, we think the book will be found very nsefuL* 

JouBNAL of Education. 

< We welcome this first book of a series as supplying a want in the education of 

our households, both of our daughters and our maid-servants The treatise is 

simply and dearly written and well illustrated.' BDiNBuaaH Daily Bkview. 

< An educational work of much value is " Domestic Economy for Girls," of 

which the flxst volume, treating of food and clothing, has just been published 

Apart from its educational value, the work is very pleasant and profitable reading.' 

liEKDS Meroubt. 

' Aveiy naefol and weU-arxanged volume.' GiZT Fbsm. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

BOOK III. 



Mra. Goldsmith and her yieitor. 

THE l^^EIGHBOUBS; OB, THE ADVANTAGES 
OP METHOD, 

' Thank yon, dear Lncy, that will do very nicely/ said 
Mrs. Gt)ldsmitli to her little danghter, as, having dnsted 
the room, she folded np the dnster neatly and pnt it 
into a drawer, and then took ont her work-bag, and the 
slates, pencils, and books, belonging to her children, 
and laid them on the table. 

^ It is jnst about time to set o£E to school, so pnt on 
Polly's hat ; and see that her hands are clean.' 
uu/C B 
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2 DOMESTIC ECOISOMY. bk. m. 

Lucy looked up with a smiling face, pleased at her 
mother's praise ; and, having made Polly tidy, asked, 
'Shall I call Bob and Phil? They went with father 
into the garden.' 

* Do not wait for them ; walk slowly, and see that 
Polly does not make herself dirty. The boys will soon 
overtake you,' and saying this, Mrs. Goldsmith kissed 
the rosy lips of the two children, who, with bright 
smiling faces, and neat, clean attire, set off on their way 
to school. 

A few minutes after, two boys ran in, calling out, 
with happy voices, * I hope we are not late, mother, we 
have had such a game with father. The girls are off, of 
course. Where are the books and slates ? ' 

* Oh ! I see,' said Phil : * Lucy has laid them out. 
Now, give us a kiss, mother, for we must run.' 

'Your hands and faces are clean, young ones, I 
suppose ? ' 

*0h yes, mother dear, all right, never fear,* ex- 
claimed both the merry boys ; ahd, running away quickly, 
soon joined their sisters. 

Mrs. Goldsmith was looking, with motherly pride, 
after her boys, when her neighbours' children passed, 
and she could not but note the difference : their clothes 
were slovenly put on, and their pinafores soiled and 
torn in several places. One of the children, Nellie 
Armstrong, paused continually to pull up her shoe, as 
she walked, and, seeing Mrs. Goldsmith, said : 

* I am afraid Lucy is gone ; for we are behind time, 
I know.' 

' Yes, Nellie, you are ^ but take care, you will lose 
your shoe ! ' 

. ' Oh dear, it is such a trouble, I can't keep it on. 
The lace came out yesterday, and I don't know where 
I left it, and mother couldn't lay her hand on one 
anj'where.' 
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BK. III. THE NEIGHBOUBS. 3 

' Come in,' said the kind woman, and, quicklj putting 
a lace into the shoe, she washed the tear-stained face of 
the little girl, and, patting her kindly on the head, bade 
her ' ran as fast as her little feet would carry her.' 

Nellie did not neglect Mrs. Goldsmith's advice ; but, 
though she soon overtook her brothers, and they all ran 
together, when they reached the school they found the* 
door locked for prayers. 

On being admitted, they were accosted by tire 
master with 

* Late again, Armstrong ! How is this ? ' 

' Please, Sir, I could not find my book,' answered 
the elder boy, ' and Billy, he had lost his pencil, and we 
had to look everywhere for it.' 

* Always the same story with you, Armstrong ; 
your carelessness and want of method make you con- 
stantly too late for school. You should take example 
from your neighbours. They never forget anything; 
nor are made late by having to look for their books. 
Speak up. Goldsmith, and tell Armstrong how you 
manage it.' 

*Pleafie, Sir, mother has fixed a place for all our 
school things, and she makes us put them away care- 
fully, directly we get home.' 

* Ah! yes, I see. Your mother is methodical that is,. 
f mid of order BXid. regularity. "A place for everything,, 
and everything in its place," — ^that is her motto.' 

* Oh ! please, Sir, you have been in our room.' 

* No, my boy. What makes you think so ? ' 

* Oh ! please. Sir, 'cause that is what mother has put 
in big letters over our chimney-piece.' 

* That is right, and I am glad you seem to attend ix> 
it. It would be well for you to learn by heart the same: 
motto, Armstrong.' 

Mrs. Goldsmith had only just said 'good-bye ' to» 
b2 
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4 DOMESTIC ECONOMY. bk. m. 

Nellie, when a little cry from the baby made her hasten 
to take np and dress the little Sasan. She then swept 
np the hearth, aod placed on the table the large Bible 
which had belonged to her mother, and, with the 
now quiet baby npon her knee, opened it, to read the 
chapter for which she always contrived to find time 
every morning. 

While thns engaged, a tap at the door interrupted 
her, and her request to her unseen visitor, * Come in, 
please,' was answered by the appearance of her 
neighbour. 

* I hope I see you well, ma'am, and the baby likewise,* 
said Mrs. Armstrong, gazing round at the beautifully 
neat and well-arranged room as she spoke. With a 
glance at the Bible, she continued, 

* Well, I do declare ! How you can contrive to have 
all this done by this time of day, with your husband and 
all those children to see to, beats me out and out ; and to 
find time for that ! ' pointing to the Bible. ' Now, how 
do you manage it ? ' 

* It only requires a little method ! It is easy enough 
to contrive when there is not sickness, or anything 
unusual to put one out.' 

* Method ! that's what you always say, but method 
will not sweep your room, nor mend your children's 
things, nor cook your dinner.' 

* Oh ! yes it will,' replied Mrs. Goldsmith, with a 
smile, * at least it will give the time to do it. " Order," 
and a little planning out the day, save a great deal of 
time, and some expense too.' 

' Ah well ! you always seem to have plenty of time, 
and never to be in a hurry, while I am shoving and 
driving all day long, and never have a minute to spare, 
and whatever I do, I am never right. There is my 
man; — ^he went off to the ale-house in a temper last 
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BK. m. THE NEIGHBOUBS. 5 

evening, because " he would not sit in snch a pig-^tye^'* 
lie said, and wben be came borne, be fell over tbe pail I 
was slopping np with, and wished, with some bad words, 
" I would not clean up at all.*' ' 

*Ab! neighbour, excuse me, your tale shows the 
mischief of want of method,* 

* Well then, tell me, Mrs. Goldsmith, what you mean 
by your " method," please ? What do you do with it ? ' 

' I just think over-night of what I have to do the 
next day, and then order niyself accordingly. I rise 
early, call the children, throw open the beds to give 
them air. Then come down, light the fire, sweep out 
the room, and set the brea>kf ast. When Lucy is dressed, 
she sees to Polly, and then helps me to make the beds 
and tidy a bit ; she gets very handy now, the dear child. 
The boys are no trouble : they put themselves out of 
our way. After breakfast, Lucy helps me to wash up 
the breakfast things, dusts the room, and gets herself 
and Polly ready for school. Then baby has to be at- 
tended to, and after she is dressed, the good man gone 
to work, and the children off to school, I have a few 
minutes' leisure mostly, and can read and enjoy my 
chapter.' 

* Well, sure ! but how if it is washing-day or baking- 
day?' 

' To-day is baking-day, my oven is heated and the 
bread laid. I had to be extra early this morning. As 
soon as my little woman wakes, I shall lay her down 
and give her her ring to play with — she will be as 
good as gold ; and then I shall make up my loaves, put 
them into the oven, and get dinner ready.' 

* But when do you mend, and make your good man 
boast that you never put out anything that your own 
fingers can do ? ' 

* Oh ! there's plenty of time for that, if you order 
it well.' 
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6 ■ DOMESnO ECONOMY. bk. in. 

* Any way, I mnsfc not spend any more here, for I 
have a large wash on hand ; but I do not feel able to do 
anything. I have a heavy heart this day. You know 
my Betsy, that Mrs. Conway was so good a>s to take ? 
Well, she is coming away, and for such a trifle ! jnst 
because she did not call the young gentlemen in time 
to go to school ! ' 

* Are you sure that was all ? ' asked Mrs. Goldsmith, 
much surprised. ' You know I used to live with Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway ; and they were always very kind and 
thoughtful.' 

' Well, she did name two or three things, but they 
were all of a piece. The breakfast and dinner have 
always to be ready to a minute, and Betsy could not 
time her work so as to be punctual. She was mostly in 
a muddle, and did not do her work to-rights to please 
Mrs. Conway. We always thought our Betsy a clever 
girl, willing and active ; but I fancy Mrs. Conway is 
too particular, and expects more done than one pair of 
hands can do.' 

' No, no, Mrs. Armstrong, not that, depend upon it. 
I suspect that Betsy has no method, that she is care- 
less and does not order her work right. If she had 
tried, I am sure Mrs. Conway would have helped her, 
for it was she who taught me my particular ways.' 

* The mistress did try her on for her second month, 
but I did not think she would have been so hard for 
such little things.' 

* But they are not little things, neighbour. Want of 
method, which is really want of order, makes every- 
thing go wrong in a house, and puts everybody out. 
The Bible, you know, says, "Let all things be done 
decently and in order." ' 

The entrance of Mr. Travers, the Rector, prevented 
further remarks. He inquired the cause of the sorrow 
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BK. in. THE NEIGHBOITBS. 7 

from which Mrs. Armstrong was evidently suffering, 
and was kindly endeavouring to soothe her and restore 
her to calmness, when he was interrupted by the sudden 
opening of the door, as little Lucy ran in, exclaiming, 

* Look, mother ! ' 

The Bector patted her on the head, as she made her 
curtsey, saying, 

* What has pleased you so much ? ' 

* Mrs. Conway has given me this, Sir,' showing a 
pretty workbox. * She was at the school this morning, 
and saw me fold up my own and Polly's things, and put 
them neatly away. She told me she was pleased to see 
me methodical, like you, mother, and she gave me this 
box to remind me of the " beauty of order." ' 

* That is just what Mrs. Goldsmith says, Sir. She 
lays poor Betsy's misfortunes to want of method, and 
even says the Bible bears her up in her praise of 
"order."' 

* And Mrs. Goldsmith is right : we see method in 
all the works of creation. The whole system of God's 
government is a system of order.' S. R. 



WASHING UP. 

* Small service is true service, -while it lasts. 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun.* 

As the health of the body may be injured, and the most 
intense suffering produced, by one of the smallest organs 
refusing to perform its work in the right way, and at 
the proper moment, so the cheerfulness and comfort of 
the whole household may be temporarily destroyed by 
the shortcomings of the humblest of its domestics. A 
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8 DOMESTIC ECONOMY. bk. ni. 

housemaid may deprive the morning meal of all enjoy- 
ment and send the bread-winners out to their day's toil 
depressed and cheerless, by carelessness in lighting her 
fires, or performing her other morning duties. The 
humble little scullery-maid may utterly spoil the flavour 
of the most expensive food placed on her niaster's table, 
by failing to perform the duty of keeping the cooking- 
utensils thoroughly clean and in good order. These are 
small matters, yet they are sufficient to take away, for 
the time being, all the soothing and peaceful influences 
which home should bring to those who have to toil 
daily in the busy world. 

Cleanliness adds to the cheerfulness of a meal, and 
gives a relish to the food. The most costly and beautiful 
porcelain becomes coarse by comparison with the simple 
dinner or tea-service from which the artisan takes his 
food, if it cannot rival the latter in brightness and 
cleanliness. However costly the appointments of the 
table may be, there is a want of true refinement, unless 
all is exquisitely clean. 

This refinement in the houses of the rich can only 
be secured by the servants properly understanding and 
performing what are considered the humblest house- 
hold duties. The scullery-maid, kitchen-maid, or cook, 
who does what is commonly called the washing up, mars 
the peace of the dinner-table when she fails to do 
this part of her work well. The hard-working maid- 
of-all-work, or the wife who performs her household 
duties unaided, secures or destroys a large amount of 
comfort by care or negligence on this one point. 

Let us look at a carefully arranged breakfast-table 
to understand the importance of this; On the clean 
tablecloth are arranged the cups and saucers, plates and 
basins that will be required. Their surfaces, bright with 
washing and rubbing, reflect the gleam of the blazing 
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BK. in. WASHING UP. 9 

fire ; there is not a chip or crack to be seen, and every 
article corresponds, for great care is taken in handling 
them during the process of 
washing up. Indeed, in this 
little household the mistress 
washes her breakfast and tea 
service with her own hands, 
and thinks it a light and plea- 
sant duty. 

Now let us look next door. 
On the breakfast-table are the 
remains of a very handsome 
set of china ; but by careless 
usage there is not a cup that 
is perfectly sound, and several 
of the saucers and plates do washing up glasses, 

not match. Traces of yester- 
day's coffee may be seen dried on the outside of some 
of the cups. The plates are smeared arid greasy, for 
want of plenty of hot water; and an accumulation of 
dirt has gathered in the handle of the milk jug. There 
is no brightness here, and the master of the house is 
always glad to escape from such a cheerless scene. 

At the house beyond, breakfast is over, and in comes 
the maid with a tray and removes bread, butter, and 
other eatables, placing each in its proper place at once, 
BO that the kitchen tables and , dresser may not be 
crowded. She then gathers cups and saucers together 
without noise, takes them away, and empties the remains 
of tea or coffee from each into the slop-basin. Spoons, 
forks, and knives are put by themselves, greasy plates 
are piled together for special washing at the sink ; tea- 
leaves are emptied from the tea-pot to be kept for carpet 
sweeping, and the tea-tray is washed and rubbed bright 
with a dry cloth. 
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Two light wooden tubs are then placed on the 
kitchen table and half filled with hot bnt not boiling 
water, the cups are well washed one by one in the first 
of these, then passed into the second, where they are 
rinsed from all remains of tea-leaves, coffee-grounds, or 
sugar, which, if allowed to remain, would dirty the 
cloth in the process of drying and cause the cups to be 
smeared and dull. A clean tea-cloth is now taken from 
one of the dresser drawers, and with this each article 
is rubbed dry and the handles carefully wiped round. 
After the cups and saucers, all the other things not 
greasy follow, then the tea-spoons ; after which the 
wooden tubs are emptied and put away, for they must 
not be used for washing greasy plates or dishes, or they 
would soon become saturated with grease. 

Wooden tubs are best for washing delicate china, 
because, being softer than the china, they do not chip 
or crack it. The mistress of the house leaves the plate- 
washing to the maid, but she thinks that the hands of a 
general servant become somewhat rough and hard from 
the nature of her work, and that she is therefore very 
likely to handle small and delicate articles clumsily, and 
thus chip or break them. She is, however, very careful 
to train her maid to pack the things together without 
noise. Many servants make crash and noise enough to 
be heard all over the house when washing or removing 
dinner or tea things, and it is this violence which chips 
and cracks earthenware, and breaks off handles, often 
spoiling an expensive set. 

Where two servants are kept, the cook washes the 
breakfast and dinner service, and the house-maid takes 
charge of the tea service. If a parlour-maid is kept, 
she performs the latter work. In America it is not un- 
common for ladies who have several servants to wash their 
best china themselves, and in some households the maid 
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regularly brings a tub of water into tbe parlour for this 
purpose. 

But clearing the dinner-table, and washing up after 
dinner is a much longer operation than washing the 
breakfast or tea service. We will notice how it is 
performed by a maid-of-all-work who understands her 
duties. A good supply of hot water is ready, and the 
saucepans and dripping-pans used in cooking are gathered 
together near the sink, and have had water standing in 
them since they were used, so that nothing may harden 
on the sides. Glasses, plated forks and spoons, dish- 
covers, meat and vegetable dishes, and plates are all 
gathered together in separate piles. The meat has been 
removed to clean dishes, and remains of gravy poured 
off to be used for future stews or soup. 

All the pieces from the plates are removed, and 
the preparations for washing up are then completed. 
The tubs used for washing china are now brought to 
the kitchen table and half-filled, one with warm, the 
other with cold water. A clean linen glass-cloth is 
taken from a drawer near that in which we found the 
tea-cloths, the glasses are washed in warm and rinsed 
in cold water, then rubbed quite dry and clear with the 
clean cloth, after which they receive a final polish with 
a clean chamois leather kept for the purpose. If any- 
thing greasy has been used in the glasses, a little soda is 
dissolved in the warm water. 

Fresh hot water is now obtained for washing jugs 
and other articles of this description. When the surface 
is uneven or ornamented, dirt should be removed with 
soap, flannel, and a brush. 

The dish-covers are now washed inside and round 
the edges, polished outside and put in their places, a 
large earthenware pan full of hot water being used for 
the purpose. 
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Plated forks and spoons are then washed, dried, and 
laid aside to be polished with a leather, which may bo 
done after the washing np is finished. 

Steel knives must not be washed — dipping them into 
hot water spoils both the blades and handles ; they are 
wiped free from grease with a piece of paper or a wet 
cloth, then rubbed with a dry knife-cloth and polished 
on the knife-board with bathbrick or * Wellington 
powder.' 

The plates and dishes may now be proceeded with. 
The secret of dish-washing is plenty of hot water to free 
from grease. It is best to wash first the covers of 
vegetable-dishes and sauce- tureens and dry them, so 
that they may be put away ; because they take up much 
room, and the handles are liable to be broken if they 
lie about long. 

Two large earthenware pans or wooden trays or tubs 
are needed for the plates and dishes ; one stands in the 
sink under the tap, so that water may flow into it while 
the dish- washing is going on ; the other is three parts 
full of water much hotter than the hand can bear. 
Instead of a dish-cloth a dish-mop is used. This is 
made of a bundle of hempen threads, about four inches 
long, fixed securely on a stick; or it can be manu&ctured 
at home of small scraps of coarse towelling. When the 
dish-mop is used, the dish-water may be very hot, for 
there is no necessity for putting the hands into it. 

After each article is well washed in the hot water it 
is plunged into the cold to rinse, and any grease that 
may remain then rises to the top of the cold water and 
flows over and down the sink. No drying is necessary ; 
after passing through the cold water the plates and 
dishes are put into the rack above the sink to drain. 
When they are next needed they will be rubbed with a 
clean dry cloth before being taken to table. 
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The dripping-pans now go throngh the same course 
of washing, but they are partially dried with a cloth 
wrung out of hot water, and are then placed before the 
kitchen fire a little while; for if put away wet they' 
become rusty. 

The saucepans are now emptied and scrubbed inside 
with a bundle of strong birch-twigs, about nine inches 
long, tied very firmly through the middle. They are 
then well washed inside and round the edges. The lids 
are carefully washed in the same manner, then rubbed 
dry and. put away. The saucepans with their lids are 
placed for a few minutes by the side of the kitchen 
stove to get thoroughly dry. 

It is always possible to test a servant by the way in 
which she leaves her sink and implements for washing 
up. A tidy servant gathers up all pieces of refuse and 
throws them behind the kitchen fire ; for if allowed to 
remain in the sink they would choke the drain. She 
then cleanses her earthenware pans and tubs, dish-mop, 
and dish-cloths in a fresh supply of hot water, and 
hangs the latter out in the air to sweeten ; then washes 
the sink with scrubbing-brush, hot water, and soda, 
sluices it with plenty of cold water, and leaves it as dry 
as possible. Glass-cloths or tea-towels are hung to dry 
immediately after being used. Untidy servants often 
throw them to one side in a heap iostead of drying 
them; indeed, this is one of the commonest faults 
among young and inexperienced servants, and is a 
source of much discomfort. S. 



CLEANINa PUBNITUBE. 

' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do — do it with thy 
might,' Miss Mortimer often repeated to the girls, 
quoting from one of her favourite texts; 'for if the 
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thing is worth doing at all,' she would say, ' it is worth 
doing well ; ' and I quite agree with her. 

But you will ask, who is Miss Mortimer ? and who 
are the girls ? 

Miss Mortimer is the head of a Home for Orphans ; 
and the six girls busy in her bright sitting-room are the 
first, or top girls of her six classes ; so I may say that 
they represent the cream of the Home. 

Every evening, these six girls, or others, if these 
should be so unfortunate as to lose their places in class, 
and be ' pnt down,' are to be found in the same pleasant 
spot, listening to Miss Mortimer, as she tells, or 
oftener shows them, the ways and means of doing those 
things that fall daily to the lot of most women. These 
girls of whom I write have the world all before them, 
in which they must do battle, fighting the oftentimes 
hard figtt, for an honest livelihood. To teach them how 
to become useful in daily domestic life, whatever their 
occupation may afterwards be, Miss Mortimer spares 
neither time nor patience, but goes over and over again 
the same lesson, trying hard to make them adepts at 
household work. She tells them that nothing worth 
knowing is learned without trouble and perseverance, 
which is certainly true. Then, again, work brings 
pleasure ; for only those enjoy a holiday who have 
previously earned it by hard work, so 
Work apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour wears a lovely face. 

They are ready now, their small persons enveloped in 
huge aprons, to begin their weekly task of polishing — no 
furniture polish, or oil and vinegar, which some advo- 
cate, for Miss Mortimer believes rather in the old- 
fashioned habit of hand-polishing, as being not only the 
most economical, but, what is better, the most effectual. 
Each girl is provided with two cleao, soft dusters ; 
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with, one they carefully dust the chairs, picking out all 
the flecks of dust that accumulate in the nooks and 
comers made by the cushions of the seat being fastened 
down with buttons. Then they do the same wkh the 
carved backs, till not a speck remains; then the legs, 
which come last, being the easiest. After this they 
change their dusters and fall to work, polishing with a 
will, till each rosy flushed face is reflected in the polished 
framework of the chairs whose legs and backs shine like 
mirrors ; giving back countless representations of the 
merry dancing fire that bums and crackles so brightly 
on the hearth. What a cheerful fireplace it is ! the 
steel fender and fire-irons shining like burnished silver. 
That fireplace is Kate Henderson's pride and delight. 
See ! she is the dark-eyed girl, who is standing on the 
steps by the grate; shaking powdered whiting on the 
large mirror above the chimney, from a muslin bag she 
has in her hand. This is the way she cleans the glass, 
and it is worth remembering, for when she has finished, 
the mirror will be spotlessly clean. She will rub off the 
powder in a minute with a clean chamois leather ; and 
after a little careftil labour the glass will have a high 
polish. In the summer, when flies are about, she 
washes it first with a clean damp duster to remove the 
specks. But I must tell you about Katie and the fire- 
place ; she certainly deserves praise for the way she keeps 
it shining so brightly. 

Every morning, at seven o'clock, she comes into the 
room, tied up well in a coarse apron, to keep herself 
clean, and carrying with her a coal-box for the ashes, 
and a large wrapper to cover over the hearth, after she 
has removed the fender, fire-irons, and hearthrug. The 
first thing she does is to take away all the ashes, leaving 
the grate quite clean. Then she comes back with two 
blacklead brushes, and some blacklead mixed with turpen- 
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tine in a saucer, into which she dips the softest of the two 
brushes, and brushes it well over the bars, taking care 
not to touch the steel tops ; then with the other brush 
she works away till the bars shine like jet. After this 
she rubs the steel parts with fine emery powder till all 
are as bright as you see them now. Her next business 
is to lay the fire ready for lighting. After doing this 
she can get Miss Mortimer a fire in a very few minutes 
by adding a lighted match to the paper. The fender 
and fire irons are below in the scullery, where she cleans 
them with rotten-stone and sweet oil by dipping a piece 
of flannel into the mixture, rubbing it on the steel, and 
polishing with a dry leather. But the lower part of the 
inside of the fender she cleans as she did the bars, with 
blacklead and turpentine. While she is cleaning the 
fire-irons below, Mary Burton, the most careful girl in 
the Home, goes into the room to do the sweeping and 
polishing. You can see her now, rubbing away at the 
chifibnier, her fair hair pushed back from the eyes, and 
her sleeves turned up over the elbows. She has the 
cleaning and general setting in order of this pleasant 
little room. Every morning, as soon as Kiite Henderson 
has left it, she goes in, and carefully wraps the sofa and 
easy chairs in large wrappers ; then she puts away all the 
pretty things, carrying out of the room the small move- 
able pieces of furniture, and pins the curtains as high out 
of the dust as she can. Afber this she goes downstairs for 
her sweeping-brush and damp tea-leaves, which she first 
scatters all over the room, and then begins sweeping from 
the farthest comer till all is done, and the dust and tea 
leaves swept up in a dust-pan with a short hair brush. 
She puts out her strength at this work so as to do it 
well, leaving no dust behind her ; and she is very care- 
ful not to have her tea leaves too wet, or to tread on 
them ; fur if she did either of these things, there would be 
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stains left on the nice bright carpet. Having done this 
she opens the windows and goes down-stairs with her 
brash and dust-pan, for about ten minutes, giving the 
dust time to escape, or settle on the furniture. When 
she reappears, she brings with her a feather-brush and a 
large clean soft duster, with which she carefully dusts 
the chairs, and having replaced them, she disrobes the 
sofa and easy chains. But the part Mary likes the best is 
bringing forth all the pretty china ornaments, and re- 
arranging them ; first rubbing, of course, the chiffonier 
and tables, on which they stood ; then she dusts the 
'window-ledge, brushes the dust from the picture-frames, 
spreads the snowy antimacassars on the sofa and chairs, 
and last of all unpins and shakes out the curtains. This 
done, she has finished, and she leaves, but not before 
looking admiringly round the room, to see that all is in 
apple-pie order. This routine is gone through every day, 
and it is astonishing how little trouble it is, when done 
well and regularly. The way to have a house clean, you 
know, is to keep it clean, not allowing dirt to accumulate, 
as some bad housewives do till ' cleaning-up ' time 
comes. Then these miserable people turn the house 
upside down, and make everyone in it uncomfortable ; 
while if they only did these daily duties regularly and 
well, * cleaning-up time,' the very mention of which 
makes one shiver, and think of cold easterly winds, 
and all the doors and windows open, the furniture and 
carpets turned out of them, and the floors wet, would 
not often be wanted. Such a dismal state of things may 
be avoided by daily attention to small daily duties, never 
putting off till to-morrow what should be done to-day, 
and by following the wise man's advice : * Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' 

This is what Miss Mortimer tries hard to impress 
upon the girls. The Home is a large one, and there are 
HI, c 
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nearly a hundred children under her charge. Of course, 
there is much to be done, but the entire work of that 
large house is done by the girls, the eldest of whom is 
not past fifteen. By good training, with a desire to 
succeed on the children's part, which, I assure you, is 
after all the secret of their success, the Home is such a 
happy one, so well managed, so clean, and orderly, and 
.the little workers so bright and busy, that it is a pleasure 
to pay so cosy a Home a visit. 

They all have an earnest interest and pride in the 
cleanliness and comfort of the house. A large bell rings 
them up at six o'clock every morning, for Miss 
Mortimer thinks that without early rising a due allot- 
ment of time with order and regularity throughout the 
day cannot be effected. I am sure she is right; for 
very little can be done if we spend the best hours of 
the morning in bed. 

In this Home that I have described, there are little 
cooks, kitchenmaids, laundresses, and housemaids, as 
well as the two I have told you about. Ah ! there are 
even little nurses amongst them, with much loving care 
and kind attention for their sick companions, combined, 
too, with some skill. They are all in training for 
* service,' and owe much gratitude to their good friend 
Miss Mortimer. But I have neither time nor space to 
say more than to impress on you the importance of 
trifles, as some call these daily household details. As a 
small thing will put the whole human mechanism out 
of order, so in a house, a little matter left undone or 
ill-done, a trifle forgotten or slurred over, because done 
in haste, throws the whole system out of order, putting 
discord for harmony, discomfort for comfort. 

M. L. M. 
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I feels like de Mornin' Star.' 

ABOUT BOOT-CLEANING. 

On what seeming trifles our comfort and even happiness 
depend ! A pin scratching the small of one's back would 
spoil the effect of the most delightf al surroundings. A 
ragged edge to the garment elaborately ornamented mars 
the whole costume ; and, though the rest of your attire be 
faultless, the consciousness of an ill-cleaned pair of boots 
renders you uncomfortable. It is worse than to have 
them actually muddy. There is the possibility in that 
case that you may have started in complete array a few 
hours ago, and in your walk have gathered the mud, 
which now encrusts them. But to bear signs that the 
attempt has been made by some inexperienced or care- 
less hand ; to be conscious of boots having about them 
more the token of the blacklead than the blacking brush, 
is to undergo one of the petty miseries which in the 
aggregate make up a large sum of human discomfort. 

c 2 
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Yet how easy it is to keep boots in good order, and 
what a pleasant sense of success often seems to irradiate 
the face of the professional * Boots,' as, pair after pair, he 
deposits them side hy side, and gazes proudly on the 
work of his hands ! 

I remember to have seen such a picture in a town 
where I stayed in the United States. I think it was 
Baltimore. The coloured people are there the only 
shoe-blacks. I doubt if a free and independent white 
citizen would be found to do the work. Any way, the 
negroes clean the boots, and find their gain in it, for at 
one hotel I paid twenty-five cents (a shilling) a pair, and 
it is often the case that one cannot get them done at all. 
Bat this shoe-black was one of a fraternity who occupied 
a shanty and cellar over against the hotel ; and by him 
the boots of the gaests were fetched away, and polished 
and brought back, with a queer little ticket stuck in 
them stating the number of cents owing to ' Pete ' or 
* Jim ' for the polishing. 

This * coloured person ' would bring out his regiment 
of boots and shoes to the side walk and brush away 
lustily, singing the while. As each addition was made 
to the completed row he would give a loud chuckle, 
stand on his head a minute or two, as the only adequate 
means of giving vent to his satisfaction, and crow like 
a cock. Then resuming his normal perpendicular, he 
would recommence his brushing, melodiously expressing 
his delight in * Lily Dale,' or * I feels like de Momin' 
Star.' 

It is something to take pride in even shining boots 
well ; and I never saw work better done, or with more 
evident satisfaction, than by that poor negro shoe- 
black. 

I have seen a great many boots terribly ill-blacked, 
and a vast amount of grumbling consequent thereupon, 
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and mnch objurgation of * those brushes,' or ' that black- 
ing,* when in truth the fault lay solely with the operator. 

Of course, if the brushes are left in a damp place, or 
the * blacking ' has long C/Cased to exist at all, and is 
replaced by blackened water, or the brush moistened, on 
the spur of the moment, by the readiest means that 
occurs to a lazy person, these excuses may have founda- 
tion, but the cause is really the same. 

A wet boot, of course, will not receive any polish. 
To begin, then, with the boots. 

No one who values his health or his shoe-leather 
ever retains his, or her, boots when returning home 
from walking. The boots, when taken off, should be 
laid on the sides ; if very wet, in the neighbourhood of 
the fire, but at quite sufficient distance to avoid danger 
of drying too suddenly. This will take place much 
more readily than might be supposed, and the next time 
they are put on, though no signs could previously be 
observed, they will crack all across the sole. I have 
seen a pair of shooting-boots, costing two pounds, thus 
utterly ruined, by being placed on a hob to dry, though 
the kitchen-fire had been extinguished some time before. 

The mud should be removed while wet — at least, the 
thicker portion ; a very blunt knife, or a piece of wood 
with an edge, will answer the purpose. The cleaner 
they are scraped while fresh, the easier will be the 
morning task. 

Of course, in houses where there are men-servants, 
or where a boy is kept, the duty is theirs ; but in very 
many families this is not the case, and boot-cleaning 
devolves upon the maid-servant. 

So, the boots being well dried, and as much of the 
dirt as can be scraped off having been removed, the next 
thing to attend to will be your materials, namely, the 
brushes and blacking. 
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These should be, a hard brush for brushing off the 
dirt ; a soft one for putting on the blacking and rubbing 
it well into every cranny; and the polishing brush, 
which should be of medium softness, not so soft as the 
second, nor so hard as the first. 

The blacking, sufficiently liquid to pour easily, should 
be kept in a pot, or bottle, with a long-handled 
brush, or piece of stick with a bit of flannel fastened 
tightly to one end, with which to apply the blacking in 
very small quantities to the second brush. 

Now, as we have agreed, life is made up of seeming 
trifles ; these trifles are again often composed of yet 
smaller trifles. Half your success, or the want of it, 
will consist in the manner in which you dispose of these 
brashes when not in use. 

If you dab together the blacking-brash and shining- 
brush face to face, and stow them away till next day, 
don't be surprised if your polishing-brush, being damp, 
fails to do its duty satisfactorily. Place the two hardest 
brushes face to face, turn the blacking- brash back to 
them, so as not needlessly to soil the back of the others, 
put them, with the blacking-jar, into the box which 
should be kept for the purpose, and place it in a dry 
comer of the cupboard, not far from the fire. There let 
them always be to your hand. Once get into this habit 
and you wHl never fe,il to have your brushes in good order. 

The blacking now most generally used is either liquid 
sold in corked stone bottles, or the cakes which are 
liquified by the purchaser, for use, with vinegar or beer. 

The liquid blacking is composed of ivory black, 
treacle, and vinegar. The paste blacking contains, 
besides the ivory black and treacle, powdered alum, 
turpentine, and linseed oil. Salpharic acid, or oil of 
vitriol, is often a component part of blacking, but is 
injurious to the leather. 
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My ' Man Friday/ as we call him, or general help, 
says he makes his own blacking, 'as good as anyone 
need to nse,' of ivory black, treacle, and stale beer. I 
do not vouch for its superiority, though it certainly 
answers every purpose. 

Having looked well to our materials, we now come to 
the method of using them. Every particle of dirt being 
brushed off, apply the blacking thoroughly, taking care 
that the edges of the soles receive due attention ; but 
on no account black the top part, which in a man*8 
boot is covered by the trouser. • The laces should be 
either removed, or so placed as by no chance to get 
blacked. It is most annoying to find the laces sticky 
and wet with blacking, and to have them soil your 
fingers when you lace up your boots. 

Children should be taught to be careful in the 
matter of their boots, always thoroughly rubbing heels, 
toes, and sides, on the mat. If old enough, and there 
are no servants kept for the purpose, it will do them 
no harm to let them clean their own before going -fco 
school. Nothing has a worse appearance than dirt or 
untidiness about the shoes of either boys or girls. 

In snowy weather, boots may be rendered impervious 
to wet by being well rubbed with mutton suet before 
the fire ; of course, this will prevent their polishing for 
some time afterwards. The article called * dubbin ' has 
not this objection, and is very serviceable for the water- 
proofing process. 

For the cleaning of ladies' kid boots, the recipes are 
manifold. Some use milk, others prefer sweet oil, 
which is certainly a preservative of the kid. Most shoe- 
makers have a polish to reconmiend, on the special 
merits of which they are eloquent. When the kid, by 
being made very dirty, wears brown, black ink, mixed 
with olive oil, and rubbed in thoroughly, is a very good 
restorative. 
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Boots tliat have become wet should always be placed 
overnight, on their sides, in safe proximity to the kitohen 
fire-place, where they will be sufficiently dried by the 
morning. I am, of course, now supposing the case of a 
person not adopting the most sensible plan of always 
keeping two or more pairs of boots in wear — ^the only 
way to ensure dry foot-gear, and to get the most wear 
out of your boots. For the drier the soles are kept the 
longer they will wear, but when worn day after day in 
wet weather they never get thoroughly dry. When you 
buy * ready-made ' boots, get, if you can, those that have 
been in the shop some time ; they will wear all the 
better. Prudent persons, however, always have their 
boots made for them by a trustworthy tradesman. 

Boots not wanted the same day should, nevertheless, 
be cleaned as early as possible, when dry, and at once 
put in the usual place allotted to them. 

One word more. A servant who takes an interest in 
her duties will see where a button hangs loose, a tag is 
wanting to a lace, or the elastic is wearing thin. She 
will point out these matters in time, or, where she is 
able, herself remedy them. Such attentions may 
prevent unpleasant delays and vexatious accidents, and 
cannot fail to earn the goodwill of those who will gladly 
appreciate intelligent foresight thus exercised in their 
behalf. P. 
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Arrah ma*am, what hamun ?' 

THE TABLE-CLOTH. 

It was a winter's evening in 1868 that Bridget, our 
new servant, first came to ns. We were quartered in 
Ireland at the time, and, as usual, a change of residence 
necessitated a change of servants. 

I think the first glance in Bridget's face pre-disposed 
us in her favour ; there shone out of her honest, blue 
grey eyes, and her large, well-shaped mouth, happiness 
and good temper that were infectious, as these qualities 
usually are. 

Before she had recovered from her low curtsey, or 
thrown back the large hood of her heavy black cloak, 
my mother had whispered to me that she liked her face. 
It was one to be trusted, and though on examination we 
found her terribly ignorant and inexperienced, we de- 
termined to try her; and that same evening Bridget 
O'Hara entered on her new duties. 

Next morning I was up early ; and when she entered 
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the breakfast-parlour with the tray, I was there, to 
show her ho w to lay the table properly. The cloth from 
the supper-table the night before was thrown across her 
arm — ^a miserable aflSiir — a mass of creases. She had 
evidently drawn it off, crumbs and all, and thrown it on 
a chair, where someone else had sat upon it ; instead of 
brushing off the crumbs into the little tray, and folding 
the cloth carefully in the creases it had previously been 
folded in. * Arrah, ma'am, what harrum ? ' was all 
Bridget said, when I pointed out the ruinous condition 
of the cloth; and she evidently thought it no harm, 
while such a spectacle on our tidy breakfast-table would 
have taken away my mother's appetite. 

I told her where to find the table-napkins, and 
showed her where to place them. * Is it to ate yer 
breakfast, ma'am, yer want them?' she asked; so I had 
to explain that they are used to dry the lips after 
drinking. * They are sthrange to me intirely,' she added, 
and I believed her — in fact, I thought her capable of 
deeming us guilty of indulging in superfluous luxuries, 
and despising us accordingly. 

Of course, we were obliged to have a clean cloth, and 
I took the opportunity of pointing out the economy of 
time and labour, as well as of expense, that is effected 
by doing the thing properly — ^brushing off crumbs, not 
shaking them off, and carefully folding the cloth, not 
carelessly throwing it down unfolded. M. L. M. 
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There is a saying very prevalent, *I took as much 
pains as I should for myself.' But in the case of pur- 
chasLQg for another, as a servant is called upon to do 
often for her master or mistress, I am not sure but we 
should go eveu a step beyond this, and take even more 
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pains than we should for ourselves. I mean to this 
extent. We know at a glance what we like. Our 
peculiar tastes and fancies are part of ourselves ; and we 
need scarcely be long over our selections, knowing, so 
well as we do, just what will fit in with our own means, 
tastes, whims, or appetites. 

But when selecting for another we need to pause, to 
recall what expressions of liking or disliking we are 
aware of ; what express condition, or size, or manner of 
article will best meet the wishes of the one for whom 
we are acting. And, supposing all conditions cannot be 
found united in one, then to determine to which belongs 
the preponderance of especial qualities most likely to 
please. 

This piece of meat may be fatter than the mistress 
approves of. The other will suit her much better, but 
it is higher in price. You must use your own judgment, 
whether it will not be better to pay a trifle more money 




1. Sirloin; 2. Rump; 3. Edgebone; 
4. Buttock ; 6. Mouse buttock ; 
6. Veiny pMi;s ; 7. Thick flank ; 
8. Thin flank ; 9. Leg ; 10. Fore 
ribs ; 11. Middle ribs ; 12. Chuck 
ribs ; 13. Leg of mutton piece ; 
14. Brisket ; 15. Clod ; 16. Sticking 
piece ; 17. Shin ; 18. Cheek. 



1. Loin (kidney end) ; 2. Loin (chump 
end) ; 3. Fillet ; 4. Hind knuckle ; 
5. Foreknuckle ; 6. Neck (best end) ; 
7. Scrag ; 8. Blade bone ; 9. Breast 
(best end) ; 10. Brisket ; 11. Head. 



and take home the meat which will give most satis- 
faction, and perhaps, by preventing waste, be even 
cheaper in the end. Or your purse may not be equal to 
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the additional outlay, in which case it may be needfnl 
to get the butcher to trim off the fat hefore weighing^ or 
perhaps take a smaller piece of the leaner meat. And 
so on. I only give this as an instance. Tou may learn 
from the cuts here given the names of the various joints 
of meat, which you will find very useful. 

Any young person who goes marketing for another 
should accustom herself most especially to a careful 
studying of these questions as much and even more 
than when making purchases for herself. 

Always have a bill of whatever you have paid for, 
and see that the items are correctly set down, and 
proper change given. If the articles are to be booked, 
make a note, for yourself, of the date, weight, and price, so 





1. Leg ; 2. Loin (best end) ; 8. Chmnp 
end of the loin ; 4. Neck (best end) ; 
6. Scrag; 6. Shoulder; 7. Breast. 



1. The spare-rib ; 2. Hands ; 3. Spring ; 
4. Fore loin ; 5. Hind loin ; 6. The 
Leg. 



that, should any questions ever be raised as to what you 
ordered, you have your memorandum ready to show; 
for no one can depend on their own memory alone, or 
expect others to take such a statement for granted. 

A good servant will always be on the side of her 
employer. The custom of servants accepting bribes 
from tradesmen to secure their recommendation and 
adoption of goods, irrespective of the real merit of the 
articles, has become a serious and growing evil, ^.c--^ 

Yet what young woman with a really honest and 
conscientious appreciation of her own position can 
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lend herself to sucli a system P Good tradesmen would 
gladly abolish the practice, if servants would only show 
themselves willing to discourage it. 

* Here is half-a-sovereign for yourself,' said a butcher 
in our neighbourhood to a servant who had just paid 
him a large bill. 

* 1*11 take it back to my mistress,' replied the woman. 
She was an old and faithful servant. * I'll tell her you 
have overcharged her in the bill, and your conscience 
pricked you, shall I P ' 

* Oh dear no ! ' replied the butcher, * I meant it for 
yourself. It is usual.' 

* Is it ? ' returned the honest North countrywoman^ 
* Well, I don't want your money. I am paid my wages, 
but I can't afford to make presents ; and my mind mis- 
gives me — ^you must make unfiiir profits to be able to 
give about your half-sovereigns in such a fashion.' 

This is no more than true. Of course, the trader 
must charge in proportion to make up for the demands 
which these gifts of bribery to servants amount to. 

And it is bribery ! Bribing to misrepresent, to tell 
lies, to wink at frauds. The meat is sent in some 
ounces short of the professed weight. How can the 
cook complaiQ, when only yesterday that five or ten 
shillings came in so handy P The fish is as far from 
fresh as the salesman is from honest; but then the 
servants had an oyster supper at his expense, and the 
blame will be laid anywhere but where it is due. 

We could tell well-authenticated stories of dishonest 
servants, who, finding a tradesman had set himself 
against this system, deliberately made up their minds to 
undermine him in the estimation of their employers, by 
spoiling his goods which passed through tlieir hands. 

* I have never a bit of fish come to table fit to be 
seen now,' says a lady, full of wrath, to her cook. 
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* It's that fishmonger, ma'am. Never a bit he sends 
worth anything. I do my best, I am snre.' 

* We must change, then,' says the mistress. 

* Yes, ma'am. Mr. Jones, now, in Smith Street, his 
fish is beautiful.' 

So Jones gets the custom, and pays the fee to the 
cook, while the honest fishmonger, who has set his face 
against black- mail, is left out of the reckoning. 

A gentleman called one day on his tailor. * What 
is the reason,' asked he, * that my men's liveries last 
them no time at all ? I pay a good price, but they are 
no sooner on than they are gone, not fit to be seen.* 

* Where do they go, Sir, may I ask ? ' said the tailor. 

* Oh ! here, up the seams of the sleeves and down 
the sides. Deplorable mess ! The man showed them 
to me this morning. He has not had the suit a fort- 
night ! ' 

The tailor fetched a new coat from another room. 
*• This, Sir,' he said, ' is a similar coat to that we sent 
home to your house a week or ten days ago.' 

* Yes, that is it precisely. Looks a good cloth too.' 

* It is a good cloth. Sir,' returned the tradesman, 
* the best of its kind.' Then he took up a hard brush 
he had brought in with the coat, and scrubbed furiously 
at a seam of the sleeve. 

* There,' he said, in a few moments. * Is that how 
your man's things havo gone ? ' 

* Bless me ! yes ! but what on earth do you mean ? ' 

* I mean. Sir, that I do not, and will not, pay black 
mail to your servants. They never find a sovereign 
slipped in the pocket of a waistcoat. Nor when you 
order one a great coat do I give him half of its price, 
and farbish up the old one to deceive you. And so on. 
I am sick of the disgraceful practices carried on by so 
many in trade, and would rather close my shop to- 
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morrow than give in to them. I refused to comply 
with the demands of your servant ; and the stahle-bnish 
and my cloth became intimately acquainted accordingly. 
I expected no less.' 

The gentleman went home a wiser and, no doubt, a 
sadder man. For it is sad, heart-sickening, to find 
one's fellow-creatures capable of snch depths of mean 
falsity. 

The tradesman did not suffer. But the servants did. 
Such a system was brought to light that the whole 
establishment was re-organised. 

Of course, masters and mistresses suffer in pocket. 
Servants suffer in character. The tradesman has no 
inducement to cater well for his customers, since a rival 
may always outbid him in feeing dishonest servants. 

Let no one flatter herself, or himself, that custom 
can make such practices anything else than dishonest. 

Your master or mistress believes in, has the right 
to, your loyalty. The gift you take from the tradesman 
is, in fact, the price paid for that loyalty. First, then, 
you are guilty of treachery to your employer, whose 
interests you betray. Secondly, you know the trader 
could not afford to make presents to all the servants of 
all his customers, without adding to the ordinary profits 
on his goods ; and that addition must come out of the 
masters' pockets. You are thus enriching yourself at 
your master's expense, unknown to him. The step from 
this to actual theft is a very small one indeed. 

Let not the &ct that others around you are doing 
the same he an excuse. It will certainly be none for 
you in the future, for you have had the matter placed in 
its real light before you. 

A very frequent complaint is made by mistresses 
that servants, especially young ones, when they go to 
market, 'bring just what is given them.' Now it is 
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very easy, in fact, to learn to distinguish between good, 
bad, and indiflferent. Nothing is more provoking, when 
a mistress pays a good price for things, and desires 
them of the best, than to have the most inferior brought 
for her use. Too often tradespeople will take advantage 
of the inexperience of the young marketwoman to put 
her off with stale and unprofitable goods. But after a 
second or third visit, when they find you have discrimi- 
nation, and know how to select, they will cease the 
attempt to beguile yon into relieving them of their old 
stock; more especially if you have had the lesson more 
deeply impressed, by being sent back to exchange the 
objectionable purchase. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate the many signs 
and tokens by which the goodness of each article needed 
in housekeeping is distinguished. They become known 
to the eye of observant persons, and ordinary tact will 
soon render the careful thorongh judges. Meat should 
be firm to the touch, but not coarse in grain. The 
lean, bright red, not dark, nor pale; the fat, creamy 
white. That from which much blood runs as it lies 
should be avoided. Vegetables must be fresh, and crisp, 
never flabby or bendable. Butter (alas ! there is little 
now to choose from) should be invariably tasted, and 
decided upon accordingly. As a rule, the highest in 
price is the cheapest in the end, as cheap butter gene- 
rally contains a great deal of water. Eggs are usually 
sorted out in sizes, from the large boxes in which they 
are imported ; and for puddings the small ones are as 
serviceable as the larger. For table the very largest are 
to be chosen, and always scrupulously washed before 
boiling for breakfast. Never buy stale fish. It is 
neither nice nor wholesome. When fish are fresh, the 
eyes are bright, the flesh firm and elastic, and the smell 
.agreeable. p. 
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• I'll warrant it all wool, ma'am.' 

GOING SHOPPING. 

Certainly there is no one thing in which an inexperienced 
person is more apt to go astray than this — shopping. 
Until one grows accustomed to it, one is very apt to fancy 
that a given sum will do much more than ever it was 
made to do. It is not everybody who remembers that 
when you start with a sovereign you will only get 
twenty shillings' worth out of it. 

There are such temptations, too, to the mother of a 
little family, or the young wife who likes to see her 
home pretty ! This bit of stuff for pinafores, or that 
pair of bright-looking pictures. Well, they are so 
cheap, it is a pity not to have them. Two and eleven 
pence halfpenny ! not so much out of a pound ! It is 
not till you have paid for them, and count your change, 
that you realise the fact that you have spent three 

III. D 
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shillings all but a lialf penny on what you could have 
done without, and that you will need the money very 
much, before your shopping is over, for what you really 
want. It is only bitter experience that teaches us this ; 
and that we must, at starting, harden ourselves against 
all temptations to buy what we cannot afford. 

There are two mottoes I would especially recommend 
to the attention of young housekeepers. One is, 
' Nothing is cheap if you do not want it: * the other, 
' Beware of Bargains.' 

I have known many persons tempted to buy what 
they saw marked up cheap, though they had no par- 
ticular use for it. The article would be laid by, and, ten 
chances to one, it would, after a while, be put to a use 
it was never intended for, or perhaps sold again at a 
much less price than was given for it. So that the 
cheap article was, in &ct, very dear indeed. In this 
way summer clothes are made to do duty for winter, 
house shoes taken for outdoor wear, or a piece of alpaca 
used for linings, when a cheaper article would have been 
more suitable. Only, these had been bought because 
they were marked cheap, and without having any 
definite purpose in view. 

It is much the same with so-called bargains. As a 
rule there is no such thing ; at least, in the ordinary 
way of trade. If things called bargains are damaged, 
unseasonable, or of the class of goods made up on purpose, 
they are dear at any price. 

Of course there may arise occasions when, owing to 
circumstances known to yourself, goods are sold cheap. 
But these are rare, and unless you are actually at the 
time in want of it, there is little prudence in pur- 
chasing a thing because at some indefinite period you 
may possibly need it. 

As regards second-hand furniture it may not be 
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amiss to observe that, in buying snob goods, the most 
strict scrutiny should be made before having them into 
your own rooms. It would be as well to make a rule 
always to cleanse them thoroughly with disinfectants, 
as not only troublesome and disagreeable insects, but 
contagious diseases have been ere now brought into 
houses by such means. 

I would, indeed, recommend everyone invariably 
to purchase bedding new, and of the best quality which 
their means will permit. 

Of late years there has been a marvellous increase in 
the production of cheap goods of every description. The 
true economist sees it with regret, for, in fact, these 
cheap articles give satisfaction to no one, and are the 
origin of a great deal of mischief. It is a very common 
remark with young women, when they have purchased 
one of these tempting showy gown pieces, for instance, 
at a less price than our grandmothers would have paid 
for a yard of the honest fabric they clothed themselves 
in, * Oh ! it is not worth spending much time on in 
the making, it will look very well for a while.' 

Yes, that is the fact. There is no inducement to 
exert thought or care in the making up of such a poor, 
treacherous fabric. So it is just basted together, and 
the first Sunday, when the sun is shining, and the first 
transient gloss is upon the dress, it looks pretty. But a 
shower of rain — less than that, an autumn fog, a crush 
in an omnibus, or a splash from a water-cart, or even 
without mischance — in a month's time — where is the 
cheap dress that looked so tempting, stiffened out over 
the calico, in the draper's shop ? It is not a rag, more 
the pity, or it might be used for a duster and burned 
afterwards. But no, it keeps the form of a garment, it 
drags on, a miserable, sordid, disgraceful emblem of all 
that is pitiful, make-shift, and wasteful in domestic life. 

D 2 
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The same may be said of the flowers, feathers, gloves, 
ribbons, scarfs, — ^the thousand pretty cheap nothings, 
which literally lose their gloss as they leave the draper's 
windows, and, like the fairy money paid to the doers of 
evil deeds, become faded leaves, worthless in the hands 
of their owners. 

I much fear, so great has become the traffic in this 
class of productions, that it requires considerable re- 
search and experience, not to speak of firmness, to 
procure the only really cheap bargains the prudent 
will have anything to do with ; namely, the thorough, 
well-made article that is what it calh itself. There is 
so much more profit to be made out of these * inferior * 
manufactures, turned out in immense quantities, that we 
need not wonder they are pushed and puffed sometimes 
to the extent of ruining honest dealers, who are content 
to rely on the genuineness of their stock in trade. 

Yet reliable dealers are to be found, and I would 
strongly advise you, having once made the discovery, 
to keep to these. The only real bargains are to be 
obtained of them. Avoid shams of all sorts. 

* It looks like,' should never tempt when one can 
have * It is.* 

Have you ever thought how dear you pay for this ? 
The rubbishy polish, to make honest leather look like 
patent ; the gummed-up surface, to cheat plain genuine 
cotfcon into a make-believe of satin. The paltry buttons, 
and tassels, and gew-gaws, which are barely tacked on by 
a thread. These must all be paid for. Yet they soon dis- 
appear ; the bald undecorated spot is left, and the boot or 
shoe, or jacket, is * shabby ' before it has been twice worn. 

* How cheap ! ' It is the evil genius to-day of the 
young housekeeper making her first essay. And, what- 
ever else she finds at small cost, how dear she buys her 
experience ! 
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Not very long ago a yoxmg newly-married friend of 
mine set out on her first expedition in marketing. She 
was a well-intentioned young wife, whose education had 
been expensive, but had not included domestic economy. 
Still she meant to try. In passing a large butter and 
cheese shop, she saw a fine piece of bacon in the window 
marked lOdf. She walked boldly in and said ' I would 
like that,' pointing to the bacon. 

* Take the piece ? ' asked the man, lifting it in to the 
scales. 

*Yes,' replied the young lady, putting down a 
shilling, and opening her basket. 

The man dashed the bacon on the scale, and shouted 
• Four and-a-half, three and ninepence ! ' 

The young market-woman turned pale. Her calcu- 
lations had been based on the idea that the whole piece 
of bacon was to be charged lOd. only, as marked. 

She paid the remainder in silence, and returned 
home with her sole purchase of the morning : a sadder, 
but a wiser woman. 

This is a fact, though it reminds one of poor little 
Dora, in Dickens's tale of * David Copperfield,' and her 
purchases of the whole salmon and barrel of oysters. 

Nothing is cheap that is bad. Yet I have known 
persons deliberately purchase articles which, to their 
certain knowledge, could not be otherwise than terribly 
inferior, or even quite different from the things they 
purposed to be. The fact of less money being asked 
seems to bhnd them to the truth that they are really 
giving money to become possessed of what will never 
yield them satisfaction or profit. 

Far better spend the money in having a pair of worn 
boots or shoes strongly cobbled, than buy cheap slop- 
made things, which will never resist wet, and, ere many 
days are passed, will be snares to your feet. Better 
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purchase strong unbleached calico than the dead- white, 
flour-dressed stuff, ticketed at a tempting price, but the 
cost of which you will recall with regret when you find 
you have wasted time in forming garments and sewing 
what is but the thinnest web of pretence that cottoli ever 
formed, which the first washing will betray, and which, so 
long as it lasts, will bear constant protest against your 
judgment and frugality. 

Buy little, bnt always with much forethought and 
consideration. Let fche mere fact of a sudden desire to 
make a purchase put you on your guard. You had not 
intended to buy this or that when you came out. It 
had not formed the subject of anticipation or desire till 
now. Then probably you do not really need it. At 
any rate, delay; it will keep. Think it over. The 
chances are you will find you can do very well without 
it, and you will see cause to congratulate yourself on 
the result of second thoughts. 

I remember more than once finding a dear young 
friend, who had newly entered upon the dignities of 
housekeeping, in tears, before the third month of her 
married life was passed. 

* Oh ! dear,' she would say, in reply to my anxious 
enquiries. * I am afraid I shall never do. It is only 
Thursday, and I have spent all my money, that ought 
to have lasted a week.' 

* But what can you have done with it ? ' I would ask. 
* You know it is only meant for housekeeping, and you 
have lived very plainly.' 

* Yes, but I got those flower-pots, they were so cheap, 
and this piece of towelling; it was marked next to 
nothing.* 

* Just so, but you do not want towels, do you ? ' 

* Oh no, but we may some day, it was so cheap ! ' 

* And what did they cost together ? ' 
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'Two and twopence/ she sobbed, 'and three and 
ninepence/ 

' Five and elevenpence, nearly six shillings in all/ I 
remarked. 'What a fuss you wonld have made had 
yonr pocket been picked of that snm, my dear ! yet these 
gilt things will tarnish in a month, and be pat oat of 
sight ; and as for the towels,. I pity anyone who dries 
his face and hands apon them. They are made of the 
veriest refnse, and filled with hard knots of some sab- 
stance, certainly not flax. They will be banished to the 
kitchen for knife-cloths.' 

Bat experience brings wisdom, or at least an 
avoidance of follies, and my little friend has enough and 
to spare now, and never needs the helping hand to eke 
oat her weekly allowance, and save her &om that 
terrible sloagh of despond into which reckless par- 
chasing too often has led the anwary and inexperienced. 
I mean Debt.' 

Those foar letters ; what terrible things they spell ! 
Coald I sappose I needed to warn any of my readers 
against this evil, all that I have here set down wonld be 
useless. For to him or her who takes credit, it is simply 
impossible to choose. They mast bay dearly, they mast 
bay badly ; if it is so imposed apon them. They will 
never know the worth of the money they have earned. 
Hardly indeed will they seem to earn for themselves. 
The everlasting increasing, horrible incabas of debt, 
swallows ap all freedom, all power of choice, all self- 
respect. Alas ! how often more than all this ! 

Bat the poor, and those who have little to spend, 
cannot afford to go in debt, nor can they afford to bay 
cheaply. 

What they want, in the way of clothing, is the 
thing that will last, that will wear well to the end, that 
will bear hard wearing, taming, altering, washing, 
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handing down to the little ones in torn. Everything 
a woman buys, of this sort, should be something towards 
capital. JTot a bit of stuff to run together, wear a 
month or two, and light the fire with ; but a garment 
that she may contemplate taking in for Jane, and 
shortening for Mary, and cutting up for Bobby, and 
still putting away for some possible future. 

Calico without * dress,' woollen stuffs unmixed with 
cotton, coloured flannels for winter wear and knitted 
garments of fleecy wool, bought with stray pennies, and 
which even the toddlers can be taught to knit, are 
best. 

Strong linseys are good for winter wear. Prints and 
hoUands, the latter unglazed, the former in '£ebst' 
colours, are children's especial wear for summer. Let all 
be as good as your purse can allow. Pay for substance, 
not ornament ; reality, not imitation. 

Young housekeeper, try the experiment of asking 
yourself, * Is it necessary ? ' ere you make a purchase. 
You will thus soon overcome and triumph, amid the 
trials and temptations of * shopping.' P. 



THE nOTJSEKEEFEB. 

In the pleasant housekeeper's room of the Manor House 
we shall find Mrs. Knight, the housekeeper, busily 
engaged in examining a great pile of household linen, 
to see what repairs are needed, and and what is re- 
quired to replenish the stock. When this is done, she 
intends to spend the rest of the afternoon in writing 
the labels for that large assortment of jams and jellies, 
which the little still-room maid is arranging on the 
table near her, and which she will put away in her 
store-room for winter use. Mrs. Knight is now an 
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elderly woman. She hto spent the greater portion of 
her life at the Manor House, where she is respected and 
valued by her employers, who look upon her as a &ithfiil 
friend. When only fifteen years old she was left an 
orphan and came here under the former housekeeper as 
still-room maid. Her duties were then to attend upon 
the housekeeper. In this position she had opportunities, 
of learning many things regarding the general manage* 
ment of a house, which were afterwards very valuable 
to her. During this period of her life it sometimes 
happened that the housekeeper was obliged at intervals 
to act as cook, and at such times the young still-room 
maid, by assisting her, gained a good knowledge of 
cookery. After twelve years of faithful service she was 
married, and went to live in the neighbouring town, but 
she did not long preside over her own home, for four 
years after her marriage, her husband was stricken down 
with rheumatic fever and died. Her former master and 
mistress then proposed that she should return to them 
as housekeeper, promising, at the same time, to place 
her two little children at school when they were old 
enough. Mrs. Knight gladly accepted this offer, and 
has retained her present situation for a period of twenty- 
five years. 

She has seen her master's children grow up to man- 
hood and womanhood, has been the faithful and un- 
wearied nurse, night and day, by the side of many a 
sick bed, and has seen her own two children respected 
and valued in the situations they occupy in the families 
of her master's married daughters. Mrs. Knight is 
what all women in her responsible position should be, 
an intelligent, sensible, and strictly conscientious woman. 
She has the entire- charge of a large establishment, with 
a full staff of servants, and believing that example is 
stronger than precept, her daily life is a pattern to the 
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yoimger servants whom she directs and governs. Her 
nniform kindness and jnstice in ruling, together with 
her assiduity in promoting the comfort and welfare of 
those under her, make it very pleasant and easy for her 
to maintain her position as the representative of her 
mistress. 

Our good housekeeper thoroughly understands every 
department of household work. Her early training has 
qualified her for the duty of superintending, if necessary, 
the preparation of all the food of the household. She 
daily prepares the confectionery needed at her master's 
table, and it has long been a delightful recreation to the 
young ladies of the family to help her and take lessons 
in this branch of cookery. Mrs. Knight being an 
excellent needlewoman, the arrangement and repairing 
of the family table and bed linen is to her easy and 
pleasant work after the more active duties of the day 
are over. 

Carpets, curtains, table-covers, and bed-hangings, all 
show her care and good management. She is also an 
excellent book-keeper, and most accurate and methodical 
in keeping accounts. This is an important qualification, 
because all tradesmen's bills relating to articles of house- 
hold use are paid by her, as well as the wages of the 
indoor servants. Every payment made is duly entered, 
and thus the household expenses can be seen at a glance. 
She keeps an account also of everything ordered, which 
she compares with the bills when they are sent in. By 
doing this constantly, she knows the proper quantities 
necessary for the week or month, and can check ex- 
travagance among the servants. 

She possesses an excellent eye for arrangement, 
which enables her to superintend the work of those 
whose duty it is to keep clean the bedrooms and sitting- 
rooms occupied by the family. Cobwebs, dust, and dirt 
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find no resting-place at the Manor House, for they never 
fail to be detected by Mrs. Knight's vigilant eye, shonld 
they have escaped the housemaids' notice. She can see 
at a glance, on entering a room, whether the furniture 
is properly arranged, the hearthrugs, table-covers, 
window-blinds, or bed-clothes straight, and the curtains 
falling in graceful folds. Every day she goes through 
each room in the house to see that it is in order. 

In every department of her work she is punctual 
and methodical, and trains the servants of the household 
to habits of punctuality and method, well knowing that 
the comfort of the family depends much on this. Her 
daily, monthly, and half-yearly duties are all arranged 
and performed with the most perfect regularity. 

Let us follow her as she goes through her daily 
routine. She is never idle ; all her life she has set an 
example of early rising, and every morning she is up at 
the same time as the servants who prepare the rooms 
and the breakfast for the family. She is thus able to 
see that each one is at her appointed work, and that the 
work is duly performed. Having given the cook what- 
ever may be required from the storeroom for the meal, 
and prepared any particular dish that is required, she 
takes her own breakfast in the housekeeper's room, with 
the butler, the lady's maid, and valet, these being the 
upper servants of the household. The room has been 
prepared and the breakfast table laid by the still-room 
maid, who is the housekeeper's assistant. 

After breakfast the mistress of the house will visit 
the housekeeper's room to give instructions regarding 
dinner and other household matters. To-day several 
guests are expected, who will stay some weeks, and it is 
necessary to make the final preparations in the rooms 
they are to occupy. Mrs. Knight also, at this time, 
consults her mistress regarding the purchase of anything 
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that is necessary, as bed or table linen, carpets, or 
curtains. 

Orders are now written out for the various trades- 
men who are to supply what is wanted for the house- 
hold. The cook receives her directions for the family 
dinner and for the day, and the housekeeper gives out 
from her storeroom whatever may be required. 

Having made what preparations are necessary for 
luncheon, and arranged what is to be served for the 
servants' dinner, the active housekeeper makes jellies, 
creams, ices, cakes, and other confectionery, which will 
be needed for the family table, and arranges the dessert 
from the stores kept in her storeroom. 

She must sometimes go out marketing, in order that 
she may choose what is required ; but this is not 
necessary every day. 

She now visits the bedrooms to see that the house- 
maids have done their work properly, and that every- 
thing is in proper order. The active duties of the day 
are generally over when the family dinner is served. 
The time for this meal varies in England from five to 
eight in the evening ; but there is always something to 
be put in order in a large household like this, where the 
housekeeper takes a real interest in her duties ; and it 
is occasionally necessary to make some preparations for 
the next day's work. 

Every season of the year brings with it some special 
duty in addition to the ordinary ones. 

During each of the summer and autumn months 
fruits that are in season will require to be preserved or 
bottled for winter use. Various kinds of pickles must 
also be made and stored. 

In spring, lace and muslin curtains, which have been 
put away for the winter, will need looking over, repairing, 
washing, and starching. Stores of linen require bleach- 
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ing, blankets and connterpanes are washed and pnt 
away safe from moth, winter cnrtainB are well brushed, 
carpets are taken up, cleaned, and repaired or renewed. 
The house is thoroughly cleaned from the dust of the 
winter fires, ceilings may require whitewashing, walls 
papering, paint washing, floors scrubbing, closets, 
drawers, and chests turning out and cleansing, and all 
this work is directed and superintended by the house- 
keeper. 

On the approach of winter she supervises the hanging 
of curtains and other preparations for the season, and 
has the muslin or lace hangings washed and put away. 

The situation of housekeeper in so large a household 
is, you may see, no sinecure. But few women superintend 
a household such as this, compared with those who 
are housekeepers in their own little households. The 
wife of the humblest labourer is her own housekeeper, 
and she should be as orderly, punctual, and methodical, 
as the housekeeper at the Manor House. 

Forethought and good management are important 
in the work of the cottage as well as in that of the hall. 
Where a little maid of all work is kept, the duty of 
training her to be a useful servant devolves upon the 
mistress as much as the training and superintendence of 
the younger servants upon the housekeeper of the larger 
establishments of the rich. 

Enormous numbers of persons in all civilised coun- 
tries are dependent upon the housekeeper for their 
daily comfort, whether she be the wife, mother, sister, 
daughter, or paid servant of the master of the house. 

The housekeeper who presides over her own home has 
it in her power to make it a pleasant, cheerful place, to be 
enjoyed when the cares and toils of the day are over ; but 
by mismanagement it may become miserable and comfort- 
less, and a place which is avoided as much as possible. 
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Good housekeepers make home-loving, sober, re- 
spectable men, and well trained servants. The model 
wife of the Proverbs is her own housekeeper as well as 
the mistress of her own household, and of such as she it 
JB written, ' Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all.* S. 



THE COOK. 



If you have ever read the description of Aunt Chloe, 
in * Uncle Tom's Cabin,' you have had an excellent 
picture of what a cook should not be. Poor Aunt 
Chloe was the negro woman who acted as cook in Mr. 
St. Clair's establishment, and she certainly sent excel- 
lently-prepared dishes to her master's table ; but an 
inspection of the cooking operations by which her results 
were gained tended to destroy all relish for the food, 
for dirt and disorder reigned in the kitchen, and chaos 
in all its drawers and cupboards. Nothing is more 
repulsive than a dirty cook, for the food of all the 
household passes through her hands, and her negligence 
is constantly coming to light at the family meals, some- 
times to the annoyance and discomfort of all present. 
Here is a picture of one who is a model, in regard to 
personal appearance, to all her profession. Her hair is 
smoothly put back under a clean muslin cap, her cotton 
dress is not long enough to trail about on the kitchen 
floor, and the sleeves are pinned up to leave her hands 
and arms, which are perfectly clean, quite free for her 
work. Over her dress is a large cooking-apron, and 
she wears good substantial shoes and stockings. A 
small white collar gives the finishing touch of nicety, as 
she moves about her spotless kitchen, making prepara- 
tions for breakfast. And what a cheerful kitchen it 
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is with its bright range, white tables, dresser, and floor, 
and its brilliant dishcovers and tinware ! 

Although there is no hnrry or anxiety to be seen, the 
cook's duties are very numerous, but by early rising and 
forethought much time and trouble is saved. Where no 
kitchenmaid is kept, the duties of the cook are to keep 
the kitchen, scuUery, and larders clean, as well as the 
passages leading to them. She takes charge of the 
servants' bedroom, cleans the hall and front door steps, 
and attends to the door used by the servants and trades- 
men. Her principal duty, however, is the preparation 
of the food ; and in some cases she makes the bread for 
the household. Where a kitchen or scullery maid is 
kept, the cook's work is lightened; the scrubbing of 
kitchens and larders, stove-cleaning, and other rough 





Bottle- jack and meat screen. Caldron. 

work being the duty of the subordinate, who also 
washes up, cleans the cooking utensils, and prepares the 
vegetables for cooking. In many families the cook is 
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also housekeeper ; but she does not perform all the work 
which devolves on one who has no other duties — those 
pertaining to the work of the housemaids and the ar- 
rangement of the house falling upon the head house- 
maid or parlourmaid. When the offices of housekeeper 
and cook are thus combined, the position of the latter is 
become a responsible one. She purchases what is re- 
quired for the household, keeps account of what is sup- 
plied and used, makes all the confectionery, preserves, 
pickles, and jellies, and generally takes charge of the 
store-room. 



Dutch oven. Yorkshire oven. 

As the cook is the head servant in the kitchen, it is 
essential that her conduct should be an example to those 
around her, otherwise she cannot command their respect. 
It will be her duty to check any impropriety of be- 
haviour or unsuitable conversation that goes on in the 
kitchen among the younger servants, but she cannot do 
this unless her own behaviour is characteiised by the 
steadiness which best suits her position. 

She must also be methodical in her work, otherwise 
it will never be certain that the food is prepared to suit 
the tastes of the family. The cook who guesses instead 
of measuring her quantities, sends puddings to table one 
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day almost nnsweetened, and the next tasting of little 
else than sngar. The stews and soups are one day 




Boiler. 



Fish-kettle with moveable perforated tray. 



insipid for want of seasoning, and the next uneatable 
because they have too much. Pastry is sometimes hard 
and heavy, and at other times too rich, from the use of 
too little or too much butter or lard in its preparation. 

Want of punctuality in a cook is a serious defect, 
which often causes the utmost inconvenience and dis- 
comfort, more especially to those members of the house- 
hold who are engaged in business. Irritation at the 
time and indigestion from hurried meals are the certain 
results of this shortcoming. The mistress of the house 
should always be able to rely on the meals being ready 
exactly at the time for which they were ordered. 

Want of forethought is often the cause of failure in 
punctuality, the kitchen fire not being made up in time to 
bum clear and bright before the cooking begins. Soups 
and stews are not prepared long enough before they are 
needed. Saucepans cannot be made to boil when they are 
required, and preparations that might have been made 
before the busier part of the day commenced are left to 
the last. 

Cleanliness in work as well as in person should cha- 
racterise the cook ; for unless all the cooking utensils are 
m. B 
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kept thoroughly clean, the flavour of j the food may be 
destroyed. Puddings boiled in musty pudding-cloths, 
which have not been properly dried, or which perhaps 
have been washed with soap, currants mixed with sand 
and stones, vegetables served with snails or caterpillars, 
are all disgusting evidences of want of proper care in 
this respect. 

As the cook has so much valuable property passing 
through her hands, she should be strictly conscientious, 
making the most of everything, like a faithful steward. 
The best rule for guidance on this point is to use her 
employer's property as if it were her own ; this will 
generally prevent extravagance. Wastefulness under 
any circumstances is a sin. 

Cooking is very important work, for it is the process 
by which the food is prepared for being easily turned 
into flesh and bones and brain by the living body. The 
strength of the body therefore depends upon it. Badly 
cooked food does not nourish or sustain the body, 
for the digestive organs cannot act upon it. An 
ignorant cook generally thinks she understands her 
business, simply because she does not know how much 
there is to learn regarding it ; such a person resents any 
directions given by her mistress as interference. On 
the other hand, a really intel- 
ligent person is always learn- 
ing, and becoming more profi- 
I cient in her art. The schools 

^^^^^ZZZm^^^ ^^^ cookery which are being 

stewpan. established in various parts of 

the country will do much, it is hoped, in making this 
subject more thoroughly and intelligently understood, 
and in preventing the shameful waste of food seen in 
the households of both rich and poor. The perquisites 
of the cook often lead to disagreement between mistres 
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and servant, and it would be well for both parties if 
these were entirely abolished. Unless they are dis- 
tinctly understood to be part gf her wages, the cook has 
no right to them. Where the food is properly managed 
there can be very little of snch qnestionable spoils. The 
cook's perquisites generally consist of the dripping, bones, 
and broken meat, all of which with careful manage- 
ment may be used up for parlour or kitchen, or, where 
the master or mistress desires it, may be made into 
nourishing meals for the sick and poor. 

Extravagant or dishonest cooks often increase their 
gains by throwing large pieces of butter among the 
dripping, and putting among the broken meat that which 
should go into the digester or stock-pot for soups or 
gravies. The cook, especially when she is also house- 
keeper, is often tempted to take bribes from tradesmen 
which are given for the purpose of securing the trade of 
the household, and the master of the house suffers, since 
the cost of the bribe is generally added to the price of 
the goods supplied. 

The daily duties of the cook are, to light the kitchen 
fire, clean the range, sweep the kitchen, and attend to 
the hall and steps ; all which work, however, is per- 
formed by the kitchenmaid when one is kept. Breakfast 
is next prepared for parlour and kitchen, and having 
washed the breakfast ware and made up the fire, she 
visits the larder, sees that nothing kept there is spoiling, 
wipes out the bread-pan, and is then ready to receive her 
mistress, who should after breakfast visit the kitchen, 
see what food is in the house, and give her orders for 
dinner. The cook then sees the various tradesmen, or, 
it may be, goes to market and buys what is required ; 
then arranges and cooks the dinner. She presides at 
the servants' meals in the kitchen. Should the family 
dinner be late, the servants will dine in the middle of 

■ 2 
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the day; and when a dinner is provided for the children, 
the servants' dinner immediately follows. After the 
dinners are over, dishes are washed, the kitchen range, 
floor, dresser, and tables cleaned, and unless a hot snpper 
is required, the cook's heaviest duties are over for the 
day. The servants' bedroom is attended to before the 
active preparations for dinnier commence, and the larders 
are scrubbed two or three times a week, either imme- 
diately after breakfast or when the kitchens are cleaned. 

A willing kitchenmaid may learn much under a 
good cook, for it is the situation which affords the best 
opportunity of training for that profession. 

In large establishments a scullerymaid is kept to 
help the kitchenmaid, who is thus left more at liberty to 
assist in the cooking. The duties of the scullerymaid 
are to wash dishes and saucepans, keep the roughest of 
the cooking utensils clean, and do the dirtiest portion of 
the cleaning in the kitchens and scullery. 

I think you will understand the use of the various 
implements here drawn without explanation from me. 



THE HOUSEMAID. 



In yonder old house that stands facing down the village 
street lives a household consisting of father, mother, and 
seven grown-up sons and daughters. You may be sure, 
from the size of the house, and the number of the 
family, that there will be plenty of work to be done, 
and if you are awake before six on a summer morning 
you will see the two servants of the establishment com- 
mence their morning round of duties. 

First the housemaid appears, opening the shutters 
and throwing up the window-sashes of dining and 
drawing-room. The cook is then seen shaking the mats, 
sweeping the hall, and washing the front door steps ; for, 
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niiless she does some portion of the sweeping and dust- 
ing, the honsemaid will not be able to clean the rooms 
in time for breakfast. 

In snch a household as this the housemaid^s duties 
are very numerous, and can only be performed without 
inconvenience to the family by early rising, activity, 
forethought, and intelligence. We will follow her in her 
daily round, noticing what she does and how she does 
it. She takes charge of, and keeps clean, all the rooms 
of the house occupied by the family, with the stairs and 
passages by which they are connected, makes fires, 
cleans grates, sweeps carpets, polishes furniture, and 
makes beds. She also waits at table, cleans silver plate, 
washes the glass and china, and repairs bed and table 
linen. If a footman or parlourmaid were kept, she 
would be relieved of some of these duties, for a parlour- 
maid, being engaged specially as an attendant on the 
family and visitors, waits at table, answers bells, keeps 
the plate, glass, china, and table-linen in repair, dusts 
and polishes the furniture of the drawing-room and 
library, and sometimes takes entire charge of the 
drawing-room, besides which she occasionally gives the 
housemaid, when there is but one, some help in bed- 
making. All this leaves the latter at liberty to keep 
the house clean, for she will not be required to be in 
close attendance on her employers. 

A housemaid must understand many varieties of 
household work in order to perform her duties satis- 
factorily. Ignorance in regard to poh'shing furniture, 
cleaning plate, sweeping carpets, washing glass and 
china, keeping steel-work bright and free from rust, 
might cause her employers much loss and produce dis- 
comfort in the household. 

The housemaid's first duty after opening the windows 
and shutters, is to sweep and dust the sitting-rooms and 
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dining-room. This work should be finished, the grates 
cleaned, the fires burning brightly, and the breakfast- 
table laid, by the time the family leave their bedrooms. 
On a certain morning every week each room receives a 
special sweeping and dusting. This morning is to be 
devoted to the drawing-room, and the dining or break- 
fast-room having been put in order and made comfort- 
able for the morning meal, this special work is proceeded 
with. The hearthrug and table-covers are first taken 
out, shaken, and left a while in the air, curtains are 
pinned up, small artioles of furniture, cushions, and 
ornaments are put outside the door, ornamental needle- 
work is folded and laid aside, chairs and other furniture 
are placed in the centre of the room and covered with a 
dusting-sheet. The fender and fire-irons are taken out 
to be polished, and, a piece of canvas being laid in front 
of the fire-place, the ashes and cinders are taken away 
to be sifted and used for the after dinner fire in the 
kitchen. The housemaid's box, containing all the im- 
plements for stove-cleaning, is now brought in, and the 
blackleading and polishing proceeds vigorously. During 
the process the maid wears a pair of very stout leather 
gloves to preserve her hands so that they may not be 
unsightly when waiting at table. The steel bars and 
knobs of the grate having been rubbed bright with 
leather and the proper polishing-paste, the fire is laid 
ready for lighting. The next operation is carpet- 
sweeping. Damp grass or tea-leaves having been 
strewn all over the floor, the corners and sides are 
swept with a short-handled carpet-broom, the dust 
being taken as it is swept into the dust-pan. The 
furniture is now moved back to the sides and the 
middle of the room swept, the part next the door being 
left to the last. The use of the short broom and dust- 
pan prevents much dust flying about the room and 
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settling on the walls, curtains, and pictures. When a 
long-handled broom is used, the dust swept from one 
part of the carpet is raised again and again in its passage 
towards the door, because the dust-pan cannot be used 
until the last. A good housemaid is careful to sweep so 
that the pile or surface of the carpet is not made jagged 
and uneven by her strokes. Brussels and Turkey car- 
pets are soon injured by carelessness in this matter. 

The maid now leaves the dust to settle, then brings 
back fender and fire-irons, hearthrug, table-covers, and 
everything that was placed outside, and proceeds to dust 
and rub the furniture. For this purpose she is pro- 
vided with an old silk handkerchief for French-polished 
furniture, a soft dusting-brush for pictures and ledges, 
and soft linen rubbers. 

Eetch ornament is dusted with a clean cloth, the 
furniture not only dusted but rubbed free from all 
finger-marks, stuffed couches and chairs are brushed, 
pictures and mirrors carefully polished, window-panes 
dusted, and, curtains, covers, and ornaments being 
arranged according to the rule of the house, the room 
is ready for use. Then she goes upstairs to the bed- 
rooms, opens the windows wide, takes ofi* the blankets 
and sheets from the beds, turns over the beds and 
mattresses, so arranging them all that they may catch 
the fresh air from the open windows, and brings down 
all dirty water. 

Breakfast being finished, the dining-room is made 
tidy, crumbs being swept up, fire mended, and all traces 
of the meal removed. The table-cloth and table- 
napkins are neatly folded and put in the press, and the 
silver which has been used is at once cleaned. 

The cook washes the breakfast things while the 
housemaid, taking plenty of hot water, goes to the bed- 
rooms, washes the toilet- ware, drying each article with 
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a cloth kept for the purpose, then washes and dries the 
tops of the wash-stands, and proceeds to make the beds. 

If feather beds are nsed, they are well beaten every 
morning, and turned over. Mattresses are simply 
turned. All the beds being made, the dust is swept up 
from the carpets and from under the furniture with a 
short-handled broom into the dust-pan, great care being 
taken to prevent its flying about the room. The furni- 
ture of each room is then rubbed and dusted, jugs and 
water-bottles filled, and the doors closed to keep out 
dust while the stairs are swept. 

A large clean apron is kept speciaJly for bed-making, 
in order that the edges of the mattresses may not be 
soiled by contact with the housemaid's dress. 

The stairs are now swept with the short-handled 
banister broom, after which they are dusted and the 
hand-rail polished. 

Unless the drawing-room furniture has been rubbed 
while the family were finishing breakfast, it should be 
done either before or immediately after the bedrooms. 
In any case it should be ready before the time for callers. 
Where the drawing-room is used every day, the grate 
should be polished, fire made, and carpet swept, before 
the family comes down to breakfast. 

The housemaid now dresses to answer the door to 
visitors, and, keeping a muslin apron at hand to slip 
on when the bell rings, makes her preparations for 
luncheon or dinner according to the arrangements of 
the household. 

Gathering together on a tray, cruet-stand, salt- 
cellars, water-bottles, dinner-mats, table-napkins, forks, 
spoons, knives, and glasses, she proceeds to the dining- 
room, sweeps up the hearth, and lays the cloth. The 
salt-cellars and cruet-stand will have previously been 
cleaned and replenished and the water-bottles filled with 
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firesh drinking-water. The hot dishes are then brought 
to the table, and, chairs being placed, the family are 
Bummoned to the meal by the luncheon or dinner bell, 
which the housemaid rings at the appointed time. 

She waits on the family during the meal, and when 
no longer required, attends to the fires and sweeps up 
the hearths of drawing-room and library, in order that 
they may be tidy when they are occupied after the 
meal. 

The dining-table will now be cleared and left in 
order, after which the housemaid cleans the silver, 
washes the glass, and puts everything away ready for 
use. 

After dinner she may find some time for mending 
linen or doing other needlework, but when she is the 
only servant besides the cook there will be but little 
time for this in a large family. Her next duty will be 
to prepare tea, and carry it into the drawing or dining- 
room, according to the rule of the house. The cook has 
very little to do in the preparation of tea, and the china 
tea-service is always in charge of the housemaid. After 
tea the bedrooms must be prepared for their occupants, 
windows closed (in winter this is done soon after mid- 
day), bedclothes turned down, dirty water removed 
and fresh supplied for washing and drinking. Blinds 
must also be drawn down, and chamber candlesticks for 
each room put ready in the appointed place, except 
where the bedrooms are lighted with gas. If supper is 
required, the housemaid prepares the supper tray, and 
removes it, and, having put all that is in her charge 
away in good order, prepares the fuel for her morning 
fires and her duties for the day are over. 

A methodical housemaid has a weekly as well as a 
daily routine by which every room under her charge 
receives special attention once a week. This extra 
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work is divided so that there is no day on which the 
maid cannot be ready by a certain time to answer the door. 
On Monday the drawing-room is thoroughly swept, 
on the two following days two of the bedrooms, the 
carpets of which, being loose, are taken np and shaken, 
mattresses brushed, and one of the floors scrubbed. The 
dining-room and the stairs are the special work of other 
two days, and window-cleaning is done on the days when 
there is most leisure. 

Stair rods are polished every week, and the plate not 
in ordinary use has regularly a weekly rubbing. There 
is besides a half-yearly routine when carpets of sitting- 
rooms are taken up, the rooms scrubbed, curtains 
changed for the season, chimneys swept after the 
winter fires, paint-work washed, stuffed furniture freed 
from dust by beating in the open air, and mattresses 
re-covered when necessary. The most important half- 
yearly cleaning takes place after the winter fires are 
done with, for then th^ouse puts on its summer garb. 
When an under-housemaid is kept, she does the rougher 
portion of the work, scrubbing floors and cleaniug 
grates, while the head housemaid takes charge of the 
drawing-room, dusts and polishes the furniture, and 
supervises the arrangement and work of all the rooms. 
A chambermaid's duties are almost confined to the 
sleeping-rooms ; she takes no part in the work of the 
drawing or dining-room, or library, nor in attending 
on the family or visitors except in connection with the 
bedrooms. v ,; , 

As the housemaid comes much in contact with the 
family, it is of the utmost importance that she should 
be neat and tidy in her person and work, quick in all 
her movements, good-tempered, obliging and cheerful. 
She should also be orderly and methodical in all she 
does, and modest in her dress and behaviour. S. 
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THE SICK ROOM. 

Everyone who has seen a sick bed, or gone through an 
illness, will recall to mind the many and important 
duties the nurse had to perform. 

Perhaps some reader of this book may have been 
nursed through a sickness by her mother ; if so, she will 
never forget how her pain was lessened, her discomfort 
decreased, her appetite tempted, and her mind cheered 
by her anxious parent, who waited upon her night and 
day, inspired by affection with strength she had hitherto 
never possessed. A nurse is very powerful in a sick 
room, for she can do 
much good, and also 
much harm ; but a great 
deal depends upon her 
knowledge and willing- 
ness to use it. 

A professional nurse, 
who is sometimes indis- 
pensable in cases of se- 
rious illness, should be, 
if possible, young, from 
twenty to forty years 

old, healthy and active. The sick child. 

good tempered, and not 

easily angered by trifles or by the worrying of irritable 
patients, who, lying upon beds of pain and sickness, 
often become very pettish and inconsiderate. 

Children, especially young ones, cannot be expected, 
when worn out with pain and disease, to show a great 
amount of resignation and patience ; they naturally 
often cry, and thus ask for that soothing which affection 
teaches even the youngest child to give another. 

A good nurse, by combining kindness with firmness. 
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can easily pacify and divert the minds of little patients ; 
but they must be taught to obey, and if they learn to do 
this properly, the obedience they render will never be 
irksome. 

A doll for a little girl to dress, a puzzle for a little 
boy to play with, dominoes and draughts for adults ; 
how much they can do to lessen the pain and weariness 
of sickness ! 

The invalid himself may be too weak to read, and 
his eyes would probably be injured if he were to attempt 
to do so. StiU, he might be sufficiently recovered to 
derive great pleasure from the reading of his nurse ; the 
books, which must, of course, be chosen according to the 
age and sex of the patient, may be entertaining as well 
as instructive ; but the former is the more important, for 
the brain is naturally weak during recovery from an 
illness, and must not be troubled with subjects difficult 
to understand, or which might have a depressing effect 
on the mind. 

The dress of a nurse should be scrupulously neat and 
simple. Cotton print is the best material for a morning 
dress ; for, since it washes without spoiling, a fresh one 
can be worn once or twice a week. 

Grey alpaca is very suitable for afternoon wear ; for 
it gives a sedate, business-like appearance, and when 
enlivened with a clean collar, cuffs, and apron looks 
very neat. 

Thick woollen dresses are not desirable, for they 
may be the means of carrying infection about. 

The first morning work is to tidy the sick room, 
make the bed, wash the patient, and to give him his 
breakfast. 

Crumbs in the bed often rob an invalid of his rest, 
and make him feverish in the morning for want of sleep. 
If he is too ill to get out of bed, the crumbs must be 
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removed, the pillows smoothed, and the sheets put in 
order without moving him. 

If dean sheets are required, which will be the case 
twice a week, or oftener in cases of fevers, they can be 
rolled half way across their breadth and slipped under 
the patient by one person, whilst another gently lifts 
his body first and afterwards bis feet. 

Ventilation is of the greatest importance ; but it is 
an old-fashioned mischievous idea that the window 
cannot be opened without giving the patient cold. 

Fresh air is as essential as food for our well-being 
when in good health. How much more necessary, then, 
must it be for us when we are ill, and our sick room is 
full of the impure air arising from our illness ! 

Of course, the bed is not to be placed in the draught, 
nor the patient to be suddenly exposed to cold air. The 
chief thing is to keep the atmosphere of the room at a 
uniform temperature or degree of warmth, and the best 
and easiest plan is to buy a shilling thermometer and 
hang it up against the wall of the room. Its index or 
point of the mercury line should stand at about 66 
degrees, and be kept at about that point night and day. 

This can be managed, and at the same time the 
window be opened an inch at the top. A good fire in 
the winter, and a small one in spring and autumn, will 
give the desired heat, and will also assist in purifying 
the air. Carpets are forbidden in a sick room where 
contagious disease exists, and it is a good rule to remove 
all unnecessary furniture — bed-curtains are certainly to 
be taken away, for they harbour infection and keep 
out the fresh air. Most doctors forbid the scrubbing of 
floors in rooms whilst used by the sick. The best sub- 
stitute is to tie a damp cloth over the end of a broom, 
and thus to remove the dust and dirt. In using an 
ordinary duster we simply drive the dust from one part 
of the room to another. 
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Bed-pans and chamber ntensils should be emptied 
and washed directly after being nsed, and the latter 
should be provided with a lid. Some cold water, with 
a tablespoonfnl of Condj's disinfecting fluid, must be 
thrown into them to prevent disagreeable smells arising. 

The meals and medicine are to be regulated in strict 
accordance with the doctor's wishes. A good nurse will 
never disobey his orders, for it is a very unjust thing to 
do, both to the patient and to the doctor. 

There is a great difficulty in giving the exact 
quantity of medicine ordered. Suppose the doctor says 
*two teaspoonfdls ' or *two tablespoonfals,' who can 
vouch that all spoons shall be of the same size ? 

The way to get over this difficulty is to buy a 
medicine-glass at a chemist's, which is marked in tea 
and tablespoonfuls. 

It has happened more than once that nurses, instead 
of assisting their charges to good health, have simply 
poisoned them by giving liniments or embrocations of a 
poisonous nature in place of medicine. 

Now this may seem impossible, unless the nurse is 
very stupid and careless ; but it has generally happened 
in the night, when both nurse and patient were tired 
and sleepy. It is by far the safest plan to keep lini- 
ments and such like, containing poison, under lock and 
key ; the use of the key cannot fail to remind the nurse 
of the nature of the remedies she is about to use. 

Before the subject of nursing is dismissed, it must 
not be forgotten to point out how necessary quietness is 
in a sick room. The nurse is to do her work quietly : 
no slamming of doors, knocking over fire-irons with her 
dress, nor creaking of boots can be allowed, or she 
would perhaps disturb and worry her patient, instead of 
being a comfort to her. 

Now a word or two about drinks for invalids. Every- 
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one ought to know how to make them, for they are 
very necessary in a sick room. 

Toast and water cannot be said to taste yery nice, 
bnt it satisfies the thirst of feverish people. It is simply 
toasted bread in water. 

The water should be boiled, and while hot, a piece 
of fresh toasted bread should be put into it. Home* 
made lemonade is a very refreshing drink, and can 
always be given safely to thirsty patients, unless the 
doctor especially forbids it. In rheumatic fever it is 
most suitable and even desirable, for it is often given 
as a medicine, on account of the citric acid lemons 
contain. It is easily made, and is very inexpensive. 
Cut two lemons up in slices, and put them in a jug, pour 
a pint of boiling water on them, and add a tablespoonf ul 
of moist sugar. Then cover up the mouth of the jug, and 
let its contents stand until cold. This is how hospital 
lemonade is made. 

Liquorice water and linseed-tea are old-fashioned 
domestic remedies for colds with slight sore-throat and 
cough. K they do not always cure, they generally 
soothe the mouth and throat, and are therefore of some 
assistance. The first is made by breaking up into small 
pieces an ounce of liquorice stick and half an ounce of 
gum arable, and putting them into a jug, and adding 
two pints of boiling water. Then cover securely the 
mouth of the jug with skin or paper tied on with string, 
and let it stand until the liquid is cold. 

To make linseed-tea, put about an ounce of the un- 
crushed meal into a saucepan containing a pint of cold 
water, and let it simmer an hour over a good fire. 

Beef-tea is used in every sick room, and the sick 

ometimes depend upon it almost entirely for their 

nourishment, meat being too heavy for them to digest, 

even if they have the appetite to eat it. Consequently 
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the importance of making it properly cannot be exagge- 
rated, for it is surprising to see what watery messes 
are often dignified with the name of beef-t^, which 
should be tea containing the strength and goodness of 
the meat, not beef-water, possessing only the smell of it. 

To make beef-tea, bny shin of beef, because that 
part is cheap and free from fat ; superior parts, such as 
buttock or rump, though much more expensive, yield no 
better tea. 

Cut the meat up small, put the pieces into a jar, and 
add cold water, a pint and-a-half to each pound of meat. 
Then cover the jar up with a plate or saucer, and set 
it in an oven, where it should remain from three to four 
hours, with a good fire. 

The quantity of the fluid will then be less, so that 
each pint and.a-half will be reduced to about a pint. 

Beef-tea thus made is very strong and nourishing. 

Some persons vomit after taking beef-tea, not 
because it is too heavy, and the stomach too weak to 
digest it, but because its fat floating on the surface 
makes them sick, and it would most likely do the same 
if tihey were in good health. To remove the fat from 
beef-tea; let it get cold. . The fat will then rise to the 
surface and can be easily taken ofl*. 

Toasted bread may be added to beef- tea, for any large 
quantity of fluid, if taken without solid food, is liable to 
cause an accumulation of wind in the stomach, and 
produce pain and a feeling of distension or fulness. 

Broth is often very useful for the sick who become 
tired of beef-tea, and it dan be made equally nourishing. 
Put a pound of scrag of mutton, bone and all, into a 
saucepan, with a pint of water, and let it simmer over 
the fire an hour or two. Small quantities of carrot, 
pepper, and salt may be added to flavour it, and a little 
pearl barley is a decided improvement. F.N. 
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Worse than thoughtless. 

THE CHILDBEN'S NUItSE. 

The office of nurse is one of the most responsible that a 
woman can occupy, for to her are intrusted the greatest 
treasures her employers possess. On her watchful care 
the bodily health of the children will greatly depend, and 
her training will develop what is good or evil in their 
characters. In houses where there are many young 
children and two nurses, the younger is the nursery- 
maid or assistant ; but where this is not the case, the 
nurse is assisted by some other member of the household. 
A nurse will best learn her duties by first taking a 
situation as under-nurse or nursery-maid. In this 
capacity she will have the rough work to perform, such 
as lighting and attending to the fire, keeping the nur- 
series in order, making the beds, carrying up the meals, 
and generally assisting the head nurse. 
III. r 
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The head nurse will superintend the washing and 
dressing of the children, preside at their meals, accom- 
pany them in their daily walks, and attend to their 
wardrobes. 

To perform these duties properly it is necessary that 
the nurse should rise early, in order that the nursery 
fire may be lighted and the room cleaned before the 
children are ready to get up. The morning bathing 
and dressing is then performed. It is a good plan to 
attend to the elder ones first, so that they may help 
with the little ones, be kept from mischief by being 
employed, and learn to be useful. The beds in the 
night nursery should be stripped of all the coyering as 
soon as the children rise, and the windows thrown open 
to cool the bedding and ventilate the room. The chil- 
dren will now be ready for breakfast, and over this and 
every other meal the nurse will preside. It is her duty 
to teach her charge to behave properly at table, to ask 
politely for what they need, and to handle their knives, 
forks, and spoons in the proper manner. Knives should 
never be allowed to go to the mouth, neither should 
much laughing or talking be allowed at table. Any 
little impropriety of behaviour, such as speaking or 
drinking with the mouth full, eating too greedily, or 
wasting food, should be at once reproved. 

When breakfast has been completed the baby will 
be ready for a short sleep, during which the elder chil- 
dren should amuse themselves under the care of some 
member of the family while the nurse makes the beds 
and puts in order the night nursery. While performing 
this work a nurse should never leave the children alone 
in the nursery, especially if there is a fire there, and 
<5ven while she is present a high fire-guard should always 
1 fixed before the grate to prevent accidents. 

If the morning is fine the children may now go out, 
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and the nurse sHonld see that they walk briskly, and 
where possible, enjoy a run, to exercise their moscles 
and give strength to their limbs. Where there are two 
or three yery young children, perambulators are very 
useful, especially when the mother takes the children out ; 
but if possible they should be dispensed with. When 
taken out in these conveyances the children breathe the 
fresh air, but they do not get exercise, and so are often 
cold and comfortless. The air, too, makes them sleepy, 
and then may be seen the sight, too common in these 
days, the poor infant sleeping uneasily with its head 
down on its chest, or hanging over the side of the per- 
ambulator. Sleep in such a position is yery injurious, 
and in some cases fatal consequences haye ensued 
from it. 

A very bad habit into which many young nurses fall 
is that of gossiping with other maids while out with 
their charge, the children meantime shivering at her 
side, or exposed to the full glare of the sun, or force of 
the wind. A nurse should never make private calls 
when out with her charge, for her time belongs to her 
mistress, not to herself; infectious diseases have often 
been taken by children while thus visiting with their 
nurse. 

A good nurse will endeavour to make the daily walks 
as interesting as possible by drawing the children's 
attention to things around them, and thus training them 
to habits of observation. She may in this way do a 
great deal in developing their minds. She may teach 
them the names of the flowers they find, and help them 
to arrange these in pretty * posies for mamma.' 

Kindness to animals, and to the aged and infirm, 
may be inculcated during such times. 

On returning from their walk, the elder children 
lahould be accustomed to fold and put away their own 

V 2 
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clothes, and by this time all will be ready for dinner. 
This should be nonrishing, bat as plain as possible, all 
heavy pastry being avoided. After dinner the younger 
children will probably sleep, and the elder ones amuse 
themselves with their toys or books. Here, again, the 
nurse may lend valuable aid by joining to some extent 
in their games, but not allowing them to become undnly 
noisy, lest baby should be awakened. 

It is one of the duties of the nurse to teach the 
children how to play. It is a good thing for young 
children that in these days nurses are being trained in 
the kinder-garten games and occupations. ' Kinder * is 
the German word for children, and * garten ' for garden. 
* Kinder-garten ' means garden of children, the children 
being the young plants, the gardener the one who takes 
charge of them, training all that is good, and endeavour- 
ing to destroy the evil that would spoil the beautiful 
human plant. 

In many nurseries the most costly toys fail to 
interest the children after the first two hours of 
possession; this is generally because no interest is 
attached to them. Kinder-garten work teaches the 
child to make its own toys to a great extent, and to 
occupy its body and mind, so that it never becomes 
fretful from want of employment. A clever nurse will 
keep the most troublesome child amused with stories and 
songs, and, its mind being stored with these, it has a 
constant fund of amusement. The sight of a dog, cat, 
or pony, the frost, the clock, the snail, and many common 
objects, will suggest some song or story of interest. 
Often we find that the toys which would suggest the 
most interesting stories are utterly misused. The con- 
tents of the Noah's ark are tumbled in and out wearily, 
and the wonderful history connected with it is unknown. 
The picture-books are torn and thrown about, because 
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the pictures have never been explained, nor the stories 
with which they are connected related. Children should 
be early taught to take care of their own toys, putting 
them away as soon as done with. 

During the summer another walk may be taken, but 
when the weather is unseasonable, a good romp will 
make all ready for supper, after which comes the bath 
before bed-time. To many children bed-time is a 
serious thing. They are afraid to be left alone in the 
dark; but the nurse should endeavour to drive away 
such fears by making the time as pleasant as possible. 
Some nurses are in the habit of frightening children in 
order to quiet them. They tell them terrible tales of 
monsters who will come to them if they are not good, 
until the poor children are exhausted by fright. This 
is a very wicked practice, and may be the means of 
doing irreparable mischief to the child, for its mind 
retains impressions a very long time, and no amount of 
reasoning will remove the fear that has been implanted 
in childhood. 

After the children are disposed of for the night, the 
nurse will have a little quiet time, in which she will look 
over the children's clothes and give them all necessary 
repairs, such as sewing on of buttons and tapes. This 
should never be left until the morning, when the children 
are being dressed, neither should the nurse ever allow 
a pin to take the place of a button in the children's 
clothing. This is especially important in the cases of 
infants, who may be uncomfortable, or in actual pain, for 
the whole day, while the nurse is ignorant of the cause of 
their fretfulness. 

The nurse has other duties and responsibilities 
besides the daily routine of work. The children spend 
most of their time in her company. They are taught to 
obey her in all things; and it is therefore important 
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that she should be a conscientious woman, who will 
endeavour to bring up the precious little ones entrusted 
to her in the fear and loTe of God, and will teach them 
to be upright and honest in all things. The conversa- 
tion of the nurse should be of the purest kind, and free 
from slang phrases, which children pick up very readily. 
Deceit of any kind should never be practised in the 
nursery j everything should be thoroughly honest. The 
nurse for the time takes the place of the parent, and 
should therefore never do or allow the children to do 
that to which their parents would object. 

Great firmness of character and a large amount of 
patience will be required to govern the nursery success- 
fully. The nurse must have perfect control over her 
charge, and she must be very careful to use that control 
judiciously, being patient and persevering in trying to 
overcome their faults, never losing her temper or in- 
flicting a hasty blow where a word of gentle reproof 
would serve the purpose. A servant indeed should never 
strike her master's child, unless specially requested by 
him to do so. Such conduct would be quite illegal and 
very mischievous. Many children's characters have 
been spoilt by tyrannical behaviour on the part of the 
nurse. If we were to watch a child when at play with 
its toys, we should probably see that it would treat them 
in the same manner as it has been treated by its nurse. 

A nurse should have a quick eye to notice any ail- 
ment in the children. If such appears, it should be at 
once reported to the mother and remedies applied. No 
medicine of any kind should be given without the 
knowledge of the parent. It is customary with many 
nurses to give ' soothing syrup,' and other opiates, to 
produce sleep. This is a very dangerous practice, and 
the child's constitution may be seriously injured by it. 
The best opiates a child can have are fresh air, active 
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exercise, and nonrifihing food. But while taking every 
care of her young charges, the nnrse must be very 
carefxd not to over-nurse them, so as to make them 
tender and delicate ; nor will she encourage them to cry 
over every little scratch or finger-ache. S. 



THE LADY'S-MAID. 



Eleanob Leigh is lady's-maid to the young mistress of 
Haversleigh Hall, and has held this situation ever since 
the marriage of her young lady several years ago. She 
is such a faithful and trustworthy servant that her 
employers value Jier very highly. 

Eleanor was chosen by her mistress to be her per* 
sonal attendant soon after she left the village school at 
Haversleigh, where for several years in succession she 
had proved herself the best needlewoman, and had 
gained the highest prizes for needlework and cutting 
out. She could be trusted to cut and fix every kind of 
under-garment, and her quick, ready fingers made and 
kept in order her own and her sister's clothing. Her 
modest demeanour, obliging manners, and neat ap- 
pearance quite won the heart of her future mistress, 
who proposed that Eleanor should learn dressmaking 
and bairdressing in the neighbouring town for a few 
months, after which she should have some instruction 
in getting up lace and fine muslin. She learnt so 
thoroughly all she attempted that when she entered on 
the duties of her new situation her mistress never felt 
any inconvenience from having so young an attendant. 

Eleanor soon found that her time was fully occupied, 
and indeed this is the case with most persons in her 
position who are anxious to do their duty. She rises at 
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six each morning, so that her mistress's dressing-room 
may be prepared in good time. The under- housemaid 
lights the fire, cleans the grate, and sweeps the carpet ; 
then Eleanor dusts and polishes the furniture, arranges 
everything for the morning toilet, airs the linen which 
her mistress will require, and places at hand each 
article of dress that is to be worn. If she has more 
time before her mistress rises, she looks carefully oyer 
what has been worn on the previous evening and does 
what repairs are necessary. Thin dresses she shakes 
out and folds smooth. Silks are spread out straight 
and wiped free from dust with a soft woollen cloth 
before being hung in the wardrobe ; thin boots or shoes 
are*brushed or dusted ready to be worn again. Then 
Eleanor waits to assist her mistress to dress. A very 
dainty waiting-maid she looks as she stands there in her 

fresh morning dress, 
and white collar, cuffs, 
and apron. She is care- 
ful that her hands are 
quite soft and clean, and 
that her touch is gentle 
when she is required to 
do anything to help her 
mistress in dressing. 
The morning hair- 
. brushing is a long ope- 
ration. The brushes and 

Eleanor and her mistresB. combs are perfectly 

clean, and it is part of the lady's-maid's duty to keep 
them so. Eleanor takes great pride in the softness and 
gloss of her young mistress's hair, and brushes it 
morning and evening for nearly half-an-hour. She has 
found that her lessons in hairdressing have not been of 
much service to her, as the fashion constantly alters, 
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bnt she has acquired the more important art of handling 
the hair so that she does not break it or tear it out by the 
roots, and she knows also how to keep it bright and soft. 
The business of hair-brushing being concluded, her 
mistress is arrayed in the morning dress which is lying 
ready at hand. Eleanor then arranges and gives the 
finishing touches to collars, cuffs, and bows of ribbon, 
sees that a clean handkerchief is at hand, and then, 
her lady having gone to breakfast, she takes hers 
in the housekeeper's room with the housekeeper and 
butler, but she does not forget to open the windows of 
bedroom and dressing-room, and to throw back the 
bedclothes so that they may be exposed to the fresh air 
while she is absent. 

After breakfast she makes her mistress's bed, and 
the housemaid removes all dirty water and sweeps 
the room, leaving Eleanor to dust and arrange the 
furniture. The dressing-room now requires some atten- 
tion, as the lady of the house will in a short time be 
ready to dress for walking or driving ; or perhaps after 
breakfast she will consult with her maid regarding 
the needlework to be done, alteration of dresses and 
trimmings, what is required for evening dress, or what 
to be purchased. 

And now, her mistress being equipped for a long 
walk, and the morning-dress carefully folded and laid 
away so that it comes out neat and fresh, the young 
lady's-maid will have some hours free. But there is 
enough to be done ; and now is the opportunity, when 
no attendance is required, for cleaning ornaments or 
jewellery that require it. Muslin dresses, if worn in the 
evening, will be ironed over, and they will require this 
each time they are worn. Laces and muslins can be 
washed and got up, for they are too delicate to be sent 
to the laundry, and besides, they require peculiar treat- 
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ment with which the laundry-maid is not generally 
acquainted. Hair-bmshes can be washed; spots of 
grease, wine, fimit, or ink removed from clothing; 
clothes sorted and mended for the laundry, washing 
lists made, lace mended, trimmings or dresses altered ; 
and at all times an active maid will have plain needle- 
work or stocking-daming on hand to fill up odd 
moments. 

Eleanor takes full charge of her mistress's wardrobe 
and makes many of her plain dresses ; and she is so 
tasteful and ingenious that she often saves her mistress 
much money by altering and contriving new dresses out 
of materials that are at hand. 

Time flies swiftly on when one is fully occupied. 
After taking her dinner the lady's-maid has to prepare 
all that is required for her mistress's evening dress. 
She arranges everything for the evening as for the 
morning toilet, she again assists her mistress in dressing, 
and when this is done the walking-dress and boots must 
be looked over and brushed, or, if necessary, put to dry. 
During the evening the bedroom and dressing-room will 
require to be made comfortable for the night, fresh 
water being supplied, windows closed, and fires made 
up as they are needed. Eleanor is in waiting in the 
dressing-room after a certain time to assist her mistress 
to undress and to brush her hair. She puts away her 
jewellery and other valuable ornaments in their appointed 
places, sees that the fire is left quite safe, and then her 
duties for the day are over. 

You will see that Eleanor Leigh's is a very pleasant 
though a very responsible situation. She has charge of 
much valuable personal property. Many costly dress- 
materials are left in her care which ignorance or care- 
lessness would utterly destroy. Silks, satins, velvets, 
jewels, feathers, fine linen, and many valuable articles 
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connected with the toilet are in the keeping of the lady's- 
maid. 

Eleanor Leigh has many pleasant changes in her life, 
for when her master and mistress go &om home to 
travel, or to visit friends, she usually accompanies them. 
At such times the whole of the packing devolves upon 
her ; she first learns her mistress's wishes regarding what 
she will take with her, then lays everything out ready 
to be placed in the travelling-trunk, so that she may see 
that she has all that is required, and finally packs all 
neatly, so that the dresses are not crushed and unfit to 
wear at the end of the journey. Her own trunk is 
then got ready, and the preparations for travelling are 
complete. 

On arriving at her destination, the first thing 
our thoughtful Eleanor does is to see the room which is 
to be occupied by her mistress, and this she arranges 
according to the way her lady prefers. Then she 
unpacks the trunks and prepares everything for the 
evening toilet, as if she were at home. She also finds 
out what bell belongs to her mistress's room, so that she 
may know at once when she is wanted. 

Eleanor has several times accompanied her master 
and mistress when travelling abroad, and in this way 
she has seen the snow-clad Alps and blue lakes of 
Switzerland and Italy, has travelled up the mighty 
Rhine with its vine-covered banks, its old ruined castles, 
and its quaint German towns, and, most delightful of 
all, has passed many months in summer time cmising 
about among the picturesque lochs of Western Scotland 
and the fiords and clifis of the ^Norwegian coast, in the 
beautiful white-sailed yacht which belongs to her 
master. A thoughtless maid is a great hindrance rather 
than a help in travelling, and for this reason is worse 
than useless. Eleanor, however, studies the comfort < 
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her mistress and understands her ways so thoroughly 
that she is always to be depended upon. Indeed, she is 
almost indispensable at such times, and her kind em- 
ployers are always ready to give her the opportunity 
pf seeing eyerything that is of interest. Her modest and 
unassuming ways, good sense, and intelligence make it 
yery easy to do this, and these opportunities, together 
with habitual intercourse with persons of refined tastes, 
afford daily means of improvement to the young lady's, 
maid. 

A lady*s-maid must know many things concerning 
the affairs of her employers of which she has no right to 
speak. But when yisiting, and thrown into the society 
of others of her class, these private affairs are often dis- 
cussed, causing in many cases both mischief and annoy- 
ance to all concerned. Eleanor is too faithful to the 
interests of her mistress to be guilty of this failing. She 
never, under any circumstances, repeats for the sake of 
gossip what she may hear or get to know in her mistress's 
room. This is a most essential and valuable quality. 

But Eleanor Leigh can do more than attend to the 
wants of her mistress while the latter is in health. Many 
times she has proved her faithful and unwearying nurse 
in sickness, when it would have been very trying to the 
patient to have a stranger near her. Eleanor's gentleness, 
intelligence, and attachment to her young mistress have 
always enabled her to perform the duties of the sick 
room with great success. 

But now we must take leave of our valuable little 
maid. Perhaps you will say she is placed in very fevour- 
able circumstances, in having such a kind mistress, but 
be assured there are many such situations, and many 
mistresses as kind and good, who would be very glad to 
meet with such a faithful personal attendant as Eleanor 
Leigh, S. 
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THE DAIBY-MAID. 

Ph(EBE, the daiiy-maid at the Manor House, is the 
yonngest of Fanner Qoodacre's six daughters, and there 
is not a brighter or happier girl in the village. 

Before coming to the Manor House, Phoebe helped 
her mother and sisters at Meadowside Farm, where 
she led a very busy life, milking cows, making butter 
and cheese, feeding poultry, and performing many other 
duties ; but her especial delight was the dairy, so that, 
when only sixteen, she could be entrusted with its entire 
management. She took great pride and pleasure in 
her work, and always did it thoroughly. 

One morning in early summer, the lady of the 
Manor House, who was the wife of the proprietor of 
Meadowside Farm, stopped her little pony phaeton at 
the garden gate, and asked to be allowed to see Mrs. 
Goodacre's dairy, the fame of which had long ago 
reached her. The farmer's wife felt pleased and gratified 
with the request, and as it was chuming-day, Phoebe was 
found hard at work, her rounded arms up to the elbows 
in cold spring water, washing the great golden mass of 
butter, fresh from the chum. 

I will endeavour to give you a picture of the 
young dairy-maid, as she appeared on that bright 
summer morning. Her smooth glossy hair was braided 
back, so that it should not interfere with her work ; her 
rosy face glowed with health and exercise, and her 
bright eyes showed the efltect of early rising and fresh 
air. She wore a stout grey woollen petticoat, which 
protected her from chiU, as she worked among the cold 
water. Woollen stockings and stout shoes kept her 
feet warm, but over th&se Phoebe wore a pair of pattens, 
so that the soles of her shoes should not get damp while 
she performed this part of her work. Her careful 
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mother well knew that dairy-maids often catch violent 
colds, and sometimes rheumatism, through not being 
carefnl to avoid damp, and she had always taught her 
daughters that ' prevention ^ is better than cure,' and 
keeping well easier than making well. 

The lady of the Manor House was delighted with all 
she saw at Meadowside dairy, and a few weeks afterwards 
returned to ask Phoebe to take charge of her beautiful 
model dairy. Although Mrs. Goodacre was sorry to part 
with her useful little daughter, she consented, for she felt 
that she would learn many things at the Manor House 
dairy ; and soon Phoebe was installed in her new position, 
delighted with her work and her surroundings. 

We will take a peep at Phoebe's domain. On a hot 
summer day it is one of the most agreeable places that one 
can visit. How cool and pleasant it is ! for it is situated, 
as a good dairy should be, where it is shaded from the 
rays of the sun, and sheltered from the winter frosts. 
It has a northern aspect, and its walls are very 
thick, to keep out the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter. The latticed windows are closed on one side 
for shade, but open on the other to admit a current of air. 

Here comes Phoebe, who invites us to go inside. 
How pure and fresh and clean is every comer ! Ceiling, 
walls, and floor are white as milk ; the first is of painted 
wood, and the latter are covered with Dutch tiles made 
of glazed earthenware. Phoebe takes us to view the 
pure white marble shelves which are all around, and on 
which are ranged the great glass bowls, each containing 
six or seven quarts of milk, to the surface of which the 
rich yellow cream is rising. The young dairy-maid 
explains that ordinary dairies have generally shelves of 
slate or stone, because these materials are less expensive 
than marble. Slate and marble are most suitable for 
dairy shelves because of their hardness, as this qualiiy 
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prevents their imbibing poisonous matter from the air, 
which would in time taint the atmosphere of the dairy. 
For the same reason hard tiles are used to cover the 
walls and floor, and glass bowls for holding the milk. 
All these substances are very easily kept clean* 

"We now pass into another room, which is fitted with 
a boiler, to afford a plentiful supply of water for 
scalding the dairy utensils. Here Phoebe does her 
churning in winter, and the rougher portion of the 
dairy work every day. 

It is yet quite early in the morning — ^townspeople 
are still asleep, and will not be thinking of rising for 
two hours to come, but the industrious dairy-maid has 
been at work an hour already. She rises at five every 
morning, and enjoys the earliest songs of the birds, and 
the hum of the grasshopper, and the sight of the sun- 
beams lighting up the drops of dew till they sparkle 
like diamonds. This early morning is the pleasantest 
part of the day, but its pleasures are quite unknown to 
many. 

Phoebe's duties are to take charge of all the milk 
brought in from the cows, and to supply her master's 
household with cream, butter, and milk. She explains 
to us that many dairy-maids milk the cows, but though 
she was accustomed to do this at Meadowside, it is not 
required of her here. , 

You can understand how any carelessness on the 
part of the dairy-maid would soon be felt throughout 
the household, because the produce of the dairy is used 
in some form at each meal. Unless the dairy and all 
its utensils are kept exquisitely fresh and clean, the 
cream sent to the breakfast and tea-table is tainted 
and unpalatable, the butter strong and disagreeable in 
flavour, and the milk used in puddings turns to curd in 
the process of cooking. Phoebe takes too much prii' 
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and pleasure in doing her work thoroughly for this ever 
to be the case while she manages the Manor Honse 
dairy. 

Besides being able to manufacture excellent butter, 
our young dairy-maid is very methodical in keep- 
ing accounts. Each day she makes an entry, in a 
book kept for the purpose, of the amount of milk re- 
ceiyed, of the quantity sent to the house, and also of 
the quantity of cream sent out each day. She also 
keeps account of the quantity of butter made at each 
churning, and by this means her master can, at any 
time, see the yalue of his dairy produce, and compare it 
with the cost of cow-keeping, and her mistress can see 
exactly what is used in the household week by week. 

Dairy-maids haye much of their employers' property 
passing through their hands, so that they have ample 
opportunity for dishonesty when there are no good 
principles to keep them from temptation, but Phoebe is 
no eye-servant ; she is as careful to turn her master's 
property to the best account as if it were her own, and 
never forget that it is as important in God's sight to 
be faithful in little as to be faithful in miicJi, 

This is churning day, and we are invited to stay and 
watch the operation, which will commence after the 
morning's milk has been put away. Here comes 
Humphrey, the milkman, with two wooden pails of 
foaming warm milk. Phoebe takes each of these and 
pours the contents through a hair sieve into large glass 
bowls like those we noticed on entering. This straining 
is for the purpose of removing any hairs which may 
have dropped from the cow into the pails during the 
process of milking. The bowls are now lifted to the 
dairy shelves, where they must stand for twenty-four 
hours in order that the cream may rise. In winter 
thirty-six hours must be allowed for this process. 
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The &esb milk beihg set aside, Phoebe attends to 
that of yesterday on which the cream is standing. 
With a slice of horn or tin, she first separates the rich 
yellow coating from the edge of the bowls, and then 
ponrs away the thin milk from nnder it, keeping back 
the cream. At the Manor House this * skimmed ' milk 
is sold to the villagers, who are very glad to bny it for 




Common plunge chum. Plunge chum worked with lever. 



their children, but on many farms it is used for feed- 
ing calves and pigs. The cream is now all gathered 
together in the cream jar, where it must remain till it 
is fit to be churned. The milk-pails, hair-sieve, bowls, 
and slices are next thoroughly scalded, washed, and left 
a while to sweeten in the sun ; and now Phoebe is ready 
to commence the work of churning. 

During the hot season, and when there is a large 
quantity of cream, it is necessary to chum three times 
a week ; but in winter, when the cold prevents its 
turning sour, and when there is but little, once is 
sufficient. 

The barrel chum, fresh and sweet from having been 
scalded, and washed with all other churning implements 
III. Q 
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over night, is now placed in a convenient position, and 
into it is poured the contents of the cream jar. The 
small square door being closed, Phoebe commences to 
turn the handle at a moderate, but uniform, speed. It 
is very hard work, and we will take a turn at helping 
her ; but she tells us we are turning too quickly, which 
will spoil the butter. The dashers inside the chum, 
which somewhat resemble the sails of a wiudmill, beat 
the cream about steadily, and it 
is this beating which separates 
the butter from the buttermilk. 
Any little town boy or girl may 
see how butter is made by put- 
ting some cream into a bottle, 
and shaking it about for half an 
hour, when the butter will bo 
seen. We hear a dashing sound, 
as of water coming &om the 

Lancashire chum worked with chum, which we did not hear 
treadles. before ; and when we look inside 

we see no longer cream, but buttermilk and butter in- 
stead. The small lumps, like nuggets of gold, lie all 
among the sour white fluid. Phcebe pours ofPthe latter, 
then washes her hands in very hot water, lets them 
cool, rubs them well with salt, which prevents the 
butter from sticking to them, and gets ready a tub fall 
of clear cold spring water. All the butter from the 
chum is put into this, and kneaded and washed till the 
sour buttermilk is quite removed. Again and again 
fresh water is poured on and poured away, and at last 
that which is poured away is quite clear. Phoebe has 
worked and kneaded the great yellow mass as if she 
were making a batch of bread. Now she takes it to 
the dairy table to be weighed and separated into pieces 
for rolls and pats for table. She no longer touches it 
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with her hands, hut uses instead two little flat wooden 
instruments for dividing and rolling the pieces into 
shape, and then stamps each with a pretty wooden 
print, when the process is complete. The chum and 
tuhs are next scalded, and the buttermilk put aside to 
be used for feeding the pigs, or for kneading into cakes. 
Sometimes it is used to drink, and when fresh is whole* 
some and nourishing. 



Common barrel ohiim. Barrel chum worked viih lerer. 

Devonshire butter is more quickly made than any 
other, but the process is somewhat different from that 
we have seen. The fresh milk, after being allowed to 
stand a few hours, is slowly heated almost to the boiling- 
point without being removed from the tin milk-bowls. 
The cream after this rises rapidly, is very thick, and 
turns to butter in a very short time after being put into 
the chum, but the butter cannot be kept good very 
long. 

Now we must thank Phoebe for her kindness and 
courtesy, and go to breakfast, for which we have gained 
an excellent appetite by early rising. S. 



02 
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Laundry-maids at work. 

THE LAUNDBY-MAID. 

Paet I. 

As yon walk along the green lane whicli skirts the 
pleasant park in which yonder mansion stands, yon 
may catch a glimpse of what appears to be a long low 
cottage half hidden among the trees. It cannot, how- 
ever, be approached from the road, for it is enclosed 
and stands in a remote corner of the grounds. This 
is the laundry of the large house ; it is detached, and 
at some distance from it in order that the business of 
washing and drying may be kept out of sight. This is 
often the case with the laundries of country mansions, 
and for this reason the laundry-maids are almost isolated 
from the rest of the household. By this plan all the 
advantages of washing at home are secured withont 
any of the inconveniences. It is necessary, however, 
that the laundry-maids should be steady and trustworthy 
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persons, because they are very little under the superin- 
tendence of either mistress or housekeeper. 

In places where the grounds are not so extensive, 
the laundry is near the house, generally close by the 
kitchen ; but is nevertheless shut o£P so that the steam 
and smell of washing may not pervade the rooms. The 
laundries of still smaller houses, where but one or two 
servants are kept, are built in the back garden or yard. 
If they are detached, or shut off from the house, the 
inconvenience and discomfort of washing need be little 
felt. In large towns, where several families occupy 
rooms in one house, washing at home is attended with 
much annoyance for want of proper convenience. The 
house is filled with steam and damp, causing bronchitis, 
diphtheria, croup, and other disorders of the breathing 
organs, and the general discomfort makes home un- 
pleasant for the male portion of the household. 

As persons who cannot afford the rent of a self- 
contained house will generally not be able to pay for 
having their washing done by a laundress, the only way 
of meeting the evil is to use the pubUc wash-houses now 
provided in many large towns. By the payment of a 
very trifling sum the linen of the household can be 
washed here by one of the members of the family, abun- 
dance of water, appliances for washing, and accommo- 
dation for drying being provided. The disadvantages of 
this plan are that in the case of poor families it takes the 
mother away from home and the superintendence of her 
children, and when a servant is sent to do the work, the 
public wash-house affords great temptation to gossip. 

A chief laundry-maid ranks among the upper servants 
in an ordinary establishment, and generally commands 
the same wages as a cook, except where the latter is also 
housekeeper. Her position is a responsible one, because 
all the household linen and a great part of the wearinr 
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apparel of the family are regularly passing throTLgh her 
hands. The appearance of table and bed-linen, curtains, 
counterpanes and other things belonging to the house 
depends upon her care and skill. Prints and muslins, 
laces, embroideries, and, above all, her master's linen, 
daily show forth her proficiency or incompetency. When 
linen once acquires a bad colour through carelessness in 
washing, it is almost impossible to restore it. Some 
laundry-maids, to save trouble, use, unknown to their i 

employers, various substances for bleaching which 
destroy the fabric. Among the commonest and most 
mischievous of these is chloride of lime. Public 
laundresses in large towns are often guflty of this 
practice ; hence many housewives prefer to have their 
Hnen washed -at home, knowing from experience that it 
lasts longer than when sent out. Much injury may be 
done to valuable clothing by rough handling which 
tears, or by carelessness in ironing, in which process 
wearing apparel is often scorched beyond remedy. 
Laundry-maids are not generally kept by families who 
reside in large towns, which do not afford facilities for 
drying. Public laundresses, therefore, are very generally 
employed. 

The laundry we first noticed consists of rooms for 
washing, ironing, and drying, and also a drying-closet. 
Around the washing-room are arranged tubs or troughs, 
each with a tap of hot and one of cold water above it, 
while a plug in the bottom of each allows the dirty water 
to escape through a pipe with which it is connected. 
Thus all labour of fetching and carrying away water is 
avoided. At one end of the room is the washing- 
machine, which looks something like a barrel-chum, and 
is used in washing bed and table linen or anything that 
does not require rubbing. It is especially useful after 
the clothes are taken from the copper. The furnace 
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and copper are fixed at tlie end of the room. On the 
floor, in front of the washing- tubs or troughs, are wooden 
stands, about two inches from the ground, for keeping the 
laundresses* feet dry ; but as the floor is of asphalte, and 
slopes a little from the side against which the tubs are 
ranged, the water drains away quickly. A wringing- 
machine, consisting of two large wooden or indiarubber 
rollers revolving on each other and turned by a handle, 
stands near the washing-machine for the purpose of 
wringing the larger articles. This is also used for 
mangling. 



Washing troughs. 

The ironing-room has tables which are fixed along by 
its windows, and contain drawers, like those of a kitchen- 
dresser, for holding ironing blankets. At one end are 
cupboards in which are kept the irons, ironing-stands, 
starch and other articles used here. An ironing-stove 
is fixed at the comer of the room farthest from the 
ironing-tables, by which a good supply of hot irons can 
be kept up without over-heating the room. Wooden 
clothes-horses and ironing-boards for skirts and shirt- 
fronts complete the furniture of this portion of the 
laundry. 

The drying-closet is a small apartment fitted with 
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hot-air pipes, and containing clothes-horses that have 
small wheels which run in grooves in the floor. The 
clothes are dried here in wet weather, and aired always 
after ironing. A funnel in the roof carries off the steam. 
The chief substances used in washing are soap, soda, 
pearl-ash, and the various bleaching powders. All these 
owe their cleansing power to the presence of alkali. 
Soap is a mixture of some kind of fat, generally tallow, 
with an alkaline substance. If a large quantity of 
any of these bleaching substances is used, the clothing is 
made rotten, and, unless well rinsed, linen cleansed 
with soda loses its whiteness. Alkaline substances are 




Ironing stoves. 

also used to soften hard water. A little soda, or pearlash 
thrown into the copper causes the lime which produces 
the hardness to sink to the bottom and sides of the 
vessel, but long boiling has the same effect. Unless 
these substances are thrown in before the clothes are 
put into the copper, the lime will fall on them, making 
them very yellow. 

Two persons will be able to accomplish more washing 
in one day than one working at the same rate can do in 
two. Much, however, will depend on the preparations 
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made, and the order of washing. It will generally be 
foxLnd that the ordinary fortnight's washing of a family 
can be done in one day and prepared for mangling and 
ironing on the next. 

Monday should be devoted to preparations, among 
the most important of which is sorting, i.e. arranging 
the articles in sets that can be washed together without 
injury. Fine materials are placed by themselves, so 
that they may not be dragged about among the heavier 
articles and torn. Table-linen and wearing.apparel are 
separated, and the latter again divided into white and 
coloured, whilst flannels, stockings, and towels form a 
set by themselves ; but the bedroom towels will not be 
washed with those of the kitchen. 

The order in 
which clothes are 
washed is usually as 
follows : first, things 
to be starched, as 
collars, cuffs, laces, 
white muslins, and 
gentlemen's shirts ; 
following these 
should come the re- 
mainder of the white 
under garments. 

Afterwards fine pina- ironing stove. 

fores, table-cloths, and dinner napkins, bed-linen, coarse 
pinafores, towels, stockings, aprons, kitchen-towels, 
dusters, flannels, and coloured prints should all form 
separate groups. Having thus sorted what is to be 
washed, fruit, wine, or ink stains and grease-spots 
shotdd be removed, and lace tacked in folds of about 
half a yard to prevent tearing. 

The dirtier articles should now be soaked in luke- 
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warm water in which a little soda has been dissolved. 
Garments worn next the skin, stockings, kitchen- towels 
and aprons should be allowed to soak all night, collars, 
wristbands, seams, and dirty spots having previonsly 
been well mbbed with soap. Pocket-handkerchiefs 
require soaking in cold water without soda, and should 
be dashed about and wrung before being washed with 
the rest of the clothes. Flannels and coloured prints 
must not be soaked, as this process would harden the 
former and cause the colours of the latter to run to- 
gether. The copper fire being laid ready for lighting, 
the copper should be filled, so that no time may be lost 
in the momiilg by waiting for hot water. It is neces- 
sary also to see that there is a suf&cient supply of soap, 
soda, and all other necessaries at hand. 

Grease-spots are most quickly removed by rubbing 
on them yellow or soft soap and washing in very hot 
water, ink-stains by the application of oxalic acid or 
salts of lemon. The part shoxdd be dipped in boiling 
water, and then stretched over the top of a cup, while 
the acid is dropped on it. It must then be immediately 
rinsed, or the fabric will be burnt. These acids must not 
be applied to coloured garments. If the ink has not had 
time to dry, it may be removed by washing the part in 
plenty of milk. 

!EVuit and wine stains should be dipped in spirits of 
wine and then rinsed in cold water. Hot tallow dropped 
from a candle on the stains while wet will also remove 
them. S. 



THE LAUNDRY-MAID. 

Part II. 

will find the industrious laundry-maids at work 
noming of washing day, before six o'clock, both 
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in winter and summer, for tbey know that unless they 
make this early beginning, the clothes will not be ready 
for the drying-ground before the afternoon, and the best 
portion of the drying time will thus be lost. 

In small households the maid-of-all-work is the 
' laundress when the washing is done at home ; and she 
is assisted either by a woman hired for the day, or by one 
of the members of the family. 

The copper fire being lighted, a good supply of 
hot water is soon ready, and the flannels and coloured 
things are then washed as quickly as possible and 
hung out at once. The laundress feels satisfied with 
her work when she can get this done before the 
femily breakfast hour. Flannels and coloured things 
require special treatment, and for this reason they 
must be done either first or last. They require also 
quick drying in the open air, which cannot be secured 
if they are left until late in the day. Flannels must 
be washed in water 
previously prepared by 
pouring boiling water 
on soap for the purpose 
of dissolving it. Half 
a pound of soap cut in 
small pieces will be 
needed for three gallons 
of water, and the whole 
must be briskly stirred . 

about till a good lather Portable copper. 

is formed. The woollen garments are then held by 
their edges and shaken up and down in this till clean, 
each article being turned during the process. They 
must not be rubbed, and the water should be as warm 
as the hand can bear with comfort ; they should then be 
squeezed but not wrung, passed into a second tub of 
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warm soap and water, and, after being again washed, 
mnst be rinsed in clear warm water to free them from soap, 
squeezed as dry as possible, well shaken to raise the 
woolly surface, — the fibres of which would otherwise 
become matted, causing the flannel to become hard, — 
and then hung out to dry. Soda must not be used in 
washing flannels, as it spoils their colour. 

Coloured prints can be washed in the same water as 
the flannels, but they may be rubbed and wrung, though 
no soda must be used, and they require to be rinsed in 
plenty of clear cold water. A little alum or salt added 
to the final rinsing water will make the colours clear 
and bright. Alum thus used will prevent a muslin or 
cotton dress from blazing should it catch fire. A piece 
of the size of a small walnut added to two gallons of 
cold water will be sufficient for this purpose. Coloured 
garments must be hung out immediately they are taken 
from the water, for they require quick drying in the open 
air. As these two sets of clothing do not require boiling, 
it is quite possible to finish them before breakfast. 

Fresh water is now taken from the copper to fill two 
tubs. Soda or pearlash is dissolved in this, and the fine 
muslins, laces, and other very delicate articles are 
washed, squeezed — so that they may not be torn by 
wringing — and passed on to the second washer to go 
through the same process. They are then tied loosely 
in a piece of muslin to prevent their being lost or 
dragged about among the heavier things in the boiling, 
and put aside until the sets of things which form the 
first boil are ready for the copper. 

Linen collars, cuffs, and shirts having previously 
been rubbed and wrung from the soaking water, are 
now soaped, washed by the first washer, and passed on 
to the second. 

The bands of collars and cuffs, and seams of under- 
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linen, receive special attention, and eacli garment is 
tnmed so that it may be qnite clean on both sides. An 
inexperienced laundress rubs the linen against her 
fingers, instead of one surface against the other, which 
brings off the skin in a very short time. It may be 
necessary to pour away some of the water, and replenish 
the tubs from the copper during this first and second 
washing process. The muslins, collars, cuffs, and shirts 
form the first set for boiling ; the copper being prepared 
for the process as soon as one of the laundresses is at 
liberty, by the requisite quantity of soda, pearlash, or 
washing-powder being dissolved in the boiling water 
remaining in it. Cold water is then added until the 
whole is moderately warm ; and the clothes that have 
been washed are put in and boiled for nearly an hour : 
the laundress occasionally pressing them into the water 
with the copper-stick. If put into boiling water, the 
marks and stains which cannot be removed by rubbing 
become fixed ; and unless the soda has been added 
previously, the lime it sets free is deposited on the 
garments, and spoils their colour. 

The next sets are now washed twice and prepared for 
-boiling ; and when they have been put through the first 
process, one of the laundresses is at liberty to employ 
the copper while the other is taking them through the 
second. The sets in the copper are lifted out into an 
empty tub placed near ; about two-thirds of the boiling- 
water is then removed, fresh soap and soda are added to 
that remaining, the copper is refilled, the fire made up, 
and the next sets are put in to boil. These will probably 
be the remainder of the underclothing and the table-linen. 

Table-linen should not be put into the same water 
as the wearing-apparel, but after the latter has been 
washed twice, the two sets may be thrown together for 
boiling and rinsing. 
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Bed-linen, fine towels, and stockings will form the 
next boil. Aprons and any unbleached garments will 
follow, and, lastly, coarse towels and dusters. Unless 
all is prepared so that these sets are ready in the proper 
order, much time will be wasted. 

The process of rinsing follows the boiling, and unless 
this is performed properly, much of the labour of wash- 
ing is lost. The tub containing the things taken from 
the copper is placed under the tap, and the water allowed 
to flow among them as they are moved about by the 
rinser's hand, till it goes off quite clear. The object of 
rinsing is to wash away the soap, soda, and yellow water 
of the boiling. Each article is then wrung and thrown 
into a tub of cold water into which a little blue has 
been squeezed from a flannel bag. After being well 
shaken out in this water, they are finally wrung as dry 
as possible, put into a clean basket and hung out to dry. 
It is best for the rinser to hang the clothes to dry, as 
she does not run the risk of taking cold by passing 
directly from the hot water and steam into the open air. 

In drying, the clothes must be hung so that they catch 
the breeze. Coloured garments should be placed out of 
the f Till glare of the sun and turned wrong side out- 
ward ; any streaks of colour that are caused by washing 
wiU then not show on the right side. Dress skirts, and 
other garments with gathers, require hanging so that 
the wet runs from and not vnto the gathers. Every- 
thing should be fastened to the lines with wooden pegs ; 
for if hung by their strings, these are dragged off, and 
if fastened by common pins, rents are produced. The 
lines and pins must be quite dry and clean, or they will 
soil the newly-washed linen. Careless laundresses 
sometimes aUow their clothes-pins to lie on the ground 
and their clothes-lines to remain out of doors when not 
in use, thus causing themselyes much trouble. 
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The next process is folding for the mangle ; bat this 
can be performed after the lanndry ntensils are cleaned 
and put away, and the laundry is washed and put in 
order. 

The clothes are taken from the lines as they dry and 
brought indoors. The lines are then refilled. As 
everything requires to be slightly damp in order that it 
may be perfectly smooth after mangling or ironing, it 
will probably be necessary to sprinkle each article 
slightly with clear cold water, after which it must be 
turned right side outwards and folded smooth. The 
large things should be separated from the small in the 
mangling process. 

The articles requiring to be starched are muslins, 
laces, collars, cufEs, shirt-fronts and wristbands, dresses, 
and white underskirts. If the process of starching can 
be performed on the evening of washing-day, the work 
of the next day will be ready to commence immediately 
after breakfast. 

Starch must either be boiled or made with boiling 
water. To make two pints su£&ciently thick for linen, 
rub haU a teacupf ul of the dry substance quite smooth 
in three tablespoonfrils of cold water, add boiling water, 
stirring all the time. To keep it from sticking to the 
iron, stir it round with a white wax candle once or 
twice, or dissolve in it a lump of sugar. Either of these 
will also produce a gloss on the linen when ironed. 

The starch must now be covered closely to prevent 
the formation of scum, and allowed to stand till luke- 
warm. The linen articles are then dipped, well satu- 
rated, squeezed tightly wrong side outward, and hung 
before the fire to dry. Shirts are taken wrong side out- 
ward, the front of each is gathered up in the hand and 
dipped without wetting the surrounding portions, then 
well squeezed in a clean cloth and shaken out. The 
wristbands are next starched. 
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The starch is now made thinner by the addition of 
a little boiling water, and the muslins and laces are 
passed through it, each piece being well clapped in the 
hands for a few minutes, so that it may be quite clear 
and free from all thick spots when ironed. White 
• undershirts require the starch to be as thick as that 
used for shirts. 

Print dresses are sometiines stiffened with boiled 
flour, half a teacupful being required to a quart of 
water. A little gum is also an improvement. Thia 
method is best adapted for servants* dark-coloured 
working prints. It is termed flour-starching. 

When the starched things are dry they require to be 
sprinkled with clear cold water, rolled tightly and sepa- 
rately up, and folded closely in a large cloth to be ready 
for ironing. As the slightest speck of dust in the starch 
causes an unsightly mark afber the clothes are ironed, 
it is a good plan to strain it through fine muslin just 
loefore it is used. The things starched and sprinkled 
should lie at least six hours before being ironed, so that 
the dampness may be equally distributed; otherwise 
the surface cannot be made quite smooth. 

The hands of the person who starches should be 
delicately clean ; indeed it is almost impossible for any 
one who has rough dirty work to do to perform this 
delicate operation without causing streaks on the clothes, 
excepting after washing for some hours, which thoroughly 
cleanses the crevices of the skin. 

Mangling is best performed while the irons are 
heating, and should, wherever possible, be done at 
home. One simple machine serves the purpose of both 
mangling and wringing. Clothes are mangled to make 
them smooth and white, and to give a finishing gloss. 
Linen articles especially are much improved by mang- 
ling. , Linen table-cloths, table-napkins, sheets and 
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other large articles, are mangled and not ironed. Print 
dresses after being starched are improved by being 
mangled before they undergo the final process ; and lace 
window cnrtains, if mangled carefnllj while damp afber 
starching, look eqnal to new, and only require ironing 
slightly along their edges. Pocket-handkerchiefs and all 
other unstarched wearing apparel go through the 
mangling process, and the first and some other articles 
are finished by ironing. S. 



laONING. 



FoBETHOTJOHT and method are as essential in the perform- 
ance of this branch of household work as in any other. 
When the process of ironing is commenced, the ironer 
should be able to go on without hindrance ; but she can- 
not do this unless her fire is bright and smokeless, her 
irons hot, her apparatus at hand, and in perfect order, 
and the articles to be ironed in the requisite state of 
dampness. It is necessary also to keep the fire well up 
through the day in order that the supply of hot irons 
may not fail ; for half-heated irons spoil the appearance 





Common Flat-iron. Oval Flat-iron. 

of the clothes. An ironing-stove, whether heated with 
coke or gas, is economical, and soon saves its purchase- 
money in fuel ; besides which it does not heat the 
ironer so much as the open fire. If the latter is used 
for heating irons, the fdel should be coke or wood 
rather than coal, which causes smoke, 
m. H 
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Flat-irons are very generally used for ordinary work, 
but the box-iron is preferred by many for starched 
things. It is, as its name implies, an iron box ; and in this 
a red hot heater is placed, which renders it unnecessary 
that its surface should ever become soiled by contact 
with the stove. It possesses another advantage in 
keeping hot longer than the flat-iron ; but, on the other 
hand, much fael is used in making the heaters red hot, 

because the fire must of 
necessity be broken up every 
time a fresh one is required. 
The charcoal-iron (an Ame- 
rican invention) is a small 
stove with a chimney, and is 
heated by burning charcoal 
inside it. The charcoal fames 
Box-iron. escape by the chimney, but 

it is almost impossible for an 
ironer to escape breathing them ; and as they ar« very 
injurious, its frequent use is not to be recommended. 
Its advantages are that it does away with the necessity 
for a large fire, which heats and tires the ironer ; and 
the labour of changing and cleaning the surface of the 
irons is also avoided. As a rule, the heavier the iron 
the better it does its work, provided the person using 
it is strong in the arm and can press well. 

If there is a mangle in the house, it is a good plan to 
perform the mangling while the irons are heating. As 
the articles are finished they can be hung to air at the 
fire or stove, befgre the clothes-horse is required for the 
starched and ironed things. 

When the irons are ready, which should be as soon 
after break&st as possible, the table or ironing-board 
must be placed in a good light, and the ironing-blanket, 
folded several times, so that it may be thick and soft, 
spread smoothly over it. Above the ironing-blanket is 
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laid tlie ironing-slieet, wliicli requires to be firmly pinned 
at the comers. Tlie ironing-stand mnst be at the right 
of the ironer, and the bnndle of things to be ironed at 
the left. A sheet of stout brown paper, folded several 
times and well covered with finely powdered and dry 
bath-brick, is required at the side of the fire or stove, for 
the purpose of rubbing each flat-iron before it touches 
the clothes. A clean duster for removing any particles 
of bath-brick after this process, padded iron-holders, and 
a flannel-covered board to be used in ironing the fronts 
of shirts, will complete the list of apparatus. 

Some articles that are mangled require a little iron- 
ing also. Many kinds of under-clothing, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and pinafores are of this class. It is a good 
plan to try each iron on one of these before using it for 
starched things. 

A young laundry-maid, or an amateur ironer who is 
only learning the art, should practise first on unstarched 
things. 

The principal ironer will conmience with the day- 
shirts, the ironing of which is difficult, and requires a 
skilled laundress. liinen collars and cuffs are generally 
taken next; then very fine things, such as laces and 
muslins. After these come starched skirts, the remain- 
der of the under-clothing, print dresses and aprons. 
Each article must be carefully spread after being 
taken from the damp bundle before the iron is allowed 
to touch it, and the cloth must be kept over the bundle 
to prevent the articles becoming too dry for ironing. 
A youi^ laundry-maid will learn how to iron well by 
helping one more skilled ; a general servant should 
learn from her mistress ; and where no servant is kept, 
the elder girls of the family should learn from their 
mother while helping her. 

To iron a shirt. First fold the back in half from 
h2 
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the neck to tHe hern, so tliat the side seams toacli each 
other, then lay it along the ironing-board, the neck to 
the left hand, and the bottom of the shirt to the right ; 
iron one half of the back, moving the iron firmly from 
right to left ; tnrn and iron the other half. Next, iron 
the wristbands, first lightly on the wrong side, and then 
with firm pressure on the right. If properly done they 
will be qnite dry, stiff and glossy, when finished. 
Each sleeve should then be ironed, the wrist being 
taken in the right, and the shoulder in the left hand ; 
a firm pull will throw the sleeve into straight plaits, 
which are fixed by passing the iron over them. The 
body of the shirt, with the front upwards and to 
the left hand, is now to be stretched out quite smooth, 
the unstarched portions about the neck, shoulders and 
below the front are first ironed ; then the starched front 
itself, which is always left till the last, so that it may 
not get tumbled while the other parts are being done. 
The shirt-board is inserted under the button side of the 
front, the plaits are laid quite straight and flat, and the 
iron is firmly pressed along them, drying and glazing as 
it goes. The button-hole or left side is then ironed in 
the same way, after which the shirt is folded with the 
front outward, and hung before a brisk fire, so that the 
portions starched may become fixed and the stiffness be 
permanent. 

To iron linen collars and cuffs, spread each out 
quite straight, pass the hot iron slightly over the wrong 
side, then turn and finish with heavy pressure on the 
right, so that they are smooth and glossy. They require 
to be hung at once before a brisk fire to fix the stiffness. 

Muslins and laces do not require such heavy pressure 
as linen; they are always ironed on the wrong side, 
and should be handled very carefully. No gloss must 
appear on their upper surface. 
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Starched skirts and dresses cannot be ironed 
properly without a covered ironingrboard of about four 
feet in length, and two in width. The skirt is slipped 
over this, and it is then made to rest on two trestles, or 
the backs of two chairs ; the skirt is ironed from the 
bottom towards the gathers, which should be at the left, 
and as each portion is finished it is passed ofE the board 
and hangs without being creased, while the other parts 
are ironed. The body and sleeves of dresses should al- 
ways be ironed first. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs would be stretched and pulled 
out of shape unless ironed in the direction in which 
the selvage runs. The hems therefore should be to the 
right and left, the selvage across ; the ironer must pass 
the iron briskly from right to left, and finish them on 
the right side. They require to be folded with the 
mark outward. 





Italian-iron. Crlmping-machlne. 

Frills and lace-trimming require to be first ironed 
over careftilly, and then crimped, plaited or goffered, 
according to taste. Crimping is performed with an 
iron or a blunt penknife, and it gives the frills a light 
soft appearance. Goffering is done with an Italian iron, 
but it is not suitable for narrow or very delicate frilling, 
as it produces a stiff effect. 
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Diaper pinafores, after being mangled, slionld be 
ironed over to stiffen them and give them a gloss. 
Damask table-napkins are also generally ironed for the 
same reason. Many .bonsekeepers, bowever, will not 
allow fine table-linen to be ironed, becanse it takes 
away a little of its whiteness. 

Lace and muslin window-hangings may be easily 
cleaned at home and made to look like new, if, after 
being washed and starched, they are carefully folded 
before the starch is dry and then mangled. After this 
they require to be as carefully unfolded, and when the 
edges have been smoothed with an iron, dried off at a 
brisk fire. Curtains treated in this way will be found 
to wear much longer than if subjected to the strain of 
ironing. It must be remembered that curtains should 
never be ironed across, but by the selvage ; indeed, this 
applies to most things. 

It is most important that every article should be 
thoroughly aired before it is put away. Carelessness in 
this leads to most terrible results. Sleeping in damp 
bed-linen has often produced chronic rheumatism, 
paralysis, and colds which have settled on the lungs 
and terminated in consumption, and the same evil re* 
suits have followed the wearing of damp under-clothing. 

The ironing being over, all the irons should be 
cleaned and put away in a dry place. The ironing- 
boards, blanket and sheet, must be kept quite clean. 
Clothes-baskets, clothes-horses, and wooden pins, will 
need scrubbing occasionally ; but this is best done after 
the washing is over, and while there is abundance of hot 
water or clean soap-suds. The clothes-lines and pins 
should sometimes be well boiled in the copper to bleach 
them, but they require to be quite dry before they are 
put away. Liattention to these details will spoil the 
appearance of clothes after most careful washing. S. 
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* The dock is strikliig six.* 

THE GENEBAL SEBVANT. 

The clock is striking six, as Mary AsMbrd is throwing 
open the windows and shatters of her kitchen, letting 
in the bright spring sunshine and clear morning air, 
and reveahng her own tidy little figure, all equipped 
for work. We can take a glimpse of her, but it will 
only be a passing one, for she has no time for gazing 
into the street, and in a few moments will be quite 
occupied with her morning round of duties. 

An active little person, dressed in a dark-coloured 
cotton gown, relieved by a small linen collar, a large 
coarse apron almost covering the skirt of the dress, a 
little white cap fastened securely on smooth shining 
hair, braided tightly, so as to be out of the way, stout 
shoes and stockings, and a clean bright face. That is 
the picture of Mary Ashford, the maid of all work, at 
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nnmber eight Trafalgar Terrace. Mary's mistress is 
also a pleasant person to look upon. Punctually at 
eight she will be in the breaJdast-parlour making the 
tea and coffee for the £Eimily breakfast, and everything 
must be quite ready for the morning meal before that 
time. 

On a large card which hangs by the side of the 
kitchen dresser, the duties of the maid are written out 
in a bold round hand. Here is a copy of that portion 
which relates to the time before breakfast. 

* At six, windows and shutters of kitchen and break- 
fEust-room to be opened. Kitchen stove to be cleaned, 
fire made, ashes removed, and kitchen made tidy. 
Stove of breakfast-room to be cleaned (hearth-rug and 
table-cover having been removed and shaken), fire to be 
made, and carpet sprinkled and swept. Hall-mats to be 
shaken, oil-cloth swept, steps washed, front door dusted, 
and oil-cloth rubbed with a dry cloth or washed. Break- 
fast-parlour furniture rubbed, shoes cleaned, and break- 
fast-cloth laid.' 

Mary can now go through this round of work with 
ease, though she found it difficult at first. Two years' 
careful training under a good mistress, and steady per- 
severance on her own part, have made her a valuable 
servant. 

At breakfast-time she is ready to attend upon her 
mistress ; her coarse apron is then changed for a clean j 

white one, for her dirty work is done for a time ; and i 

now she takes in the bright kettle of boiling water ready 
for the tea or coffee, boils eggs, broils bacon, or does , 

whatever cooking is required. Mrs. Burton, Mary's ' 

mistress, makes it a rule of her house that her i 

maid shall take her meals at the same time as the j 

family, in order that she may have her food warm. 
Mary's tea or coffee is therefore poured out at the same 
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time as that of the family, and is taken in the kitchen 
dnring the family breakfast. Mrs. Burton always says 
that when a servant has been up and working hard for 
two hours, it is quite necessary that she should have her 
breakfast without further delay ; besides, by this plan 
time is saved, because the maid is ready to commence 
her afber-breakfast duties as soon as the family leave 
the table. 

The breakfast-things are now removed, after being 
gathered together ready for washing up; cups and 
saucers, greasy plates, knives and forks, being placed in 
separate sets. Everything is taken from the room on a 
tray, the break&st.cloth is removed and carefally folded, 
crumbs are swept up from the carpet, and the ftirniture 
is neatly arranged. If we look into the kitchen we 
shall see that Mary has secured a plentiful supply of 
hot water, which has been heating during break&st in 
order that no time may be lost when it is required for 
washing up. 

We must again look at the directions for work 
as set forth on the card by the kitchen dresser, if we 
wish to see how Mary is to be employed up to dinner 
time. 

'Beds to be uncovered and bed-clothes exposed to 
the air from the open windows, except in damp or foggy 
weather. All dirty water to be removed from the bed- 
rooms. The toilet ware to be washed in hot water and 
dried with a clean cloth kept specially for the purpose. 
The jugs, water-cans, and water-bottles to be refilled, the 
latter with filtered water for drinking. Beds to be 
made. Dust swept up from under the beds into the 
dust-pan, also all loose dust from the bedroom carpets. 
Stairs to be swept with short broom into dust-pan, and 
dust to be carried away at once.' 

Having removed the dirty water, therefore, Mary 
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takes up a supply of hot and cold, for the purpose of 
washing the toilet ware and replenishing the jugs. 
Having attended to all the washstands she puts on her 
large bedmaking apron and proceeds to make the beds, 
after which she takes up the dust lightly into the dust- 
pan and sweeps the stairs. It is pleasant to see how 
careful she is not to raise a great dust when sweeping. 
She knows well that this would settle on the walls, 
windows and curtains. 

When down stairs, she makes up the kitchen fire, for 
it will soon be needed to cook the dinner, as it is just 
two hours since breakfast was finished. If we take 
another glance at the directions for work, we shall see 
that she is now about to dust the drawing-room furni- 
ture. This room, not being constantly used, only 
requires sweeping once a week, but it is the rule to dust 
it daily before the time when visitors may be expected 
to call. 

The bedroom furniture is next dusted and then the 
stairs and handrail, after which our busy maid will be 
engaged in the kitchen and scullery, for breakfast things 
are to be washed, vegetables to be prepared, and knives, 
forks, spoons, cruet-stands, and things belonging to the 
dinner- table need cleaning and placing in readiness. 

When there is time, Mrs. Burton allows her good 
little servant to help in the cooking, though she does 
the greater portion of this herself. Mary is delighted 
when her work is so far forward that she can put on 
her cooking-apron and make pies and puddings under 
the direction of her mistress. In this way she is fast 
becoming a very fair cook. 

But now the cloth is to be laid, and Majy performs 
the duties of parlour-maid, arranging everything neatly, 
carrying in the dinner (which she is also required to 
dish up), and waiting at table till all ore served. 
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Having taken her own dinner—seeing, meanwhile, 
that water is being heated for washing up — she clears the 
dinner-table, sweeps up crumbs, attends to the fire, and 
then retires to the kitchen and scullery to perform the 
rest of her afternoon's work. We see her again in her 
coarse canvas apron, for dishes and saucepans are to be 
washed, the kitchen stove polished, the floor, table, and 
dresser scrubbed ; and, besides all this, there are knives 
to be cleaned and silver to be rubbed. The kitchen is 
Mary's sitting-room in the evening, and she would feel 
depressed and miserable if everything was not as clean 
as it could be made. Having put on the kettle for tea, 
the heavier duties of the day are done, and the maid 
refreshes herself with a thorough wash, and puts on her 
afternoon dress, apron, and cap. Then follow prepara^ 
tions for tea, washing up after tea, and a quiet hour 
for stocking-daming, or other needlework. During the 
evening fresh water is taken to the bedrooms, dirty 
water removed, windows closed, and bed-clothes turned 
down from the pillow& This is done before supper. 
The last duties of the day are to prepare the table for 
supper, clear away, leave the kitchen quite tidy — ^for 
supper dishes should* not be left till morning to be 
washed — and prepare the fuel for the morning fires. On 
the opposite side of the dresser hangs another card, 
which gives the weekly routine of work, by means of 
which each part of the house receives extra attention 
once a week, The following is a copy : — 

* On Monday the drawing-room to be thoroughly 
cleaned. On Tuesday one of the larger bedrooms to be 
scrubbed. On Wednesday another bedroom to be 
swept; carpets to be taken up. On Thursday the 
smaller bedrooms and stairs. On Friday the breakfast- 
parlour to be swept and dusted, and the pantries to be 
scrubbed. On Saturday the kitchen and scullery.' One 
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bedroom is thus scrubbed weekly ; and eacb, therefore, 
is thoroughly cleaned once a month. 

Mary Ashford is never lonely, though she has no 
fellow-servant ; her kind mistress often talks to her 
while helping her or superintending her work ; and the 
children, of whom there are four, prevent any member 
of the household becoming dull. Occasionally she takes 
them for a walk in the afternoon, or evening, when the 
work has been unusually light. Her mistress, at such 
times, performs the lighter duties in her absence. 
Mary, in her position as maid of all work, is plain cook, 
kitchenmaid, housemaid, and parlourmaid in one. She 
has the advantage of learning every variety of house- 
hold work, and is thus being fitted to take entire charge 
of a home. S. 



HETTY'S NEEDLEWOBK. 

* Always at work, Hetty ! T declare I believe you 
sleep with a needle in your hand, and a piece of work 
by your bedside, ready, in case you shoxdd wake up in 
the middle of the night, and wai\t a job of mending or 
making.' 

* It is not often I am wanting a job,' laughed Hetty, 
as she placed a chair for her friend, and returned to the 
table where she was at work. 

*But, Hetty,' pursued her visitor, Minnie — as she 
was called ; her name being Marian — ' I came to fetch 
you for a walk. You half promised this morning you 
would come.' 

* Only half promised, as you say,' returned Hetty ; 

* and so, as I found mother had made up her mind to 
get Jessie's frock finished this week, I gave up the 
idea of the walk. I thought you would not mind sitting 
with me a bit instead.' 
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' Oh, I don't mind at all; only it is a beautiful 
evening. But do you mean to say you can make a 
frock all by yourself. Cut it out and all ? ' 

* Indeed, yes ; the cutting out is no difficulty, when 
you are once sure the pattern fits all right.' 

' And what are you sewing the paper on to the stuff 
for in that way ? ' 

Hetty laughed. * Don't you know ? I am only 
tacking the pattern on to the piece of lining to keep it 
quite fast in its place, while I cut out the body. If it 
shifted ever so little, I might get it all wrong. When 
I have cut it out, I draw out these tacking-threads, then 
I baste the pieces of the body-lining together, and try 
them on little Jessie. I make any alterations that may 
be wanted ; and, having got the fit quite exact, I draw 
out my basting- threads, cut out the stuff by the lining, 
which I know is all right, and then go at it as fast as I 
can.' 

While she spoke Hetty was fitting and clipping, 
and shaping, as though she understood what she was 
about. 

* Fancy you're being able to make a frock, right off, 
and you only a month older than I am. Why, I don't 
believe I could make one for a doll ! ' 

'But you are very clever at needlework,* said 
Hetty. 

'Ah? ^^^ ^ ^ fancy work — antimacassars and 
pincushion-covers, and such things. I have made heaps 
of those.' 

* They are very pretty,' returned her friend. 

* Yes, but what is the use ? Mother says she cannot 
have them always in the wash, and when they are 
dirty, they look worse than nothing; so they are all 
put away in the drawers, and no one is much the better, 
that I can see.' 
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* Well, I once spent all my time in &ncy work,' 
was Hetty's rejoinder. *But when I first went to 
Mrs. Mason's school, it was there I learned how much 
better it is to occupy one's time with useful matters. 
Mrs. Mason had such a good way of putting things. 
She said that a dam, well done, was as beautiful as any 
fancy work ; and there was more cleverness in learning 
to foot a stocking well than in picking out the pattern 
of a bread-cloth.* 

* Can you foot stockings ? ' asked Marian. 

' Oh, yes ; I learned that almost the first thing, 
though I shall not forget the one I did by myself. 
Fancy ! I took a piece of calico for the foot sole, and of 
course it would not give — stretch, you know — to the foot, 
as the other part of the stocking did, so it all went, 
crack ! ' 

Hetty laughed heartily at the recollection. 

^ May I help you ? ' asked Marian, who was not an 
idle girl, though her industry had not been turned to 
good account. 

* Well, if you will, I shall be glad. You can knit, I 
know.' 

* Yes, I knitted a silk purse for my aunt last New 
Year's day.' 

* Yes, but I mean with large coarse pins, and wool. 
Here they are.' 

Hetty produced a bag, from which she took a ball 
of grey yam and a pair of wooden knitting-pins. 

' Whatever is that ? ' asked Marian. 

*We make all our own petticoats,' said Hetty, 
* Even the little toddler, Greenie, can knit a little, and 
Willie is a fine knitter.' 

* A boy knit ? ' cried Minnie. 

* Why not P It keeps him employed quietly in the 
long winter evenings, when he and Bobby cannot go 
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out. He knitted vests for himself and his brother last 
winter. All the stray pennies go to buy wool j^nd yam. 
We wind it into a ball, pop it in the bag, and when 
anyone of ns has nothing to do, we take up the knitting ; 
and really do you know, Minnie, the petticoats and 
vests seem to grow, as it were, out of next to nothing, 
and they come in so handy. With so many of us, as 
mother says, it would take a small fortune to buy 
flannel.' 

' It is a capital idea,' said Minnie, whose fingers 
were now moving swiftly with the large knitting.pins. 
' I shall get some wool, and make mother a shawl and 
father a vest.* 

* As I was telling you,' Hetty went on : * At Mrs* 
Mason's school she gave 
prizes for making one's 
own dresses. First, we 
began in paper models. 
They were all done in dif- • 
ferent colours; flounced, : 
trimmed, and everything ) 
just like a real frock. ' 
Then we wore them, you 
know, at the examination, 
and after that we made 

., . 1 J iv. mi- J. A well-stocked Workbox. 

them m real stufir. That 

was how I first began. My prize was such a nice work- 
box. I will show it to you.' A good plain solid box it 
was ; fitted with everything necessary for all kinds of 
plaiu needlework. 

' When I think of all the things that I have done 
with this box,' said Hetty musingly, as she looked into 
it; *the shirts for the boys and father, the under- 
clothing for mother and myself and Jessie ; it seems all 
to have been brought about by my dear work-box. 
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When I think of the time I had wasted over fanc^ 
work, I see that was of no nse to anyone. And I might 
have gone on wasting my time hut for my good Mrs. 
Mason.' 

'Was she good at needlework herself?* Minnie 
asked. 

' Oh, she was an excellent needlewoman. She used 
to say women nowadays do not think nearly enongh 
abont needlework. Every girl, she said, shonld he 
able to make all she wears except her boots, and to 
mend it properly too.' 

* Well, I should think mending was easy enough,' 
observed Marian. 

' Indeed it is not till one has learned. And it takes 
time and patience too,' said Hetty. ' When I remember 
how I used to " cobble " up my stockings ; — and as for 
a patch ! look here ! ' she went on, showing Marian a 
little pinafore. 'Jessie did this. She put this patch 
on yesterday.' 

' It is beautifully done,' said Marian, ' and she such 
a child too.' 

' Only nine and a-half . But she has a real gift for 
needlework. Mother says if they only gave prizes to 
encourage needlework at Jessie's school, she would 
certainly take the first. But they do not. They 
ought, I think, for, as my dear Mrs. Mason used to 
say, ** It is a woman's first duty in a house, and what is 
she without it P " ' 

' Do you make your mother's gowns, too P ' asked 
Marian. 

'Yes. First, I took an old one that fitted mother 
well, and picked it all to pieces ; then I cut out the 
body in paper, and went on with it as I showed you 
just now. Mother says I fit her better than ever she 
was fitted before.' 
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At this moment little Jessie, the younger sister, ran 
in. She had been spending the evening ^ith a school- 
fellow, and ran prondly to show the work on which she 
had been busy. 

'I have put another patch on,' she said, as she 
exhibited it with glee to her sister. 

' Ah ! but, dear Jessie,' said Hetty, ' this piece is too 
heavy and thick for the old stuff. See, dear, it is 
tearing out already.' And, as she pulled it, there was a 
^ crack ! ' and a gaping slit showed between the patch 
and the original garment. 

Poor Jessie looked ready to cry. 

' Cousin Betsy said I had done it so nicely,' she said, 
pitifully. 

* So it was nicely done, dear,' said her elder sister. 
* But Betsy should not have given you that coarse piece 
to patch with. It should be an old piece for the patch, 
only not so old; but never mind, I will make it all right 
by-and-bye. Come and sew these buttons on father's 
shirt.' 

Down sat the little maid, and stitched away at her 
task, twisting round her thread well between the button 
and the wristband, and fastening off underneath, in a 
style which many grown-up folks might have imitated 
to advantage. 

* Father says Jessie's buttons never come off; the 
piece would tear first,' said Hetty, laughing. * Now, 
Jessie, let me try this body on.' 

Minnie watched the process with interest. The body 
fitted the child perfectly ; and Hetty proceeded to cut 
out the stuff. 

' It will be finished to-morrow,' she said. 

'Bather more useful than my rose and shamrock 
antimacassar,' said Marian, sadly. ' I am afraid it would 
take me a long time to learn to do as much.' 
m. I 
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'Oh dear no,' returned Hetty, 'not if yon 
give yonr mind to it. I tliink it comes natural 
to women, almost. We can't be neat and nice without 
our needle, and with it everybody can be tidy, if they 
are ever so poor, as my schoolmistress used to say. 
Bags are a disgrace. A dam or a patch well done is a 
credit.' 

' It seems odd that men and boys cannot use their 
needles,' observed Minnie. 

* Oh, but indeed they can,' replied her friend. 
'My father and his brother were sailors once, you 
know, and you should see the fine sewing they have done 
in their time ! They take great pains, and work slowly ; 
but they do it extremely well. Still it does not seem so 
suitable for men as for women, does it, Minnie ? ' 

' Well, no ; of course men are strong and rough, 
and are meant, I suppose, to work out, of doors and 
brave the weather.' 

'Then it follows, doesn't it, that we girls and 
women are meant to stay at home ; and to do all we 
can to make our homes happy and bright and comfort- 
able for our men folks, when they come back weary 
from their hard work out of doors ? ' P. 



THE SISTEBS' CHOICE. 

During an. outbreak of fever which occurred in a 
northern town about two years ago, a poor widow was 
carried off after a few days' illness, leaving two young 
daughters quite unprovided for. The elder, Betsy, was 
fifteen ; Annie not quite thirteen. They had been to 
school ; could read, write, and cast accounts rather 
better than most girls of their age. Betsy was besides 
very quick at her needle, and had much taste in 
trimming and making up any kind of work. 
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It now became a question to what these poor girls 
were to turn their attention as a means of livelihood. 
They had hitherto helped their mother in a small shop, 
and with the getting np of fine laces, but both these 
employments were now out of the question. 

It happened, however, that an excellent opportunity 
presented itself. A lady, who had just taken a house a 
few miles distant from the neighbourhood where the 
girls lived, was in want of servants. She had one, a 
middle-aged person, who had been in her service for 
more than ten years. What she now desired to find 
was a young girl who would come to assist the elder 
one in every department of household work ; to be, in 
fact, a sort of pupil under her, and in time to become a 
thoroughly qualified servant herself. 

Hearing of the sudden bereavement of the poor 
orphans, the lady very kindly went herself to see them, 
where they were staying, at the house of a neighbour. 
She was much pleased with the neat appearance and 
frank, pleasant faces of the sisters. 

' Of course,' the lady said, when she had made them 
aware of the object of her visit ; ' you can know very 
little now of what the routine of daily work is in a 
house like ours. But you will have every opportunity 
of learning in the very best manner, for Charlotte is 
thorough in everything. No carelessness or inefficiency 
would do at all for her ; and anyone who gives satisfkc- 
tion to her may be, with good reason, understood to be 
a successful pupil. Now, what do you say ? Do you 
think you would like to come to me ? Ton have never 
been parted yet, I am told, and shall not be now, if you 
come to live in my service. I did intend to have 
engaged a boy to assist, but as the gardener does many 
things which I consider beyond a girl's strength, I can 
very well manage with both of you. I shall arrange in 

i2 
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this way. One week one of you shall take kitchen 
work, and the other the npstairs rooms, or housemaid's 
work. The next week she who was upstairs shall be 
in the kitchen. Thus you will each have a good oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with every branch of 
domestic duties under the superintendence of my excel- 
lent Charlotte ; and in a very short time I flatter myself I 
shall have three, instead of one, of the most perfect 
servants to be found.' 

The girls looked up in the face of the kind-hearted 
speaker, and almost forgot their late sorrow as they 
returned her pleasant smile. 

* I am sure you will be happy,* she went on, * for 
everything is so bright and cheerful about us. It all 
goes on like clockwork where Charlotte is ; though, of 
course, she can be cross, and would be, I know, were 
she to And her plans disarranged and her teaching 
disregarded ; but I do not think you will, either of you, 
be likely to try her very much. Of course you will 
quite understand that I shall in no way consider you 
bound to remain with me. When you feel yourselves 
duly qualified to take service elsewhere, I shall be very 
glad indeed to assist in placing you wherever you may 
feel an inclination to go ; and shall always take an 
interest in your welfiEire.' 

She paused, and the girls looked at one another. 
Annie had opened her lips to speak, but, looking at her 
elder sister for encouragement, she saw something in 
Betsy's face which caused her to remain silent. 

* Well,' said the lady kindly, * will you decide now, 
or would you rather have time to think about it ? ' 

*Tes, ma'am,' said Betsy, in a low voice. *I 
should.* 

' Lik^ to consider a little first P ' asked the lady, 
* Well, it is perhaps better not to decide at once, if you 
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have any other plan in view. And you would also like 
to wait a little ? * turning to Annie as she spoke. 

Annie was rather shy ; she took up the corner of her 
little apron, and doubled the hem over her fingers in 
and out, as she looked down, and then up, at her sister, 
and then at their visitor. But she was very truthful, 
and she had made up her mind at once. 

* I should like to go, if you please, ma'am,' she said, 
gently. 

*Tou think you would like to be with us ? ' asked 
the lady. * Ton know there is plenty to do, and every- 
thing to learn.' 

* I like housework,' replied Annie. * I like to learn ; 
please, ma'am, I will go.' 

The lady looked pleased; but Betsy shook her 
head slightly, in answer to a pleading look from 
Annie. 

When the lady had taken her leave, with a promise 
to return on the morrow, and make a final arrangement, 
and also receive Betsy's decision, the sisters were again 
alone. 

*Tou will come to live there, won't you, Betsy ? ' 
said the younger one. ' I am sure I shall like it, but I 
shall not like it if you are not there with me.' 

* Oh ! I never meant to go into service,' said Betsy, 
' only I did not want to lose the place for you, if you 
like to go. She seems a nice lady, and you are fond of 
housework; and, besides, you can't work with your 
needle as I can.' 

* Oh Betsy, dear, you don't mean that. How ever 
could you do needlework enough to live on, and all by 
yourself, too ? Oh ! Betsy,* and Annie, who was very 
tender-hearted, began to cry. 

* Ton silly thing ! Look here. Mary Grace asked 
me if I would like to come and help her with dress- 
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makiiig ; she is going to set up for herself in the town. 
She will want some one to help her. I shall have a 
chance of seeing all the fashions, and of evenings, when 
work is done, we can have such nice walks. Then 
there is so much more life in a business ; it isn't like 
being mewed up in a house, with just the same faces, 
two or three, from week's end to week's end. I know 
I shall like it.' 

* But will Mary pay you money, or give you your 
meals, Betsy, dear ? ' 

* Oh ! at first I am only to have my board and 
lodging ; but you know I am good at my needle, and 
when she finds how useful I can make myself, of course 
she will pay me well. She is only just starting, so I 
must not expect much at first. But it is quite certain 
I shall do quite as well as you will, Annie, and then, I 
fihall have my liberty ! ' 

This final argument seemed to clinch the matter ; so 
Annie said no more, but her resolution was not 
altered. 

Mrs, Clayton came the next day, and heard, with 
some regret, of Betsy's decision. She was a tall, strong 
girl for her age, and the good lady had hoped to have 
the pleasure of seeing both sisters placed with her. 
Annie was paler, and far from robust looking ; but she 
had a cheerfal, eager face, which won upon everybody 
who saw her. 

The parting between the sisters was a tearful one. 
Annie went home with her new mistress ; Betsy, to her 
fresh occupation, with her friend Mary Q-race. 

Three months went by. The sisters had not met, 
though letters had passed between them at first. But 
of late Betsy's had altogether ceased. 

One fine evening, when work was done for the 
day, Charlotte proposed to Annie a little trip into the 
town. 
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* Ton were saying how you would like to see your 
siBter,' she said ; ' and as I have to go to several shops, 
and Brumby, the gardener, is going to drive me there in 
the cart, you can come if you like. Mrs. Brumby is to 
mind house for me.' 

Annie was soon ready, and in a very short time they 
reached the town, and she was set down at the shop of 
Mary Grace. 

* I will call for you in an hour,' said Charlotte, as 
she was driven away to do her shopping. 

Annie's heart beat fast. There was no one in the 
shop; so, after knocking, she went into the little 
parlour behind. How close and bad it smelt after the 
fresh air outside ! Two pale girls sat stitching, with all 
their might, at a fine pink dress. They lifted up their 
heads, and Annie gave a cry of distress. "Was this 
poor, wan, thin face, her sister's ? Betsy ! who used to 
be so rosy and fresh and sweet ! Her hair was rough 
and uncared for ; her black dress dusty, and all awry ; 
her very lips white and drawn. On the table stood a 
little black teapot and cups, with a bit of salt herring, 
and some bread and butter ; and the ashes were in the 
grate, though it was bright summer time. And there 
stood Annie, now the fresh and rosy one, in her neat 
print dress, and straw hat, and smooth hair. 

Betsy, taken by surprise, gave a great sob. Annie's 
arms were round her neck in a moment. * Why haven't 
you written this long while ? ' she asked. 

*0h, we have been so busy,' said Betsy, pushing 
back the hair from her heavy eyes. * We have not had 
time to sleep or eat hardly, have we, Mary ? ' 

* No, indeed,' grumbled the other, * and for nothing, 
as you may say. Oh ! the money I've lost. These 
people here do cheat one so. Well, Annie, you do look 
well ! Come, Betsy, hurry on ! We must finish this 
for to-morrow morning, if we sit up all night.' 
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Annie thought of the words Betsy had spoken when 
she made her choice — * I shall have my liberty/ and she 
left with a heavy heart when Charlotte came for her. 

The weeks passed on swiftly to Annie, who was 
always busy, always happy and contented ; save when 
she thought of her sister with that sad pale face. 

It was a wet evening in autumn. The wind howled, 
and the rain came pouring down. But it was nothing 
to the occupants of that cosy kitchen where sat 
Charlotte and her young assistant and friend. 

There was a low knock at the area door, which it 
was Annie's place to answer. She went, and returned 
quickly, followed by such a pitifal figure ! A tall, thin 
girl, dressed in a poor gaudy summer dress, which the 
rain had soaked through and through. A small shawl 
clung to her shoulders, and she shivered as she stood in 
the light of the comfortable room. The mud oozed 
from her miserable boots. She looked ill, half -starved, 
woe-begone to the last degree. 

* Oh, Annie,' she cried, * forgive me, coming in such 
a plight. But I am so wretched, so forlorn. The shop 
is closed. Mary Grace has gone back home. I am 
sick of needlework and bnsiness. Will you ask Mrs. 
Clayton to forgive me — to give me a trial ? I will learn 
all from yon. Annie, you chose wisely. Plead for me 
with yonr kind mistress ! ' 

Annie did not plead in vain, you may be sure. 
Betsy is now well-fed, comfortably clad, contented, and 
happy. Both sisters are valued servants in one of the 
happiest of homes. P. 
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Inside. Outside. 

A CONTBAST. 

I OFTEN tHnk what contrasts there are in life. It is a 
miserable evening ; the poor cabmen and omnibus- 
drivers are literally dripping with wet. The rain 
streams from their large capes, and the brims of their 
hats, till they look like moving watersponts. Their 
hands are bine and stiff with cold. I strongly suspect 
many of them have not even the chance of sitting down 
by a warm fire, even to get a meal in comfort, thongh 
cabmen's shelters are now being erected in some large 
cities. At least, I know this, when I got into an 
omnibus the other day, at its starting-place, there was 
the conductor, at the far end of the empty vehicle, 
eating a hasty meal out of a basin on the seat beside 
him. 

Comfort ! How many there are who never actually 
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know the meaning of the word ! Look at these poor 
sewing-girls, who tramp to and fro, morning and night; 
to their work early, and home late. They have no 
leisure, even to care for their own neatness of ap- 
pearance, as they should do. Their hair is seldom tidy, 
their dress is hurried on anyhow. They are poorly fed, 
and worse lodged. The want of sleep, and of whole- 
some nourishment, is too plainly shown in their pallid, 
wan appearance. So they go on from Monday morning 
to Saturday night, and they are too fiatigued by Sunday 
to do more than lie in bed for half the day, and perhaps 
share in some poor attempt at make-believe amusements 
for the rest. 

I think of this as I enter the kitchen where my own 
servant is sitting. Her day's work is done, her needle- 
work in her hand. What a scene of comfort! The 
fire, burning brightly in the well-polished grate, is re- 
flected in the shining crockery on the dresser, the tin 
covers on the walls, and the very chairs, whose wooden 
framework is bees'-waxed into the semblance of a 
mirror. On the rug at Mary's feet the cat sings a 
purring accompaniment to the kettle, which keeps up a 
cheerful, humming promise of the cosy meal to be 
shared by-and-by between Mary and her sister, who has 
her evening out from the neighbouring family, where 
she is iu service, and who is to pass it with Mary. 

This is real comfort. The girls are healthy, clean, 
and neat: pleasant to look at, cheerful to speak to. 
Their dress and hair are all in perfect order. They 
have good clothes, and are well shod when they go out. 
They have rarely to face inclement weather ; but when 
they do, they have their waterproofe and their um- 
brellas ; and, above all, their sound health, which enables 
them to set cold and damp at defiance. Should a good 
servant be ill, who can be more anxious for her restora- 
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tion to health than her mistress P What a contrast 
to the life of the poor needlewoman ! Does she fail ? 
there are hundreds ready to take her place. The 
workhouse or the hospital must receive her, and thence, 
perhaps, she will be carried to her soon-forgotten grave. 

I often think what glances of envy must be cast 
towards the glowing kitchen windows, in wet and frosty 
nights, by the poor workers who are doomed to tramp 
to and fro, in the exercise of their callrQg. The post- 
man on his never-ending round, from door to door. 
The policeman, who through all weathers, and during 
the long night-hours, must keep on, without even the 
consolation of a word exchanged with any human being. 
The unhappy flower-sellers, and hawkers of small wares ; 
— how they must all envy the possessors of those roar- 
ing fires, those comfortable kitchens, those well-furnished 
larders 1 

I know Mary has money in the post-office savings' 
bank, and that at the end of the year she will be en- 
titled to the promised and well-earned rise in her .wages. 
But I £aiicy, should any of those I have named seek to 
obtain an increase of pay, they would be informed very 
quickly that they might go about their business ; for 
there would be pleniy more forthcoming to take their 
places. 

I often pity the girls in the drapers' shops. There 
they are from eight in the morning till niue at night, 
often, on Saturdays, till twelve — aye, and even one 
o'clock. On ih&i/r feet the whole time, with the excep- 
tion of the brief space of leisure allowed for their meals. 
And even when the shop is closed — let it be never so 
late — that does not mean cessation of work. They have 
still to fold, to arrange, to put away, to count up 
checks; no leisure for a book, for even mending or 
making their own clothes, or vrnting to their friends. 
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Snnday often finds them too weary to do anything but 
lie down after church, and try to make up in some 
degree for the weariness of the week. 

In winter their hands and feet suffer from cold to an 
extent not to be imagined. The want of exercise, and 
the gas-laden atmosphere, render them unhealthy and 
listless. In summer, the outer sunshine, and warm, 
joyous life, seem to mock them spending their long 
hours in the stifling atmosphere of their pent-up shops. 

What a contrast to the bustling, ever changeful 
duties of the domestic servant ! In proportion as she is 
thorough in cleanliness, and in promoting comfort in 
the house, does she reap the reward of her own labours. 
The cheerful hearth of the winter, the open windows 
and airy chambers of summer-time ; she shares them 
all, and by them her own health and well-being are 
increased. The well-ordered dwelling and the appe- 
tising meal are hers, in common with those who em- 
ploy her. Not a single duty which she is paid for 
performing but she derives from it a double advantage. 

How different from most others who labour for 
bread! 

The cabman drives you to your destination, you pay 
him, he drives away, and you have done with him. 
Whether he will get a good meal out of your half- 
crown, or whether it is all to be delivered up to his 
master, you know not. He may break his leg at the 
next street comer, and beyond his own family, and 
those especially good Samaritans who care for all in 
trouble, who are there to interest themselves in his 
fate? 

The same with the girl who brings home your dress, 
the man who sweeps the chimney ; and the fireman, the 
engine-driver, the guard, and the porters, of the train 
by which you travel. They have their wages ; they da 
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their duty, but they inspire no especial interest in their 
employers individually. 

N'ot so with the domestic servant, who does her 
duty to the best of her ability. What comfort she has 
it in her power to bestow ! How we miss her if she be 
absent, or unable to fill her usual post I Her employers 
are directly interested in her welfEire. That her sur- 
roundings shall be healthful and pleasant are of moment 
to them. Their care is for her. She has none for 
herself. All is provided that is needftil. She has but 
to make the best of all, for her employer as for herself. 
No sordid lodgings to pay for ; no cheap, unwholesome, 
and innutritions food to provide, and hurriedly and 
imperfectly to cook. The best of both is hers. Warm 
bedding, good lodging, wholesome and plentiful diet ; 
and, over and above these, a liberal payment, with which 
she may dress as is consistent with her station, and still 
make some provision against a rainy day. 

For what other class can so much be said? or what 
compensating advantage can be held out by any other 
occupation attainable by the majority of young women, 
to make it in any degree equal ? The only cause for 
surprise is that any young girl, having before her the 
necessity for earning her own living, should hesitate. 

Again, considered as a school where girls may 
qualify themselves for the future duties of a home of 
their own, there is nothing like domestic service under 
a good mistress. 

Here they learn the very best manner of performing 
all the varied branches of domestic work. The use and 
value of many things, which in other walks of life 
would remain quite unknown to them, are thus made 
familiar. 

Lessons of economy and management never to be 
lost are acquired ; and it is a fact too well known to be 
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disputed, that the homes of such working-men as have 
married girls from good service, have a marked supe- 
riority over those who have taken their wives from the 
laundry, the machine-room, the dressmaker's, or the 
counter. 

I could enlarge upon this subject to a far greater 
length, but enough has been said for the present, I 
trust, to induce those who are hesitating in the choice 
of a calling, at least to well weigh the question ere 
deciding. 

The duties of domestic service are the easiest 
learned, the pleasantest to practise, and the best remu- 
nerated. 

But I need scarcely add that they must be faithfully 
rendered. Those who do less than their duty by their 
employers rank with those who tender base coin, and, 
as such, can be neither competent to offer an opinion 
nor worthy to form a precedent. P. 



MBS. COX'S TBOUBLE; OB, BEADY-MONEY 
V. CBEDIT. 

Paet I. — The 'General' Shop. 

* I DECLARE,' said Mrs. Spicer to her husband, who kept 
a little ' general ' shop in the village of Deepdale ; * I 
declare, here is Mrs. Cox ! Now remember, you have 
promised me to let her get no further into your debt — 
and mind you ask her for your money.' 

* I will see to it — trust me.' 

* I hope I may trust you, but I doubt it — ^you are so 
soft-hearted. Just think of that heavy bill coming due. 
If we do not get some money, we shall be ruined our- 
selves.' 

* Ah ! ' sighed Mr. Spicer. * How I wish we could 
ready-money for our goods ! but it is impossible.' 
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'Yes — just so — impossible, becaiLse you cannot 
refuse trust to people who will never pay you.' 

' Nay, my dear, now you are too hard upon them ; 
they will pay when they can, poor things.' 

* When tiiey can ! ' echoed Mrs. Spicer. * I tell you 
many do not care, if they are saddled with debt all 
their lives — and those who do care cannot get rid of the 
load — ^but here is Mrs. Cox — she has had warning — and 
she must be made to pay.' 

A woman with a careworn expression came slowly 
into the shop with a timid, nervous air. 

' Good day, Mrs. Cox,' said the master. * I am glad 
to see you. Your little account is ready, and I must 
trouble you to settle it. I have a very heavy bill to 
meet next week.' 

* Oh ! Mr. Spicer, sir. I have not got any money. 
Times are very bad, sir.' 

* They are indeed, ma'am,' sighed Mr. Spicer. 

' If you could wait a little, sir, I should be so much 
obliged. I do not know where to turn for a shilling, 
just now.' 

* Well, ma'am, I cannot say I do not know where to 
turn for it, but I fear I may have some trouble in 
getting it ; but some money I must have next week, if 
you please.' 

' I did so hope you could wait till harvest time, and 
then—' 

*Ah! so you said before last harvest, and I did 
wait at serious inconvenience to myself, I assure you. 
But what can I have the pleasure of doing for you 
to-day ? ' 

* Mrs. Grey asked me to give you this list of some 
things I am to take to her, and here is the money for 
you.' 

* Ah ! now, if you, and neighbours like you, would 
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take a "leaf out of Mrs. Grey's book," yon would be 
better off, and I should be a richer man.' 

* Yes, I wish I could ; but I have not her chance. 
But, asking your pardon, what difference would it make 
to you, sir ? ' 

*A very great difference, my good woman. If I 
had ready money, I could buy in a better, market more 
goods of a superior quality, sell them at a lower price, and 
yet make fair profits ; but I must not stand talking. 
Good day, Mrs. Cox.* 

* If you please, sir, I want a few things for myself-— 
some bread, cheese, bacon, butter, and a little tea and 
tobacco.' 

' But where is the money for them, Mrs. Cox ? ' 

* I am very sorry, sir, but I have not any money 
to-day.' 

' Then I am very sorry, too ; I would gladly oblige 
you, if I could.' 

* Pray do not refuse me this time ; I have nothing in 
the house, and my husband will be so very angry. He 
always expects something comfortable.' 

* Well, for this once, Mrs. Cox, you shall have the 
bread and some cheese, but I have promised my wife 
that your account shall be lowered; so, remember, 
if you please, I must have money next week. I do not 
wish to be hard ; but if you cannot pay me, I must help 
myself.' 

Poor Mrs. Cox went away full of sorrow; her 
thoughts were far from pleasant as she walked, but she 
acknowledged to herself that it was her own folly and 
shortsightedness that had brought things to this pass. 
* If I had but paid for everything as I went on, I might 
be as happy now as Mrs. Grey,' she thought. 

She found that good woman seated comfortably at 
her neatly-spread table, and sighed as she laid Mrs. 
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Orey's goods upon it, and gave a ^ance round the tidj 
room. 

* How tired you look, neighbour ! rest yourself a 
bit, and take a cup of tea/ 

Mrs. Cox gladly availed herself of the kind offer, 
and, opening her heart a little under the genial influence 
of the tea, concluded with, * So no wonder I am tired 
and out of heart ; imd my poor Sam will so miss his 
tobacco, which that stingy fellow, Spicer, would not let 
me have.' 

Mrs. Grey's astonishment at the shopkeeper's ex- 
traordinary conduct was lessened when she heard that 
his reftisal was based upon the not unreasonable ground 
that he was not to be paid for it, for little by little 
Mrs. Cox had eased her mind by confiding to Mrs. Grey 
the history of her folly and her trouble. 

Mrs. Grey was not one of those women who think 
they exalt themselves by blaming others. She showed 
sympathy with her friend's sorrow, and, not knowing 
how to counsel her for the best, wisely abstained from 
further advice than that contained in her parting words. 
Giving her a small packet of tobacco, she said, * There, 
my dear, do not cry any more, for fretting will never 
mend matters. Confess everything to your husband 
as soon as he gets home ; there are never any secrets 
between Grey and me, and 'tis happier so. Our district 
visitor is a good lady, and you wash for her — tell her 
all your trouble, and she will advise you better than I 
can.' B. 



Part II. — Mes. Cox's Visitor. 

About an hour after her interview with Mrs. Grey, Mrs. 
Cox was seated disconsolately in her own room. Her 
ni. K 
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arms were crossed listlessly upon the table, and, with 
her head laid upon them, she was so absorbed in her sad 
thoughts that she started as she felt a soft touch upon 
her shoulder, and heard a gentle voice, — 

' Yon seem in trouble, Hannah ; can I do anything 
for you ? ' 

Looking up she met the kind gaze of Mrs. Lane, the 
lady visitor mentioned by Mrs. Grey. 

* Thank you, ma'am, I am in sad grief sure enough, 
but I have no right to trouble you with it.' 

* You will not trouble me, if I can do you any good,' 
said the gentle lady, and the real interest evinced by 
Mrs. Lane induced Mrs. Gox to confide in her. 

' This is the bill, ma'am,' she continued, when she 
had told her story ; * and I never will believe that I have 
had half the things set down ; such a price, too, as he 
has charged for tea — no better than sloe leaves, and 
the butter like rancid oil, very different from Mrs. 
Grey's.' 

Mrs. Lane listened with sorrow ; but it cannot be said 
she was surprised. She knew too well the baneful cus- 
tom of so many of the poor of getting goods upon * credit,' 
a custom that seems to them so simple, but which is 
fraught with so much evil, frequently dragging in its 
train meanness, deceit, lying, and actual dishonesty; 
always mischief, sorrow, and disgrace. 

* I am truly sorry, Hannah, but I should think Mr. 
Spicer's account is correct. I can quite beheve you had 
no idea of the number of these items. As to the quality 
of the goods, you are probably right. It is a well- 
known fact that goods obtained on credit are frequently 
higher in price and inferior in quality to others. Mrs. 
Grey pays ready money, most likely.' 

* Oh! yes, ma'am. I only wish I had her chances ; 
but everything has been against me,' 
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'Why? Yonr husband's wages are higher than 
Grey's, and the nnmber of your children the same.' 

* Somehow she is always beforehand, and I always 
behind.' 

* Is it not her system of paying ready money which 
makes her so ? ' 

* Maybe, ma'am ; I know I wish I had never gone 
on credit.' 

* What made you begin it ? * 

* When we were all down with the fever some years 
ago many extra things were wanted, and the butcher 
never gives credit.' 

* So much the better ; it would be a great boon to 
the poor if no tradesman would give it.' 

* Perhaps, it would be, ma'am ; you .know best. Well, 
after harvest, my Sam said to me, " Here, lass, here 
is some money left from the rent. Take it and pay 
Spicer." This was just before the school treat. As I 
went through the street, I saw some wonderfdl bargains 
at the draper's, and thought how badly the children's 
clothes would look by the side of the Greys' and the 
Morrices' ; so I bought enough to make them smart. 
I know it was wrong, and since then I have never got 
right ; and though I kept paying a trifle here and there, 
and have pawned everything I could, things seemed to 
get worse and worse. Goods are dear, and the bit of 
butcher's meat for Sunday runs away with money. I 
have been forced like to put down things at Mr. Spicer's, 
and now, what to do I cannot tell. I have nothing 
more to pawn that I dare part with, and what Cox 
will say, I cannot think.' 

* Is your husband in ignorance of all this ? You 
must tell him at once.' 

* Yes, he must know, poor man ; and, oh dear ! 
oh dear ! how vexed he will be ! He, who has kept 

X 2 
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himself so respectable ! though, after all, I am not half 
so bad as Mrs. Morrice. She and her husband do not 
care a rush what they owe, and I have known her spend 
money on herself that the neighbonrs have given her for 
goods, and then run them np at the shop. I call that 
dishonest towards the shopkeeper.' 

* I cannot give it any other name, certainly ; bnt Mrs. 
Morrice's fanlts will not make yonrs less, and, poor 
thing, she is in great distress, Mr. Lane tells me. Her 
things have to be sold to pay her rent and some bills. 
It seems she had hoped her eldest daughter would help 
them out of her wages. But though much grieved, she 
tells them she owed a long bill to the linendraper, and 
it took all her quarter's wages to pay him. So you see 
the mother's bad example has been copied by the child. 
With the poor it is folly to run into debt. If one week's 
payment cannot be met, how can you make both ends 
meet the next ? Your week's money will be saddled 
with the debt of the week before, and to continue this 
from week to week, will bring you to ruin in the end.' 

* But how is it to be always avoided ? ' 

* Shall I tell you how Mrs. Grey avoids it ? She 
lays by a trifle every week against the ' rainy day ' that 
visits every family, and she goes tvitJiout the things she 
cannot pay for. Many a time she has to pinch herself 
to procure things that are wanted. But now, Hannah, 
listen to me. For this once I will help you, because I 
believe you to have been merely foolish, not intentionally 
dishonest. I will lend you this money, or, rather, I 
will pay this bill, and you shall repay me sixteenpence 
a week out of your own earnings, on these conditions 
— that you confess everything to your husband, that 
you never conceal anything from him, and that you 
i}romise, never to purchase upon credit again. £. 
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SAVINGS* BANKS. 

Nearly a himdred years ago (1787) the success of 
banking made some benevolent persons think that its 
advantages might be extended to persons in a sphere 
lower than that of trade. As the ocean is composed of 
drops, so might the small savings of servants be utilised, 
whUe they might learn a practical lesson in habits of 
thrift, if some institution were to be opened to them 
for the deposit of their savings. A bank for savings, 
for servants only, was established, therefore, at Berne, 
in Switzerland, and this small thrifty community thus 
set an example since followed in every civilised state. 

The great benefit Savings' Banks afford to servants 
and working people is the opportunity of putting by the 
smallest savings of industry. Sums as low as a shilling, 
so apt to bum a hole in the pocket, or to dribble away 
without thought on the part of the owner, soon mount 
up, till even a labourer can show a handsome balance at 
his banker's. 

Every depositor, upon opening an account with a 
Savings' Bank, is supplied with a book containing a 
memorandum of the date, the amount, in words and in 
figures, and the signature of a trustee ; and this form 
is repeated on every payment. For withdrawals, a 
short notice being given, the deposits are summed up, 
the balance is struck, and the depositor signs the book, 
and, if closing the account, leaves it with the bank. A 
depositor, therefore, sees, at any date, exactly how he 
stands. Once a year the depositor's book is called in 
for the calculation of the interest, which is entered and 
added to the principal, and bears interest in its turn. 

Some disadvantages attached to these savings' banks, 
notwithstanding the vast amount of good they accom- 
plished. The trustees and directors, being unpaid, could 
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only attend at fixed intervals, sometimes only once a 
week ; a space so long as to be the cause of many an 
intended deposit, reserved by a workman out of his 
wages, never reaching its destination. Besides, they 
could not be so submissive to discipline as paid officers ; 
and in course of time were apt to regard their duties in 
the light of routine, and to trust too implicitly in some 
manager, who, now and then, abused their confidence 
so that sometimes scandalous losses occurred. 

In order to guard against these evils, to give public 
security for the smallest deposit from the time of de- 
posit, and to introduce new features of advantage, the 
machinery of the Post Office was, in 1861, made avail- 
able for the business of Savings' Banks. Most of the 
postmasters were authorised to receive deposits of not less 
than one shilling, doubly guaranteeing the depositor, in his 
book, with the stamp of the office, and with an acknow- 
ledgment in course of post from the central office in 
London, where it had been advised. In this year the 
old Savings' Banks were doing a large business, having 
received about eight and three quarter millions sterling, 
and repaid nearly a million more than the receipts. The 
depositors numbered a million and a half, a large pro- 
portion being servants and tradesmen, whose gross 
savings reached forty-two millions of pounds. By the 
Act of Parliament, the old banks were empowered to 
transfer their business to the Post Office ; and depositors, 
whether individuals or clubs, could do likewise. Never- 
theless, until the passing of the Savings' Bank Invest- 
ment Act, in 1866, although the Post Office scheme 
had been remarkably successful, the diminution of 
capital in the old Savings' Banks had been so little that 
it did not exceed eight miUions sterling. 

The Post Office Savings' Banks possess the advan- 
tages of being almost at every one's door, of opening 
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eyeiy day, both for payments and repayments, and of 
undeniable security. To purchase these advantages, the 
depositors have to accept a lower interest, only 2^ per 
cent, being allowed. The higher interest given by the 
old banks, viz. about 3^ per cent., doubtless maintains 
their vitality, even though accompanied by some chari- 
table features. As the Post Office scheme was intended 
to be, from the first, self-supporting, no charitable 
principle was introduced into it. One would have 
thought there would be no need of restrictions upon de- 
positors as to the amount of their savings ; but the fears 
of the old Savings' Banks of loss of business, and still 
more of bankers generally, caused the former restrictions 
in great measure to be continued. 

The Post Office Savings' Bank therefore affords the 
most convenient, and at the same time a perfectly safe 
method of investing small sums of money. In all towns 
and most large villages there are one or more post offices 
where deposits of savings may be made. Let us suppose 
you have a shilling which you wish to save, or even 
several shillings. All you have to do is to take it to one 
of these Post Offices and say that you wish to become a 
depositor. You will be asked to sign a paper, stating 
that you are not a depositor already in the Post Office 
or any other savings' bank. Your name and address 
are then entered into an office book by the clerk, who 
also gives you another and smaller book for yourself in 
which your name and address are written, and in which 
he has entered the amount which you have paid in, 
signed with his own name and stamped with that of his 
post office. When you wish to invest more money you 
can do so either at the office you first went to or at any 
other. The next day or the day after having made a 
deposit you will receive from the chief Post Office in 
London a receipt for the money you paid in. No odd 
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pence are ever received because of the trouble they would 
give. Always pay in your money as soon as possible, 
because the interest is calculated from the first day of 
the month next after that on which the deposit is made. 
The interest is added every year at the rate of 2J per 
cent., that is 21. 10s. for every 1001., which, if you reckon 
up, you will find to be 6c?. in the pound per year. This 
gives a halfpenny per month for every sovereign you 
have in the bank. You must send your bank book up 
to * The Comptroller of the Post Office, Savings' Bank 
Department, London,' on the anniversary of the day on 
which you opened your account. You will not have to 
pay the postage for this, and if you ask at any Post 
■Office Savings* Bank you will receive an envelope free 
and already addressed, in which you can place your book 
before committing it to the letter-box. In a few days you 
will receive your book back again, and if you examine it, 
you will find that the interest due to you has been added 
to your account, and you may either allow this to remain 
or draw it as you please. You may not invest in the 
Post Office Savings' Bank more than 30Z. in any one 
year, and the whole amount of your deposits may not 
amount to more than 150Z. It will be necessary then 
for you to remove it, which it will be a judicious thing 
to do, as you will always be able to find a more profit- 
able, and at the same time sound investment, for so large 
a sum as that. Should you, however, allow your 1601. 
to remain in the Post Office Savings' Bank, you must 
send up your book to the head office every year, when 
the interest due will be added, until the whole amounts 
to 200Z., after which time it will cease to bear interest, 
but will of course be perfectly safe, though so long as 
it remains there it will be quite useless to you. 

When you wish to withdraw money you must go to 
a Post Office Savings' Bank and ask for a 'notice of 
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withdrawal.' You will have nothing to pay for this, 
and having filled it np with the amount you wish to 
withdraw, and signed your name to it, you must fold and 
post it to * The Comptroller of the Post Office, Savings' 
Bank Department, London,' whose address you will 
find printed on the paper in such a way that when the 
latter is properly folded it will look like a letter with a 
printed address. You will have no postage to pay for it, 
and in a day or two you will receive from London a 
paper, authorising the postmaster at the office indicated 
by yourself to pay you the sum you wish to withdraw. 
All you have to do then is to take your bank book and 
this paper to the post office in question, sign a receipt, 
and receive your money, the withdrawal of which will 
be entered in your book and signed and stamped in the 
same way as when you made a deposit. 

You have nothing to pay for your book when it is 
first supplied to you ; but should you lose it you will 
have to pay a shilling for a new one. 

I hope a good many of you will become depositors in 
the Post Office Savings' Bank. E. H. B. 
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How it should be, and how it should not be. 

PUT YOUBSELP IN HER PLACE. 

It seems to me that once having decided on domestic 
service as your calling, the right way is to accept all its 
duties and responsibilities, determined to the full to 
accept and perform them in their whole extent. Being 
a free agent in such decision, having, with a perfect 
sense of its liabilities,, accepted or selected the position, 
it shows not only want of sense, but also moral dis- 
honesty to shirk any of the responsibilities, or slur over 
any of the duties which belong to it. 

There would be a great and most just outcry against 
any employers who fed their servants on unwholesome 
provisions, or paid them in worthless coin, or forged 
cheques. Not one whit less dishonest is the servant 
who wastes the substance of the master, or, by ill- 
performed duties, robs him of his share in the contract. 

While faithfully carrying out in the spirit and to 
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the letter that portion which falls to his lot, each is 
honnd to see that the other is no less jnst. 

The master or mistress is bound to find the servant 
in good food, comfortable lodging, and proper sleeping 
accommodation. Any fitilnre on their part, in any of 
these, may be justly made a cause of complaint ; and, if 
proved, would excuse a servant in breaking an agree- 
ment. But the food must be proved to be unwholesome, 
and the lodging injurious to health, or the plea would 
faU. 

The hours of relaxation, hoHdays, and attendance at 
public Tjrorship, should be agreed upon at the time of 
hiring, as there is no specified regulation beyond such 
as custom authorises. 

Any servant remaining out at night, or wilfully 
neglecting duty, or guilty of any flagrant misconduct, 
such as theft or drunkenness, can be summarily dis- 
missed, without the alternative of a month's pay, to 
which she would be entitled were such dismissal the 
result of mere caprice or pique on the part of the 
employer. 

An instance has just occurred to exemplify this. 

A family had constant cause of complaint in the 
weakness of the tea which was served up to them. 
They knew that sufficient was sent down to make the 
beverage very good. But it was poor. They suspected 
the cause, and set a watch upon the servant. 

It was found that the girl, after making the tea, 
poured out the first cup for herself, and then added 
more water before taking it upstairs. 

She was dismissed at once. She took action at law 
to recover the wages for a wrongful dismissal. But the 
case was decided against her, with costs of the appli- 
cation. She had, by her own dishonesty, given just 
^ause for the dismissal. 
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On the other hand, the mistress of a large London 
boarding honse ordered one of her female seryants to 
clean the windows of a second storey room. The girl 
refused, on the plea of the nnsafetj of the work, as 
she would be compelled to sit outside. The mistress 
insisting, gave her the alternative of quitting her place, 
which the servant accepted, and, on the mistress 
refusing to pay her a month's wages, in lien of warning, 
the former sued and recovered the full amount. Here 
the mistress had put herself in the wrong by requiring 
of the servant the performance of a dangerous piece of 
work. 

Breakages are constantly the cause of much dispute 
and ill feeling. By law, the payment of breakage, 
happening in the ordinary discharge of domestic duties, 
cannot be enforced, unless especially made the subject 
of agreement in the hiring. Yet here, common 
honesty and justice will at once dictate the course to 
pursue. 

Let each put herself in place of the other. It must 
be very vexatious to a mistress to have her china and 
glass constantly damaged, perhaps spoiled, at your 
hands. Had she inadvertently caused you any loss, 
you would certainly look for reparation. Be then first 
in making the atonement. If you cannot entirely 
replace the loss, you may, at least, show your willingness 
in part to do so. In most cases a readiness on the ser- 
vant's part to make amends will go far towards mollify- 
ing the natural anger of the employer. 

On the side of the mistress, it would be weU for her 
to remember the numerous occasions on which her 
valuables have passed uninjured through those ever- 
busy fingers ; and, while making all allowances, let her 
endeavour to avoid, as much as possible, the mischances 
BO vexatious to all concerned, by herself superintending 
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the arrangement and dusting of those costly articles 
whicli it would be beyond the power, however great the 
willingness, of Betty to replace. 

It seems to me that the universal adoption of the 
simple words which head this chapter would save a 
world of heart-burning and misapprehension between 
mistress and servant. 

*Put yourself in her place,' when you, Mary, or 
Jane, or EHza, try to shirk your duties, leave sluttish 
comers, or thrust away pudding cloths unwashed, thus 
committing petty sins which you know must come to the 
knowledge of your mistress, and vex her accordingly. 
Imagine yourself arrived at the dignity of matronhood, 
with a servant to feed and pay wages to, and ask your- 
self if your own scant performance of household duties 
would satisfy you in another ! 

You have bargained for certain days as your right of 
holiday. One comes round, but the mistress is ill, or 
has a visitor, or her child is ailing — ^will you enforce 
your claim, or failing that, go about the house looking 
as though you had been defrauded of a right ? Bather 
• Put yourself in her place,' and think how you would 
expect another to serve you. 

Not less to the mistress would I say, * Put yourself 
in her place ' when you wonder * what Elizabeth can 
want to be going out for.' * She has her nice comfort- 
able kitchen, and her needlework, and so on. But she has 
her own little social circle with whom she can make 
free, and enjoy her chat ; her small purchases to make, 
and gossip of the neighbourhood to listen to. She is a 
woman, and has a woman's love of change and small 
excitements. * Put yourself in her place ; ' give reason- 
ably and ungrudgingly the promised time for relation. 
The domestic work will be none the less welcome by 
contrast. 
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Domestic servants slionld, if possible, be so treated 
as to be made to feel that they are considered part of 
the fiamilj. Bnt too often, hj their own conduct, they 
forfeit the privileges which would be gladly accorded 
to them were they less inclined to overstep the bounds 
of good taste and common sense. 

That vexed question of dress, which in these latter 
days has caused so much waste of time and words in 
argument, has much to do with widening the distance 
between mistresses and servants. 

In the times when servants had their distinctive 
and suitable working dress, it was far easier for 
mistresses to meet them on the footing of kindly friend- 
ship and homely familiarity than at present, when she 
sees in each of her servants a bad imitation of her own 
costume, in every way unfitted to the material of which 
it is composed and the requirements of the wearer. 
These grotesque exaggerations ofEend persons of taste, 
and make those who adopt them absurd. Fitness in 
things is the very foundation of all that is attractive. 

Female domestic servants should never receive 
visitors except with their mistress's consent. 

The girl who respects herself will be most studious 
to avoid these mistakes. If she be virtuous, sensible, 
and industrious, she will gain the respect of all around 
her. 

That a servant so disposed will find plenty who will 
properly estimate her worth, we cannot doubt. A bad 
servant is the torment, as a good one is the treasure, of 
her master or mistress, and it is within the power of 
most servants to become whichever they please. P. 
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Turnspit-Dog >t Work. 

ECONOMY IN COOKING. 

A MEREY gronp of girls were assembled one pleajsant 
STunmer evening in Mrs. Lee's neat cottage, which was 
situated upon Springfield village green. The wedding 
of Bessie Lee was to take place in a few days, and it 
was a pretty sight to watch their animated countenances 
as the friends talked gaily of the anticipated pleasure, 
lending busy assistance the while with their nimble 
fingers to the bride elect. 

* Well, Jane,' said Bessie Lee to her sister, who was 
many years her senior, and who, with her aunt, were 
Mrs. Lee's guests. * Well, Jane, I suppose you are quite 
a cook now ? ' 

* A pretty good one, I believe ; I mean to give you a 
lesson before I go.' 

* Thank you ; I should like to have a hint or two ; 
but I daresay I shall do very well. John is not over 
particular.* 

' But YOU should be particular. Aunt says no one 
can estimate the misery and bad temper resulting from 
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bad cookery, for " filling the stomacli is not nourishing 
the body/* A badly-cooked dinner and an ill-kept 
home have sent many a man to the alehouse.* 

' I should not be afraid of that with my John. He 
is much too good-natured ; he would be quite content 
with me and bread and cheese.' 

' But that is no reason why he should not have a good 
dinner. Depend upon it good cookery has its influence 
for good in every family, and in every station.' 

* It is nonsense, Jane, to talk thus. You know very 
well we are only plain poor folks, and cannot afford 
good cookery.* 

' It is because I know it that I say you cannot afford 
bad cookery — ^the waste of food through ignorance is the 
bane of us poor people. In food, as in everything else, 
we must look to results. That is the cheapest food 
which supplies the greatest amount of wholesome 
nourishment at the smallest cost. It is no economy to live 
on bread and cheese ; for a portion of meat properly 
cooked would be really cheaper, because more satisfying 
and more nourishing. But we cottagers too often con- 
tent ourselves with badly-prepared food cooked in dirty 
frying-pans and ill- washed saucepans, our highest idea 
of a good dinner being the often unsavoury dish cooked 
in the baker's oven.' 

' This is really too bad, Jane ; we can be as clean as 
you, though you are cook at a grand house.' 

* Forgive me, Bessie, I was only indulging you with 
one of Aunt Slade's tirades against waste and bad 
cookery.* 

* You must be very clever, Jane,' said Mary Long ; 
* I wish you would give us a little of your experience.' 

' I do not pretend to be cleverer than other people/ 
said Jane modestly ; ' but I must be stupid indeed, if I 
have not learned something from aunt, who is bo 
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particnlar. Yon know sbe is honsekeeper at Hel- 
mingham Castle, and M. Morel is onr French cook. He 
is very kind in teaching me. I am nnder-cook now ; 
and the family luncheons and kitchen dinner are part of 
my work.' 

* A man ! and a cook ? ' 

' Yes, Frenchmen, as a role, make first-rate cooks. 
French people have the faculty of making the best of 
everything ; and the chief reason is they never waste. 
"Waste not, want not," is certainly their motto. Even 
the water in which haricot — ^beans, and such things, 
have been cooked is always kept for soup, and the 
same remark applies to that in which meat has been 
boiled. M. Morel is quite eloquent on the subject. 
The making use of every individual scrap is, he says, 
the life and soul of domestic cookery. 

* But of what use to us are your lectures on cookery, 
when we have neither proper utensils nor stoves to 
cook with ? ' 

' M. Morel would say that, as a rule, you cannot have 
a more wholesome and hearty kind of food than soups 
and stews. It is the only kind of cooking by which 
you can get the full value of all your materials, and it 
is the cheapest form of food which can be prepared for 
working people. Aunt says she hopes to see tbe day 
when English people — ^poor and rich — will know how to 
tarn little scraps of meat and vegetables into good food 
by cooking stews and soups» People would then live com* 
fortably on what they now throw away. Depend upon 
it the richest among the poor are those whose wives 
can really cook, instead of serving up a muddy decoction 
with grease floating at the top, or black-looking fa,t bacon 
fried with potatoes, as the meal for a man to sit down 
to and enjoy, as the sustenance upon which he is after- 
wards expected to work.' 
m. L 
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The laugh whioh greeted Jane's enthnsiastic sally 
had scarcely subsided when the workers rose to receive 
Miss Leslie, the rector's daughter, who, after express- 
ing her pleasure at seeing Jane, inquired what had 
amused them so much. 

' Oh, Miss Leslie, Jane is trying to make good cooks 
of us. I tell her I am quite content to do as my father 
and mother did before us.' 

'That principle would hardly do to act upon, 
Bessie. If each generation had thought as you do, and 
had acted with equal contempt for the " laws of 
progress," we might probably be eating acorns and wild 
fruits, as our savage forefathers did before us.' 

' I should not like that, miss ; but can you tell us 
how people first began to cook their food ? ' 

* That would be much too long a story for to-day ; but 
the art of cookery was never better understood or more 
studied than it is now, and as it has advanced, improve- 
ments have been made in the utensils and appliances 
necessary to it, and in nothing so much as the place for 
the fire. After the primitive method of baking in a hole 
in the ground filled with hot embers, came, first, the 
simple open fireplace, vrith the logs laid on the hearth, 
or upon a frame with four legs, then the large open 
fire-place, with the first simple grate, furnished with the 
huge spit, turned by the cook's assistant. He in time 
devolved his duties upon a dog trained for the purpose, 
the wheel upon which the spit turned being so con- 
structed that it revolved as he walked within it, and 
the animal in consequence was called a "turnspit dog." 
He, in time, was released in fiavour of the smoke- 
jack, still used in large kitchens, the bottle-jack, and 
their cheaper substitute, the roasting bracket, a simple 
rod of iron with cross pieces in the middle, to which 
hooks are attached to hang the meat from. Among 
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the simpler methods of cooking was the old-fashioned 
" Dutch oven," now superseded by that great improve- 
ment upon it the " American oven/* which, by being 
placed on a trivet in front of the fire, will cook joints 
of meat extremely well, and give to them some- 
thing of the flavour of roast meat. Greatly prefer- 
able to these are the modem roasters, in which joints 
can be roasted by either a spit turned by a wheel or 
by the bottle-jack. These roasters, which are in size 
and shape like a meat screen, combine many advan- 
tages. They are fitted with the dripping-pan with 
its reservoir for fat and gravy, and with shelves for 
plates and dishes, forming at once meat-screen and 
plate-warmer, while a small door at the back enables 
the cook to attend to the proper basting of the meat. 
But the great object of all these successive improvements 
has really been efficiency, and economy in the fuel, in 
the labour of cooking, and in the provisions cooked. 

' Here is my aunt,' said Jane, presenting a respect- 
able middle-aged woman who had entered the room; ' she 
will tell us something more about economy in cooking.' 

' I am glad to find you discussing so useful a subject,* 
observed Mrs. Slade, with a gratified look, ' and shall be 
pleased to give you any further information you may 
want. Of course the first thing a young cook has to do 
is to learn how to light and manage a fire, to manage 
an oven, and to know the principles involved in the 
construction of kitcheners and patent fire-places, the 
relative advantages of open and closed ranges, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of gas stoves. Some of 
these modem inventions you have left out of your narra- 
tive, Miss Leslie, and among others the new American 
cooking stove, which seems very useful. It can be 
placed in any room, where a pipe from it can be let into 
the chimney, and it is fitted with boiler and oven ; it 

1.2 
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requires but little ftiel, so that it is as economical as it 
is useful. Economy in fuel is part of good cookery, so 
that great attention is necessary to the proper manage- 
ment of the fire with reference to the work it has to do. 
To roast properly requires a good fire, which should 
be evenly lighted — bright and radiant, and attention 
should be paid to prevent its getting low. Boasting 
and boiling possess several advantages. The direct 
action of the fire exalts the flavour of the meat more 
than any other method, and prevents the escape of the 
juices and more volatile parts. Boast meat is more 
nutritive, owing to the retaining of those principles 
which, by boiling, are dispersed in the water ; but the 
loss of weight by roasting is greater than by boiling. 
Experiments carefully made show that beef and mutton 
lose nearly one-third of their weight by roasting. 
It is therefore quite clear that hoiling, if the liquor is 
turned to account, is the most economical mode of cook- 
ing ; for this liquor, flavoured with vegetables and herbs, 
and thickened with meal, makes a highly nutritious 
soup. Broiling is an acceptable kind of cooking when 
carefully done, for a small piece of meat, or a portion of 
fish, can be made savoury and nourishing. Steaming 
is a convenient way of cooking for large families or 
schools ; but it is doubtful whether it answers so well 
as boiling. Baking is the general Sunday cooking of 
the poor, because it saves trouble and seems cheap ; but 
it is almost the worst and most wasteful kind of cooking ; 
it is little better than a wholesale frying, and of all 
niodes of cooking frying is the most wasteful and un- 
wholesome, for the meat shrinks to a mere nothing, and 
the outside is hard and indigestible. From what has 
been said, it follows that stewing, properly managed, 
secures most of the goodness of the meat, and is on 
many accounts the easiest and most economical method 
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of cooking. Time will not permit me to extend mj 
observations; but before I conclude I repeat that in 
cooking nothing should be wasted; the dripping and 
&.t from roasting are easily turned to account, and a 
really good and conscientious cook, whether in a cottage 
or a castle, can, by carefulness, attention, and cleanli- 
ness, produce the most satisfactory results, even with 
the strictest economy.' B. 



MOBALS OF DOMESTIC SEBVANTS- 
HONESTY. 

Thobouoh honesty is very rare, because people gene- 
rally think it applies only to money or goods worth 
money. Thousands, who would reject with scorn the 
idea of taking a penny belonging to another, are yet 
dishonest, because ihej do not see that many things 
may be stolen besides what they call * valuables.* 

A boy is engaged to give his services to a master 
for a certain time every day, and the master pays him 
wages for doing so. If the boy loiters over his work, 
or uses the time as his own, he is stealing his master's 
property just as truly as if he robbed him of his money ; 
and anyone who helps him to loiter during his working 
hours helps him to be a thief. 

A domestic servant, living in close companionship 
with a family, hears many things about them and their 
affairs. If she forgets that the affairs are theirs, and 
takes them out of the house as a subject of talk and 
amusement, she takes what does not belong to her as 
certainly as if she stole a watch or a ring tbeit had been 
left in her way. 

So with one who lives among other servants. She 
may, if she is dishonest, report their sayings and 
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doings; but an bonest person would see this to be 
bef t, because it is taldng for ber own use information 
tbat bas been met witb by accident, and does not belong 
to ber. 

It may be said tbat if a watcb is stolen, tbe owner 
is tbe poorer; wbile, if a piece of family bistory is 
taken out of tbe bouse or talked over witb a neigbbour, 
tbe family still bas its piece of bistory. But tbe moment 
a private affair is taken beyond tbe people it concerns, 
it becomes public property ; it is no longer tbe posses- 
sion of tbe few, but is given over to tbe many wbo 
bave no real business witb it. 

A servant entrusted witb ber master's money would 
be sbocked at the notion of spending it on herself or 
carelessly dropping it in tbe street. But tbe same 
dishonesty is committed if she wastes food or injures 
furniture ; if she ' takes ' from the household stores 
entrusted to her one particle more than is needed for 
household use. 

Whenever a servant goes into a household, the 
master and mistress put some amount of trust in ber. 
They believe her to be honest, or they would not engage 
her; and they give her the charge of some of their 
property. If she is not true to her duty their trust is 
betrayed — stolen, in fact. She gets their good opinion 
on false pretences. If she obtained money in this way 
she would be regiarded as a criminal, and be punishable 
by law. Is the theft any the less real because con. 
fidence and trust are more precious than gold ? 

And consider how great the trust is in the case of 
a nurse. The parents give into her keeping, for the 
time, the most dearly-prized treasure they have. How 
great is her sin, then, if she lets her charge suffer in 
any way by ber neglect or carelessness 1 

There are so many opportunities of dishonesty in 
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a houseliold, so many subtle temptations to it, that it 
is hardly possible to warn girls of all of them. Un- 
happily some practices have come to be considered 
allowable that have their root in falsehood. In large 
houses tradesmen sometimes bribe the servants to in- 
fluence the master in giving his cnstom; in smaller 
ones * perquisites ' are taJcen without leave, and the ser- 
vants yet think themselves honest, and cannot see why 
other people do not think the same. * Perquisites ' are 
things given to a servant over and above the money 
paid as wages : thus the cook is sometimes allowed to 
take and sell the dripping and refuse fat. Probably 
nothing has done so much to lower the character of 
domestic service as this slovenly method of payment. 
It tempts constantly the well-meaning but weak- 
principled woman to reckon as refase what might 
still be used in the house ; and it makes employers 
unwilling to believe in the perfect honesty of servants 
as a class. Servants who have a sense of self-respect 
would do well to agree for higher wages without perqui- 
sites, the refase of the household to be fairly accounted 
for and sold on the master's behalf. 

The best advice to a girl who wishes to be strictly 
honest is this — Do nothing that you would not wish 
your master and mistress to know. If you feel that 
you must shut up that book and be bustling about 
because your mistress* step is heard, if you hurry away 
from an absorbing chat with a blush on your face at 
the sound of her voice, if you hope the children will 
not repeat what you have said or done, if, in short, you 
are afraid or ashamed to meet her eye, then be sure 
that there has been something wrong and dishonest in 
your conduct. It may be the first slip, and arise from 
carelessness or inexperience ; if so, remember that the 
sense of shame is just the voice of conscience telling 
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you what is wrong that you may avoid it in future. 
The first slip is a weakness, the second is a sin. 

Think the king sees thee still, for his King does, 

says the poet Herbert. No better rule could be given 
as a guide to perfect honesty and sincerity. 

F. A. S. 



TBTJTHPULNBSS. 



Perfect truthfulness is almost as rare as perfect honesty, 
and from nearly the same cause, because few people 
care to think about the purity of common everyday 
actions, motives, and thoughts, to remember that Gtod 
requires truth in the inmost heart. 

But to be thus truthful we must ourselves see the 
truth, and look it in the face, however ugly it may appear. 
Any word or act that is intended 
to deceive others is a lie. This is 
generally acknowledged. But we 
forget that it is possible towilfally 
deceive ourselves by refusing to 
face an unpleasant fact. 

There is a story told of a fisher- 
man who had been for some days 
prevented from going out fishing 
by an unfavourable wind. At 
last a bright idea struck him. 
He climbed up the church-steeple, 
turned the weathercock round, 
nailed it fast to prevent it from 
blowing back again, and then, 
The Foolish Fisherman. Congratulating himself on having 
changed the wind, prepared to 
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set off. Of conrse, we say, the story is ridiculoxis, bxit 
every day people do equally foolish things. 

When we have done anything careless or wrong, 
and instead of owning it try to shuffle it off, we are only 
nailing the weathercock. The fact remains the same ; 
and if we try to go on in the strength of the &lsehood 
we are snre to fail. In some way or other the folly imll 
find ns out. 

Persons frequently tell or act an untruth because 
they are afraid of being * scolded ' or punished if they 
confess the truth. This is simple cowardice, the dread 
of hearing a few well-deserved hard words. Far better 
and braver to face the truth that the * scolding ' is 
well earned, and resolve to earn such wages no more. 

A servant's temptations to falsehood generally spring 
from fear of blame, either from her mistress or her 
fellow-servants : for she feels it hard to speak out the 
honest truth when she is sure that she will be ridiculed 
or censured for it. It is exactly in such a case that 
real 'spirit' and courage come out. Lying is surely 
an evidence of a want of spirit. 

Sometimes a statement is made which, though true 
in a sense, conveys a false impression. Thus a child 
will say she has been to school or to church. It is 
supposed, of course, that she has been there in the 
regular way during the whole time usually spent there, 
but she has really been only to the building, or been 
inside only for a few minutes. Though the letter of 
her speech is true, she deceives by it wilfully, and is 
guilty of the meanest kind of lying. 

Let no one believe in the existence of * white lies.* 
However deceit may be whitewashed, it is black in 
itself, and happily no power can make it otherwise. 

F. A. S. 
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FAITHFULNSSS. 

True honesty has an active as well as a passive side ; 
it not onlj abstains from stealing, bnt is anxions to paj 
everyone his due. We do not think anyone honest 
who agrees to supply us with a good article, and then 
sends us a bad one. We expect him to give us what 
we bargained for, just as we expect him to refrain from 
putting his hand into our purse. 

A servant, when agreeing with an employer, makes 
a contract or bargain, by which she binds herself to 
supply her master with good service and all the com- 
forts it brings. The employer, in return, agrees to 
supply her with good food and lodging and to pay her 
a certain amount of money. If the employer were to 
break his part of the bargain, the servant would con- 
sider herself defrauded, and would very properly throw- 
up the engagement ; but she would not be justified in 
staying in the house and giving bad service in return for 
the bad food or lodging. Two wrongs cannot possibly 
make a right. 

Too often young servants thoughtlessly overlook 
their side of the bargains they make. They forget that 
they have sold their best powers of service to their 
employers, and give — sometimes, at least — an inferior 
quality. A girl gives her master short measure when 
she rises half-an-hour late ; she keeps back part of his 
property when she slips through her duty lightly 
instead of doing it thoroughly ; she gives a poor kind 
of goods when she does not put good- will into every 
detail of her work. 

Politeness is another form in which true faithfulness 
will show itself. Bespect is due to elders because they 
are wiser than we ; it is due to superiors because they 
have heavier responsibilities. If we think them really 
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no wiser, really no better than onrselyes, that makes 
no difference in onr duty, and it does not jprove them 
to be so. ^e should not think of keeping back a 
tradesman's money due from us because we belieye he 
does not pay his debts. 

And as the employers, by the very fact of taking 
a servant, put some honour on her, so the servant is 
bound to pay back that honour. She receives from 
them the shelter and protection of their home; their 
good name gives her a good name. If it is said of a 
servant, * she was so many years with the H. family,' 
we feel at once inclined t»o respect her, because we know 
the H. family to be worthy people. A faithful servant, 
feeling this to be true, will give in return a zealous care 
for the welfare and reputation of the household. For 
the sake of her own character she should be careful in 
speech and behaviour to those outside the family circle ; 
but she should remember, too, that the character of 
the whole household is, to some extent, in her keeping, 
— ^that it is a trust, and should therefore be sacred from 
abuse. F. A. S. 



MODESTY. 

To the earnest worker little need be said about modesty. 
She who is intent on doing her duty, and doing it 
well, will have no time to spare for trifling behaviour or 
idle thoughts. It is the empty head and hollow heart 
that afford a dwelling for these evils and all their 
train. 

A servant, like any other woman, will have to 
decide whether men shall regard her with respect or 
with coarse freedom. The worst men have, at heart, 
some reverence for a good woman ; and few, even of 
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them, would treat any woman with disrespect unless 
something in her conduct gave them encouragement to 
do so. When they see a girl loitering over her work or 
her walk, they think she is idle ; they know that ' an 
idle brain is the devil's workshop,' so they catch at the 
chance of doing his work there. If they find she is not 
shocked or insulted by a coarse jest or a bold stare, they 
will go on to worse license. Servants may, perhaps, be 
somewhat more exposed to this kind of evil than others, 
because they are removed from the protection and 
advice of their relations. But every woman has such 
matters very much in her own hands ; and a servant 
can generally claim the sympathy and advice of her 
mistress. 

When a true man finds a girl worthy of his respect 
and love, he will always be willing that his feelings shall 
be known to the heads of the household in which she 
lives. There ought to be no concealments, and will be 
none, where all are honest people. Employers object 
to persons visiting the servants unless their position 
and character are known. Would not a servant do the 
same in a house of her own? And would she not 
object to the maid wasting, in unreasonably long talks, 
the time that ought to be spent in household duties P 

Like any other woman, too, a servant will feel 
pleasure in any good looks she may possess, and will 
soon find out that they can give pleasure to other 
people. Let her believe that the body is moulded 
by the soul; that the greatest beauty of feature is 
defaced by the action of low, unworthy thoughts ; that 
the homeliest face is redeemed from ugliness if a bright 
pure spirit dwells within. One need not look far to see 
the truth][of this. The plain girl of eighteen, earnest, 
honest,^and pure-minded, becomes the matron of forty 
— comfortable, bright-eyed, the prop of her household — 
one to whom le children cling lovingly, to whom 
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boys and girls go for help in their difficnlties, and youths 
and maidens for counsel as to their future. Nobody thinks 
much about her face or figure, except to declare that 
no one looks so kind and bright as she. But the pretty 
girl with empty head and idle hands at best fades into 
the middle-aged woman whose slovenly habits and 
troublesome children have worn out the good looks 
she once possessed ; whom no one cares to see, because 
she is querulous and nervous ; no one is able to help, 
because she cannot, or wlQ not, help herself. She has 
chosen to be frivolous and useless, and reaps the fruit of 
her choice. 

Not that good looks need to be despised. They 
are God's gift, and ought to be taken care of. We 
deHght in the beauty of a flower, a statue, or a picture, 
and may equally delight in beauty of face or figure, 
and try to present ourselves to others so as to afibrd 
them the same satisfaction that we ourselves feel in 
looking at a pleasant object. But we must be sure 
that we do this to please them, not to gratify our own 
desire for notice ; and we must be sure, too, that we 
do not pass off a semblance for the true substance. 
True womanly beauty cannot exist along with want 
of womanly gentleness, modesty, and truth. Admira- 
tion, such as is frequently offered to a * fair woman 
without discretion,' is of a kind utterly disgusting 
to a pure mind, because it is not based on respect. 
The false jewel is paid for in false coin. 

Agreeable personal appearance depends much on 
the dress, which should throughout be clean, neat, and 
carefully put on. Honesty bids us refrain from any 
attempt at imposition by wearing articles too costly for 
our income, or intended to deceive others as to our 
social position. Good taste tells us to avoid anything 
that strikes the eye, or makes us notice the dress rather 
than the wearer. Prudence counsels us to buy sour 
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and good material tliat will 'look well to the last.* 
Politeness warns us against making our presence 
offensive by dirty or untidy clothing, slovenliness, or 



And there is a modesty of another kind which all 
young persons should strive hard to cultivate. I mean 
the entire absence of Self-conceit. Endeavour to do 
everything you have to do as well a^ it can possibly he 
donBy whether it be in matters of learning or of work ; 
but remember that however well you may do it, there 
are probably a great many who can do it better, and 
that the cleverest, wisest and best persons one meets 
with are always the most modest. F. A. S. 



Allow me to offer yon a seat, Miss.' 

POLITENESS. 

Politeness, to be real, must be based on honesty ; it 
must first seek to give honour to whom honour is due, 
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simply as a duty or debt. But it does not stop at this 
point. It is the practice, in daily life, of the Charity 
that ' seekefch not her own, yannteth not herself, is not 
puffed np, thinketh no evil, beareth all things.' 

Some persons pride themselves on their blunt, rough 
beliaviour, thinking it a sign of sincerity and straight- 
forwardness. This might be very good if politeness 
and falsehood always went together. But, in fact, 
we do not find it so. A well-bred person studies the 
comfort and taste of those -around him, and gives up his 
own convenience to theirs, as a matter of choice ; and 
when he assures them, by word or manner, that it is 
a pleasure to do so, he is telling no falsehood, for there 
is great pleasure in denying oneself, even in little 
things, for the sake of others. They, in return, will 
probably study his likings, and so each gives and 
receives in return. 

Some persons, again, treat others in a rude, off-hand 
manner, because they fancy it shows superiority. A 
great mistake. Want of consideration for the feelings 
and rights of others is the surest mark of a vulgar, 
coarse mind, as gentleness is the distinguishing quality of 
a * gentle ' man. A female servant is as much bound 
to cultivate a gentle spirit as any other woman ; and her 
position gives her many opportunities of doing so. Her 
master and mistress, being her elders and rulers, have a 
right to honour from her ; and respect, in behaviour and 
speech, is a debt she is bound to pay them. But she can 
do more than this, if she tries to put herself in their place 
and think how she herself would like to be served. 
She can quietly watch their ways, find out what they 
want, what is pleasant or unpleasant to them, and try 
to supply their needs and wishes without troubling 
them to give repeated orders. If her own way of doing 
a thing is not theirs, she can give up cheerfully, though 
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she may still think her own way best, remembering 
that she is to please them, not herself, with the result. 
If, by mistake or carelessness, she causes annoyance, 
she should feel sorry, and, in a few simple words, 
express her sorrow, and try to set right what has been 
wrong. If she is blamed, even unjustly, she should 
resolutely keep guard over her own tongue, 'not answer- 
ing again ' in a rude and violent manner, but remem- 
bering * a soft answer tumeth away wrath,' and that she 
is herself sometimes in the wrong. 

It may seem that this is requiring a servant to be 
slavish and spiritless. But the duties here given are ac- 
knowledged and carried out by everyone justly claiming 
to be a gentleman or lady, and surely there is more 
spirit shown in doing a disagreeable thing because it is 
right than in yielding to one's own pride and passion. 

* High spirit ' is best employed in schooling and 
conquering self. 

Among the many smaller ways in which true 
politeness may be shown, some are worthy of special 
notice. A qxiiet manner in moving and speaking — 
without, however, any great show of trying to be quiet 
— ^is very pleasant. Some servants cause a great deal 
of annoyance by treading heavily, wearing heavy shoes, 
banging doors, or awkwardly knocking about furniture 
and crockery ; while others speak or sing so loudly as 
to be heard all over the house, or half-way down the 
street. A woman who is truly polite and refined, 
whatever her station, will * study to be quiet.' 

Attention to visitors is another point of polite 
behaviour. If a servant wishes to give pleasure to her 
employers, she cannot better do so than by striving to 
please those whom they wish to honour. There stiU 
lingers among some servants an old custom which, like 

* perquisites,' had better never have existed — ^the cus- 
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torn of expecting * vails ' or farewell gifts of money 
from guests. Whenever a person left a house where 
he had been staying, he was expected to give so much 
money to the different servants that his visit cost 
him more than staying at an hotel would have done. 
Hence many people never paid visits ; they could not 
afford to give vails. The servants, instead of being re^ 
spected, were very justly looked upon as greedy, and 
too coarse-minded to do a simple Idndness without the 
prospect of money ; and the master suffered the discom- 
fort of feeling that his servants were paid by his guests, 
not by himself. True self-respect in a servant would 
urge her to do all in her power for the friends of the 
household ; and, if she thought her services underpaid, 
to ask for higher wages from the master, not to expect 
alms from his guests. F. A. S» 



VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE-FOUL AIB. 

Ventilation of the house has reference to two opera- 
tions — the admission of fresh air and the removal of 
foul air. Fresh air consists chiefly of the admixture 
of two gases everywhere combined in the same pro- 
portion, oxygen forming about one-fifth and nitrogen 
four-fifths. There is also about one part in two thousand 
by measure of a heavier gas, called carbonic acid, and 
a varying amount of watery vapour or moisture absorbed 
under the influence of heat from the soil, from rivers 
and lakes, and from that great mass of sea- water which 
covers nearly three-fourths of the surface of the globe. 
Animals and plants also give forth more or less vapour 
to the air by their very act of living. If we watch 
our own respiration, it is easy to see that the air which 
passes out from our lungs differs in important pai-ticulars 
III. M 
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from that taken into them. The air around ns is gene- 
rally at a temperature in this country considerably below 
98°, as shown by an ordinary thermometer ; and it also 
has l698 watery vapour in it than it could contain. But 
the air we breathe out is nearly of the same temperature 
as the body — say 98° — and has as much watery vapour 
in it as it can contain. This vapour condenses and 
assumes the form of water on coming in contact with 
any substance colder than itself— as, for instance, a 
pane of window glass. So, then, we find the expired 
air is warmer, and contains more moisture than the 
air around us. Now try a simple experiment. Take 
a glass of clear water in which lime has been slaked, 
and blow into it ordinary air by means of a pair of 
bellows. !No change takes place in the appearance of 
the water, but if you blow through a glass tube held 
in the mouth the lime-water becomes turbid. Why 
is this ? Because the carbonic acid gas in the breath 
combines with the lime in the water, and precipitates 
it as carbonate of lime, i.e. common chalk. When the 
air, before being taken into the lungs, is compared with 
that which has been expelled from them, we find that the 
latter has lost about a quarter of its oxygen, or 5 per 
cent, of the whole. This quantity of oxygen has vanished 
in the process of breathing, and nearly as much carbonic 
acid has taken its place. Our lungs, therefore, are a 
double apparatus ; they take in one thing and give out 
another. In breathing we take in oxygen and throw 
off carbonic acid and moisture, the latter usually con- 
taining minute particles of animal matters. It is evident 
therefore that as breathing is a double process, so must 
ventilation be twofold. Fresh air must be provided 
and foul air must be taken away. If this be not attended 
to, serious consequences follow ; the body feels languid, 
the mind oppressed and inactive, and after a time the 
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coiLnteiiaiice beoomes pale and sallow, tiU in extreme 
cases Bnffocation and death ensue. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance on record of 
death being caused by want of fresh air is that of 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, where, out of 146 persons 
confined over night in a narrow space — eighteen feet 
square, with only one smaU window to admit light and 
air — by the Indian Nabob Surajah Dowlah, only about 
twenty remained alive the following morning, all the 
others having died a painful death from oxygen starvation. 
Similar disasters have occurred on shipboard through 
fastening the hatches so closely, to keep the sea from 
washing into the lower decks or cabins during a storm, 
as to deprive the passengers of a sufficient supply of 
&esh air. 

But it is not often that extreme cases happen in 
which people are killed outright from want of pure air. 
Unfortunately, however, it is of very common occur- 
rence that through ignorance or carelessness, or both, 
health is undermined, and in its place the foundations 
of disease are laid by persons voluntarily subjecting 
themselves to breathe the impure air of close bedrooms, 
sitting-rooms, shops, factories, school-rooms, lecture- 
halls, or places of worship. In sick rooms especially, 
the patient is often made worse, and the health of 
visiting clergymen or friends, of physician or attendants, 
endangered by the foolish practice of shutting out the 
fresh air lest it should retard progress. Draught 
should, of course, be guarded against, but pure air is 
as essential to recovery as medicine and attention to 
the wants of the invalid. Foul air — that is, air con- 
taining an insufficient supply of oxygen and too much 
carbonic acid gas, or other impure gases, is also often 
to be found at the bottom of tanks, brewers' vats, old 
wells or drains, grottoes, pits, and mines. When work- 

k2 
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men have occasion to go into any of these, where there 
is suspicion of f onl air it is nsnal to throst a lighted 
candle, placed at the end of a long stick, some distance 
before them. If the candle will bum, there is no 
danger ; but if it goes out, it shows there is not sufficient 
oxygen in the air to support combustion, and therefore 
not enough to support life, for life exists in consequence 
of the combustion which, though unseen, is nevertheless 
continually going on in the living body. 

In former times ventilation of the house was not a 
question requiring so much consideration as it does 
now, simply because the buildings were, as a rule, so 
imperfectly constructed that more than a sufficient 
quantity of fresh air entered by way of the numerous 
crannies in the walls or roof, or rushed down the wide- 
mouthed chimney, or through the hole in the roof that 
served for the escape of smoke. This was the case 
even in the houses of the great and wealthy, and 
for many centuries dwelling-rooms in England con- 
tinued to be so rudely finished, that curtains and 
hangings around the walls and windows were really 
necessary to comfort. When the arts of the builder, 
joiner, plasterer, paper-hanger, and glazier, however, 
became better known, another danger — ^that of shutting 
out the fresh air altogether — was introduced, and this 
was especially likely to be the case in small town houses. 
Small rooms with closed doors, and windows and fire- 
places low down, stopped up, or absent altogether, affi>rd 
but a scanty supply of air to the inmates, each of whom, 
if an adult person, would respire some twenty cubic 
feet of air per hour, and render impure some five 
hundred cubic feet in the same time. It is easy to see, 
then, supposing a bedroom to be ten feet long, ten in 
breadth, and ten in height — that is, of a capacity of one 
thousand cubic feet — that a full-grown person would 
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render the air in it nnfit for breathing in two hours if 
there were no outlet and no fresh supply, and that 
after a night's rest of seven or eight hours, the air in 
such a room would be highly injurious to breathe,-^ 
in fact, simply poisonous. 

Where gas-lights are burned the removal of the air 
is still more important, as every cubic foot of gas will 
require the oxygen of about ten cubic feet of air to 
support its combustion, and will form one foot at least 
of carbonic acid gas in the process, besides throwing 
off a quantity of watery vapour and sulphur fumes at 
the same time. A means of 
escape for the vitiated air should 
therefore be provided; but as 
this air, whether from breathing 
or from artificial light, is warmed 
in the using, and rises to the 
upper part of a room because it 
is lighter, being spread out by 
the heat, the ventilator should 
be placed near the ceiling. A .. ^ x. -ir ^i *: in 

^ . - . 1 Dr. Arnot'a Ventilating Valve 

convenient form of it is that 

of Dr. Amot's ventilating valve opening inward to 
the chimney, but not in the contrary direction, thus 
preventing the escape of smoke into the room. The 
fireplace itself affords a good means of ventilation, 
for the warmer and more expanded air over the fire 
is continually pushed upwards by the heavier air in 
the room, and a draught is created towards the fire, 
necessitating a constant supply of air from without. 
Even without a fire a current of the slightly warmed 
air in the room is pushed up the chimney, so that 
it is not well to stop it up. Where there is no chimney 
the window-sash might be slightly depressed at its 
middle part, leaving a narrow slit for fresh air to enter 
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there, and fonl air to escape at top. The objection to 
this plan is that the cold air entering in reduces the 
temperature too much; yet it should be remembered 
that cold air is not injurious except to the sick or 
weakly, and in most cases even then only wien it 
comes in the form of a draught. 

The problem of ventilation is how to renew the 
air of a room without causing a draught or cooling 
it below a certain point. In the Houses of Parliament 
great attention has been paid to this question. Warm 
air passed through thin films of wadding or other like 
substance to free it from dust is admitted through 
gratings in the floor, and, passing gently upwards, 
escapes through numerous small openings near the 
gas jets in the roof. In some private houses fresh air 
is conducted from without to chambers at the back of 
the fireplace, where it is warmed, and then allowed 
to enter the room through perforated metal plates. 
Only a very small additional cost is incurred by the 
builder in adopting some such contrivance. Perhaps 
on this point of conserving heat, while securing proper 
ventilation, a hint may be obtained from observing 
the construction of an ordinary respirator. A person 
with a weak chest uses a respirator in order that the 
air he breathes may be warmed before it enters the 
lungs. This he effects by first sending out air of the 
temperature of his body. The air passes through the 
pores of the respirator, but the heat is retained inside 
it, and is taken up by the incoming current which 
follows. If a ventilator could be devised through 
which the heated foul air could be made to pass, while 
the warmth was prevented from escaping by a piece of 
flannel of open texture, or some other non-conductor of 
heat, and if at the same time warm fresh air could be 
admitted in some such way as that indicated above, 
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health, comfort, and economy of fnel, three very de- 
sirable objects of domestic economy, would be thereby 
greatly promoted. H. C. 



Dust Oi-i-i I 

DRAINAGE AND BEMOVAL OF REFUSE 
MATTERS FROM THE HOUSE. 

In the daily life of a hoasehold certain refuse and 
offensive matters are cast off, which it is important to 
get rid of as soon as possible. The disagreeable smell 
arising from decaying animal and vegetable substances, 
as well as their unsightly appearance, prompt us to 
put them away out of sight. But too often they are 
removed only a short distance from the house to the 
adjoining dust-bin, placed near as a matter of con- 
. venience — a convenience it may be, but it is far from 
being a harmless one. As decomposition goes on, 
noxious gases are generated and let loose into the ad- 
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jacent atmosphere, so that the kitchen window or door 
being opened, a supply of poisoned air enters, and more 
or less permeates the whole bailding. Nor is the 
danger mnch lessened by covering the bin with a lid, 
and mixing ashes with the matters in question. The 
bad gas will still escape, and be all the more concen- 
trated and hurtful if the refuse be wet from having 
been confined. The remedy, of course, is to provide 
for frequent removal of the contents of the dust-bin, or, 
better still, to have no dust-bin at all. In some towns 
carts go round early in the morning and collect from 
house to house the ashes and other refuse previously 
placed in a dust-box on the edge of the pavement. If this 
plan were more generally followed, the sanitary con- 
dition of places noted for fevers and other epidemics 
would doubtless improve. The duty of an Inspector 
of Nuisances would rather seem to be that of prevent- 
ing the accumulation of filth than of reporting only 
after the nuisance is established. In villages and 
country districts pigs and rabbits dispose of vegetable 
remains, or a pit in the garden affords the means of 
utilising refuse by converting it into a valuable manure. 
But on no account should the dust-heap or pit be allowed 
near the dwelling-house, and stagnant pools of dirty 
water are equally objectionable. 

In both cases unwholesome vapours arise and 
contaminate the air, unwholesome because they are 
either absolutely poisonous, or they deprive the air of a 
portion of its oxygen. For a deficient supply of oxygen 
in the air means a short allowance of it in our blood, 
and without oxygen in the blood the fonctions of life 
cannot be performed. Just as a candle goes out when 
placed in air from which the oxygen has been exhausted, 
so life ceases when this sustainer of its activity is with- 
drawn. 
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It may be interesting here to mention that common 
air contains in a hundred cubic inches about seventy- 
nine of nitrogen, twenty- one of oxygen, and a small 
proportion of carbonic acid gas, and that about one 
half of the volume of the blood consists of gaseous 
matters — ^that is to say, one hundred cubic inches of 
blood will contain very nearly fifty cubic inches of gases 
in" the form of oxygen, carbonic acid, and nitrogen. 
The bodily powers become lessened therefore when we 
breathe impure air, because the blood which supplies 
nourishment to muscle and nerve, and every other 
part, is stinted of its essential oxygen. If continued 
indefinitely, the body slowly dies of oxygen starvation, 
for it must be remembered that it is quite as possible to 
starve from want of fresh air as it is from lack of food. 
It is to be feared that many persons, especially children, 
die every year from this cause, which also opens the 
door for consumption, fevers, and other ills that flesh 
is heir to. Pure air indoors and out is indeed a great 
blessing. 

But if it is necessary to be careful in the matter 
of rubbish heaps and stagnant pools, it is absolutely 
essential that the drainage of a house should be com- 
plete and efiBcient. The miasma arising from dust-bins 
is harmless compared with that from cesspools, drains, 
and sewers. In town houses, where the water-closet 
system of drainage prevails, it is important that the 
closet should be placed on outside walls, and apart 
from sitting-rooms or bedrooms. It should be perfectly 
constructed, and supplied with a syphon water-trap to 
prevent gas from rising from the sewers, and the pipes 
leading from it to the drains should be perfectly air-tight 
at the joints. They should also be conducted outside the 
building at the first available point, and always venti- 
lated by a pipe leading as high as the roof. 
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From ignorance of, or inattention to, the plan and 
stmctnre of house closets, many a fever has stealthily 
crept into a household and laid low its victim, every 
cause except the right one being assigned for the 
disaster. In entering new apartments, or taking a 
house, this matter should be well looked into ; the drain 
should be traced out, and all casings of pipes or covering 
over with paper or light boardings carefully examined. 
Instances have occurred where careless workmen have 
endangered the health of a whole family by putting a 
small drain pipe into a larger one leading from the 
house without fastening the joint, the sewer gas thus 
making its escape from beneath the floor into the 
apartment. Sometimes the same thing will occur from 
a crack in the pipe or from the action of rats or other 
vermin. In all cases of this sort the matter should be 
seen to at once, as delays, always dangerous, may here 
produce death. 

In country towns and villages, where water drainage 
is diflBcult to carry out, pits are dug in the ground, or 
tanks are placed in it, to receive waste matters. These 
should always be placed as far from the house as pos- 
sible, and in the case of pits should be bricked and 
carefully cemented to prevent leakage. They should 
also be frequently cleansed. Very great danger is 
incurred where wells are in close proximity to leaky 
and foul cesspools, the inhabitants drinking the water 
being specially liable to fevers, cholera, diarrhoea, and 
other serious complaints. There is no doubt that the 
black death and plague which afflicted England and 
the other countries of Europe in the middle ages owed 
their virluence, if not their origin, to the general 
ignorance of all classes of people of the simplest sanitary 
arrangements. Even now meaales, scarlet fever, and 
typhoid fever seem continually to haunt those districts, 
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both town and country, where drainage is yet a thing 
of the future, and water for drinking is obtained from 
contaminated sur&ce wells or polluted rivers. 

The next best arrangement to the water-closet is the 
dry earth closet, an invention of Mr. Moule, vicar of 
Fordington, in Dorsetshire. Dry earth is a powerful 
deodoriser and disinfectant, but, where procurable, the 
ashes of burned seaweed are still more effectual. Closets 
arranged on this principle may be obtained for a small 
outlay, and, where employed, will soon repay the 
expenditure incurred. They are now largely used in 
numerous villages, schools, hospitals, and other public 
buildings, with marked benefit, and a modification 
of them is found to be a useful adjunct to the sick room. 
Dry earth put into out-door closets will always do a 
great deal towards preventing bad smells. 

It is important that drains for rain water should be 
apart from house drains, and the latter should be fre- 
quently flushed with water and deodorised by pouring 
a solution of Condy's fluid down the pipes, and sprink- 
ling a little chloride of lime around their entrance. 
Sinks should never be permitted indoors, and greasy 
water should be allowed to cool and the fat be removed 
before being turned into the drain, which is liable to 
be gradually choked up by the grease adhering to the 
sides of the pipes. 

Formerly it was the practice, and a most reprehensible 
one, to allow the sewage of towns standing on or near 
a river to drain into it, thus polluting the stream, 
making it unwholesome and unsightly, and killing the 
fish. Recently, however, Acts of Parliament have been 
passed to prevent such a pernicious arrangement, and 
various plans have been brought forward for utilising 
the sewage as manure, or otherwise disposing of it. 
Still, it is to be feared that many rivers are impure, 
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and their water unfit for drinking purposes, because 
foul matters are discharged into them at various points. 

In London a system of drainage has been carried 
out on a most extensive scale. Miles of tunnelling, 
formed of five or six courses of bricks, and from six 
to seven feet in diameter, receive the drainage of the 
metropolis from innumerable smaller affluents, and 
convey it to two points, one at Barking Creek, on the 
north side of the Thames, and the other at Crossness, 
on the south side, whence it is discharged, and carried 
by the tide to the open sea. Even here, to a casual 
observer, it would have been a much better arrange, 
ment if the tunnels had been continued for some miles 
nearer the sea, or, if the expense could have been met, 
to the sea itself. 

Dirt is useful enough when in its proper place, but 
that is neither on our persons nor clothing, nor about 
our dwellings. The proper place for sewage is un- 
doubtedly on the land. As a fertiliser its value is very- 
great ; but the problem is how to apply it with profit. 
Experiments, to some extent successful, have of late years 
been made at Barking and other places, where farms 
are irrigated with sewage water with the result of large 
crops of rye-grass and market produce. The matter, 
however, still requires further investigation in order to 
produce a practical and remunerative method of dis* 
posing of town drainage. H. C. 



WATEB SUPPLY. 



Watubb provides an abundant supply of water from the 
clouds, in the form of rain and dew ; but as men have 
chosen in many instances to congregate in large bodies 
in towns and. cities — ^far more numerously on a small 
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area than the water supply for each particular district 
would suffice — they must take means of bringing into 




Spring of Water. 

their midst streams of water which, by the equitable 
course of nature, are spread more evenly over parts 
where men have chosen not to dwell. Not only is water 
a necessity for drinking and cooking purposes, but also 
for washing our persons and our houses, for the cleans- 
ing of drains, and even for laying the dust of the streets; 
and, therefore, the rich and sparkling rivers must be 
turned from the rural districts by some means into our 
cities. If we drink pure and sweet water we are not 
always disposed to think how much of the ingenuity 
arid labour of man has been exercised, nor how much 
money has had to be spent in providing the precious 
draught ready to our hands. 

In London there are about three millions and a-half 
of people who drink water, use it for cleaning purposes 
(or ought to do so), for factory purposes, for steam 
boilers, Ac. Ac. ; but if they depended exclusively upon 
the water which can be obtained from the wells of 
London, they would soon be in a state of disease and 
dirt that would quickly end their lives. Further, there 
woxild not be sufficient water, nor would it be sufficiently 
pure; large reservoirs or tanks are, therefore, con- 
structed on the banks of the river Thames at Hampton, 
on the banks of the river Lea, and other places, and 
into these reservoirs the water is pumped &om the 
rivers. Iron pipes are laid down in the ground from these 
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reservoirs to all parts of tlie metropolis to convey the 
water to tlie houses of the people. As some houses 
stand on hills while others are in valleys, the pipes will 
necessarily point slightly upwards in some directions 
and slightly downwards in others, so that water has, in 
many cases, to travel wp hill as well as down^ which is 
contrary to the law that water has a downward ten- 
dency, and always sinks to its own level. This pecn- 
liari^ may be understood if we compare it with a 
fountain. You have seen an upright pipe in a garden, 
sending its thin stream, like a watery wire, into the air, 
and have admired the graceful current which it makes 
when curving over to descend into the basin below. 
Did you ever wonder what is the cause of this stream 
shooting upwards while the general tendency of water 
is in a downward direction ? You may depend upon it 
the stream would not rise of its own accord any more 
than an arrow would mount into the air unless some 
force were exercised to send ifc. Just so with the stream 
of water ; it is being forced through a narrow pipe by 
the great weight of water in the tank placed some 
distance away. The water in the fountain being light 
because the bore of the pipe is small, it cannot resist 
the pressure of water in the reservoir, every pint of 
which weighs a pound, so that if there be two hundi-ed 
pints of water in the tank the pressure would be two 
hundred pounds weight. It is just on this principle 
that water is supplied to the houses in large towns : it 
flows through the pipes which are laid in the ground 
because it is pressed along by the weight of some thou- 
sands of tons in the large reservoirs, which store it on 
the banks of the rivers, and these reservoirs are usually 
constructed on the side of a hill, or on ground which is 
higher than the highest house which is to be supplied. 
Where this cannot be done, the water from the reservoir 
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is pumped np by steam into a large tank or cistern con- 
stracted on the top of a tower, or merely through a 
lofty pipe a little above the level of the top of the 
highest house which has to be supplied. From this 
tank the water is conducted, by means of pipes, to eveiy 
place where it is needed. This is generally known as a 
* high pressure ' service. 

* What ! ' it may be asked, * is drinking water taken 
from the Thames, into which river so much pollution is 
poured daily from a thousand sources P ' Yes, it is 
true, but it must be understood that the water is not 
taken out at those parts near to the city. The reser- 
voirs are erected many miles up the river, where there 
are but few houses, and where consequently very little 
refase can enter the stream ; still, impurities are found 
in the liquid, but this is the case more especially when 
heavy rains fell and carry the dirt from the hills, for all 
rivers are supplied by streams of water which descend 
from the hill-tops, carrying with them sand and lime, 
and whatever filth may be on the surface of the earth 
over which the streams pass. But the water is not 
supplied to the public in this condition, for it is first 
pumped into large reservoirs, the bottoms of which are 
made of very fine sand, so fine that the water soaking 
through cannot carry much solid matter with it, but 
leaves it mixed with the sand. This is called filtering, 
the water being by this means deprived of most of its 
impurities. In many houses, now, it is customary to 
put the water which is to be drank into a filter, which 
is a vessel shaped something like an urn, and having a 
block of charcoal at the bottom through which the 
water has to pass before it reaches the tap. This char- 
coal becomes charged with the impurities of the water, 
allowing nothing but the pure liquid to pass. Bat these 
filters should not be used for a long period together 
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without the charcoal being either cleaned or renewed, 
lest it become filled with the impurities extracted from 
the water which passes through. 

The sand bottoms of the reservoirs are filters on a 
large scale, and from these enormous filters long pipes 
are laid in the ground, which is done at a yerj large 
cost ; to this cost is added that of the engine used for 
pumping the water from the river to the tanks, and of 
the men employed to work the business, as well as of 
those to keep the accounts. All these things must be 
paid for ; and as these are not supplied by the Govern- 
ment, but by a large number of persons, who call them- 
selves a * company,' putting their moneys together, not 
for the public good, but for their own profit, the persons 
who use the water must pay for it in order that the 
' company ' may get a fair return for the money thus 
spent, just as the shopkeeper expects to get for his 
goods the money he has spent, and a profit in addition. 
To return this expenditure and to get a profit, the 
* company ' charge householders for the water supplied 
to them, and this is generally done in proportion to the 
rent of the house. In the country, water is sometimes 
supplied to the upper parts of houses by means of force- 
pumps. These drive the water from the wells into 
cisterns placed beneath the roof whence pipes descend 
to the rooms where water is required. But the best 
plan where there is plenty of running water is to raise 
it from one level to another by its own force acting upon 
what is called a water-ram. 

Many persons who have been in the habit of drawing 
water from wells with a rope, or lever, and bucket, or 
by means of a windlass, may wonder why these old 
methods should be abandoned in towns where the 
wells still exist, in order that the new-fangled plan 
of water companies may be allowed to supplant them. 
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The reason need not long excite wonder, for although 
wells may be very snitable in country villages and at 
lonely farms, in many cases they are positive sources of 
danger in towns, instead of being a blessing. The 
writer of this article saw some years ago several persons 
die from the effects of poison imparted by water from a 
well. Immediately after a prolonged rainfall, one person 
after another fell sick and died, nor could the cause be 




Lever and Bucket. Well and Windlass. 

traced for some time. Another rainfall, and then 
another, was followed by more disease and death, till 
the idea entered the doctor's mind to have the water 
tested, which resulted in the discovery that it was 
thoroughly putrid. How did it happen that the water 
was poisoned after a shower of rain ? The answer is 
simple enough. The water in a well does not all spring 
naturally from a pure source. Take an example: if 
yon stand at the front of a high cliff, after rain has been 
falling for several days, you will see moisture oozing 
from the sides of the cliff. Where do yon suppose this 
moisture comes from ? It is only the water which had 
soaked into the gronnd from the neighbouring field 
and is now running through the gronnd, as through a 
fine riddle, and making its escape at the first opening 
it reaches, namely, at the sides of the cliff. This is just 
the case with a well : the sides of the well are like the 
m. N 
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sides of the cliff, throngh which the moisture which had 
soaked into the ground all ronnd has oozed, and this 
moisture trickles down the sides of the well and mixes 
with the spring water at the hottom. Bat let ns return 
to the story of the people who were killed by poison 
found in the water of the well. There was a large bone- 
yard in the immediate neighbourhood, where hundreds 
of tons of bones were piled in a heap, and lefb there to 
breed maggots for a long time before being taken to 
the mill to be ground for bone-dust or manure. The 
rainfall on this huge heap of bones washed large quan- 
tities of the impure and filthy matter into the ground 
beneath, and the foul stream travelled through the soil 
until it reached the well, where it trickled down the 
sidos, mixed with the water, and poisoned it. Although 
there are not bone-heaps everywhere in cities, there is a 
large amount of refuse such as sewage, slops from the 
gutters, and water which mixes with the dirt on the 
roads, all of which is liable to drain from the ground 
into the wells. The same danger exists, of course, in 
country places, though not to the same extent as in 
large towns. 

In cisterns made of lead, the carbonic acid of the 
water will unite with the lead, making carbonate of lead ; 
which, when taken into the system, sometimes brings 
on a disease called ' painters' colic ' — because it attacks 
painters through their inhahng particles of lead 
from the paint. Sometimes the carbonate of lead will 
bring on neuralgia, and will occasionally produce death. 
So long as the lead inside the cistern is duU there is 
little danger from this cause. This dulness is produced 
by the oxidation or rusting of the lead when exposed to 
the air. You should never scrape this off the inside of 
the cistern ; if you do, the water will get at the bright 
clean surface of the lead, and the formation of the poison 
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will result. But no danger is likely to ensue from the 
use of water whicli runs through iron pipes. On the 
contrary, the oxide of iron formed in them is nothing 
else than a slight rust which acts as a tonic medicine. 
Many waters contain impure organic matters also, which 
may be destroyed by boiling, although if the water be 
exposed to the atmosphere for some time afterwards, 
it may again get impurities from the air. There is a 
public analyst in every county and most large towns, 
whose duty it is, among other things, to test water sent 
to them, and report upon its fitness or unfitness for 
drinking purposes. E. H. B. 



The Way to Ruin. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

Evert educated person must be willing to admit the 
evil of drunkenness, and the necessity of some means 
whereby it may be prevented, or at least diminished. 
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Bestrictions have been put upon the purchase of intoxi- 
cating liquors — a tax has been imposed upon them, and 
the hours of their sale have been shortened ; but in a 
country like England, where trade is free, it is found 
difficult, if not impossible, to hamper it with many 
restrictions, for they would probably not only be of very 
slight, if of any, use, but would give rise to great dis- 
content in the minds of many who abhor drunkenness. 

It is very praiseworthy to remove, as far as possible, 
all temptation out of the path of the weak-minded, and 
since that cannot be done entirely, we must endeavour 
to strengthen the weak to resist it. But we cannot close 
all the public-houses, nor should we wish to do so, for 
they are usefal as places for the sale of liquors to be 
used at home, and for the accommodation of travellers. 

Drunkenness is a vice diffictdt to cure when once 
acquired, requiring very great strength of mind for the 
task. But the vice should never be learnt, and it is 
hoped that the young of the present day, being shown 
its evils, will endeavour to avoid it. Possessing rea- 
soning faculties and educated minds, they ought surely 
to use them, and if they do they will not fail to see 
the advantages of sobriety, and the disadvantages of 
drunkenness. 

There is no doubt that sometimes the seeds of fature 
intemperance are sown at home during early youth by 
the bad example set by parents, who should be the very 
last to mislead their children, but who do so, perhaps, 
not intentionally, but with careless indifference for every- 
thing except their own selfish tastes and pleasures. 

As regards the use of stimulating drinks, parents 
cannot be too much impressed with the necessity of 
setting a good example to their children. 

For adults beer may be suitable, and some persons 
may think it necessary at meal times, but children do 
not require it and water would do them more good. 
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I have seen, on more than one occasion, a mother 
give a child two or three years old a sip of beer out of a 
pewter pot, and, on remonstrating with her, have been 
very rudely bidden to mind my own business. 

Old people, especially if exposed to damp and cold, 
may think it necessary sometimes to drink snch stimu- 
lants as spirits and wines, or, when afflicted with some 
diseases, may be ordered by their doctor to do so. These 
same stimulants might also be ordered by medical men 
for young people when attacked by some severe illnesses 
as fevers and inflammations, when, of course, their use 
would be justifiable. 

The moderate use, indeed, of beer, wine, or spirits 
by grown-up persons requires no defence on the part of 
those who can afford, and choose, to use them ; but the 
immoderate use of them is not only a vice and a sin, but 
perhaps more mischievous in its effects on the nation 
than any other, for habitual drunkenness will thoroughly 
ruin the stomach and liver, causing indigestion, loss of 
appetite, and general weakness for want of proper 
nourishment. The habitual drunkard cannot eat; — he 
lives almost entirely upon drink, and this being un- 
natural, his health must suffer. Every organ of his 
body becomes gradually deranged, so that in time, 
sooner or later, according to the natural strength 
of his constitution, he will become a diseased and 
prematurely aged mass of humanity. What more 
melancholy and degrading spectacle could be seen than 
a man with bleary, watery eyes, haggard, stupid look, 
and a stumbling gait as he rolls along the street ! 

His wages are spent in drink, his home is neglected, 
and his wife is fortunate if her hYisband gives her 
sufficient money to buy food for herself and little ones, 
which he seldom does, and the wife more often than 
not has to go out herself to work, to keep starvation 
from the door. 
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The Home, whioh probably at her marriage was 
comfortably furnished and looked nice, now shows 
evident signs of poverty, neglect, or even of riotous 
violence. Formerly a source of pride and comfort to 
both hnsband and wife ; it is now the scene of strife, 
and is nsed by the hnsband simply as a dog would use 
a kennel. Some of the farniture is in the hands of a 
broker, either pawned to procure bread or, what is 
worse, for drink, and the remainder is probably very 
much the worse for wear. 

The drunkard cannot often keep a good situation 
very long, for employers will not have him, and he is so 
often out of work, that in time everything goes to the 
pawnshop. He goes home at night drunk, and then 
commence those dreadful scenes of which we so often 
read in the newspapers. He ill-uses his wife and chil« 
dren until the former, goaded almost to madness by his 
brutality, applies to the law for protection, and he is 
tried for his offence. He has beaten his wife near to 
death's door, and now tries to excuse his crime by the 
plea of drunkenness, crying and begging for mercy in a 
cowardly, abject manner, but in vain. He has been 
told that drunkenness is no excuse for crime, and cannot 
be tolerated in a Christian country, where women and 
children must be protected, and so is sent to prison. 

No sensible woman will think of marrying a man 
who is given to drunkenness even occasionally. For if 
he will not reform before marriage the chances are a 
hundred to one against his reforming afterwards. 

I have described the wife as hard-working and 
industrious — going out to earn bread for herself and 
children. But sometimes, sad to say, the bad example 
of the husband is followed by the wife ; she drinks too, 
either in company with him or, worse still, with the little 
money he gives her for household wants. Although her 
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conduct cannot be pardoned, yet, in judging it, we must 
not forget that despair at her husband's conduct, and 
the miseiy of her domestic life, may have caused her 
downfall. Then ruin comes more speedily still upon the 
family — ^the furniture is soon sold, and if it were not for 
charity the little ones wpuld cry for bread. 

I have also known many families where the vice of 
drinking to excess has been confined to the wife alone, 
the husband being a sober and industrious man, and I 
have thought how hard it must be for him to come home 
tired from work to find the house untidy, his children 
dirty and in rags, and no meals ready for him ; the money 
given to his wife for food and necessaries gone in drink, 
and perhaps his name pledged with tradesmen for goods 
bought on credit. Can it then be wondered at if I speak 
very strongly about the evils of intemperance I 

You girls, who may, later on in life, become wives, 
strive to learn how to make a home comfortable and 
pleasant. Then, if you marry, you will be able to keep 
your husband at home, instead of driving him to seek 
comfort and amusement elsewhere. Try to prevent 
every birthday, wedding, christening, or holiday from 
becoming an excuse for excess in drinking, as is too 
often the case. The picture drawn of the ruin, both in 
health and worldly prospects, caused by drunkenness 
can be seen daily, and can scarcely be exaggerated. 
But sure as is the ruin of a drunkard in this world, so 
certain is his punishment in the next. For he not only 
puts God's gifts to a wrongful use, but makes them 
afterwards an excuse for his wickedness; as if the 
wine, beer, or spirits were to blame, instead of the man 
who drinks too much of them. . 

Although excess in eating is not so serious a fault as 
in drinking, still it is injurious to the health and very 
much to be censured. The stomach is not a very strong 
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organ, and if its strength be continnally overtaxed it will 
soon suffer. 

Regnlarity in meals is a great point to be studied, and 
the appetite shonld be simply satisfied with plain, well- 
cooked food. Greediness and selfishness go hand in hand, 
and shonld be despised. We shoxild not live to eat, but 
eat to live. F. K 



CLEANLINESS. 



It is a matter of common observation that the practice 
or disregard of the habit of cleanliness has much to do 
with our well-being. A clean skin, decent clothing, 
tidy dwelling-rooms, and wholesome surroundings 
conduce not a little to promote health, comfort, cheerful- 
ness, and therefore happiness. Where cleanliness and 
order are attended to in a household, home is a name to 
be associated with enjoyment ; but negligence of person, 
or dress, of frequent washing and cleansing of the body 
and its clothing, of the house and its contents, must 
ever beget discomfort. 

Habit is second nature, and as the habit of ' cleanli- 
ness,' which the proverb states * is next to godliness,' is 
so closely connected with our health and happiness, it is 
one that should be early inculcated, constantly insisted 
on, and practised alike by old and young of eveiy rank 
a^d station in society. 

But we said that cleanliness promotes health, cheer- 
fulness, coEofort, and happiness. And is it not so ? 
How much more comfortable does the room appear 
where the clean floor, the well-kept hearth swept and 
bright, and the furniture in order and free from dust, 
betoken the careful, industrious housewife than the 
home that is dirty, ill- arranged, and mismanaged by 
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one who is idle and careless ! Again, think of the nsnally 
cheerful, happy appearance of the well-tended child 
whose clean face, parted hair, and tidy clothes contrast 
so strikingly witb those of the neglected one, whose 
nnclean skin and raiment, with the accompanying dis- 
comfort, depress the spirits, and, in spite of the natural 
buoyancy of childhood, lessen its enjoyment, or make it 
impossible. 

To understand the reason why cleanliness is con- 
ducive to health, it is necessary to know something of 
the structure and functions of the skin. The skin, as 
you know, covers the body externally from head to 
foot, and is even continued in the interior parts of the 
body in the shape of a more delicate membrane called 
the epithelium, as a lining for the mouth, nose, and 
alimentary canal. The skin proper consists of the dermis, 
or true skin, and the epidermis, or outside, which lies upon 
it. This epidermis is built up of minute cells, round 
beneath, but gradually flattening towards the surface 
till they become mere scales, which, when they lose 
their vitality, fall off". If examined under a magnifying- 
glass, every part of the skin is seen to be perforated 
more or less thickly with little holes or pores. These 
are minute openings leading by exceedingly fine thread- 
like tubes to cells termed sweat glands, each containing 
a coil of tubing with the end closed. Into these cells 
enter very fine blood-vessels, which intertwine with the 
coils of tubing. They are situated in the dermis, or true 
skin, which is a dense, fibrous membrane, strong and 
tough, and more or less sensitive, according to the 
number of nerves distributed through its substance. 
Under the influence of heat, moisture passes from the 
blood through the walls of the fine vessels and tubes 
into the latter, and so on to the surface of the skin. 
From thence it is conveyed away by evaporation, or it 
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is absorbed by the clothing in contact with the skin, or 
it may mix with particles of dirt, or the shed scales of 



1. Homy epidermis, or outer skin. ^ 

3. Mucous, or soft epidermis. 
8. Dermis, cutis, or true skin. 

4. Sudoriferous or sweat canals. 

3 

5. Sudoriferous or sweat glands. 

€. Sweat pores. 

7, Small masses of fat lying under the 
cutis. 5 



the epidermWf thus forming a film on the surface of the 
body, very thin, but sufficient to clog or block up the 
pores of the skin. The moisture or perspiration, as it is 
called, contains certain matters in solution which it is 
important that the body should get rid of, and this it 
cannot do if the pores are closed. 

In summer time, when it is hot weather, or, at other 
times, when the body is heated by hard work or brisk 
exercise, the perspiration is thrown off very freely, and 
becomes visible on the surface of the skin in the form of 
drops. A great deal of heat passes out with the mois- 
ture, so that the body is made cooler by this means, 
and the temperature of the body is regulated, being not 
much higher under the influence of a tropical sun, the 
scorching of a furnace, or the heat engendered by violent 
exercise, than it is under ordinary circumstances beneath 
the garb of an inhabitant of temperate climates, or the 
seal-skin dress of a dweller in the frigid zone. But 
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the body is also made healthier, for, as has been 
mentioned, certain offensive matters pass out of the 
blood with the perspiration. The importance of 
keeping the pores open and free from all accumulations 
of dirt is therefore manifest. Under the influence of 
cold the flow of perspiration is checked, and in extreme 
cases it apparently ceases, causing in its milder form 
catarrh, or a common cold, and in its severer form, in- 
flammation of the lungs or other vital parts. Hence the 
remedy for a cold in the taking of hot gruels and potions 
to make one perspire freely. Ordinarily, however, 
though we may not be aware of it, moisture exudes from 
the skin. Frequent ablutions, not only of hands and 
face, but of the parts not exposed to the accumulation 
of dirt from without, are therefore a prime necessity if 
we desire to be healthy. A bath eveiy morning, or, 
where this is impossible, a careful sponging of the 
whole body with plenty of lukewarm water, will amply 
repay for the trouble taken in the increased health 
and spirits, and fitness for work, which follow it. In 
crowded dwellings this attention to cleanliness may not 
be easy, but a Httle determination and ingenuity will 
overcome the difficulty. 

As regards dress, it may be remarked that that worn 
next the skin should be frequently changed in order to 
be washed. Flannels are useful, for, being non-con- 
ductors of heat, they prevent sudden chills. In hot 
summer weather, however, many persons wear cotton or 
linen in preference. If possible, a change should be pro- 
vided for wearing at night, and the same garments should 
not be worn too long without washing, especially ij^ owing 
to any cause, an excess of perspiration has been absorbed 
by them. A week should be the longest time allowed 
before the change of under-clothing. Clothes which 
contract dirt from without must also be frequently 
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changed, both for appearance* sake and becanse it soon 
becomes offensive and unwholesome. And this applies 
to dark clothing as well as to light-coloured. The dark 
woollen dress accumulates dirt as quickly, or quicker, 
than the light cotton, yet it is often worn longer 
because it does not show the dirt, and because it is not so 
easily washed. If this be so, it is better when per- 
forming household duties to wear cotton dresses, and to 
wash them often. Lastly, concerning cleanliness of per- 
son and dress, it is important not to forget the head and 
feet. The chilly feet so often complained of, and the 
cold in the head, would be almost unknown if both 
were fortified against the changing weather by the 
morning's washing and rubbing to get the skin into 
healthy action. Nor should it be forgotten that one 
of the best hair-preservers is cleanliness. Socks 
and stockings should be changed more ofben than 
other portions of the apparel, and when sweeping 
rooms, or engaged in operations which cause dust to be 
floating in the air, it is best to protect the head from 
dirt by a neat cap or bonnet. Grease and oil applied to 
the hair neither add to its cleanliness nor improve its 
appearance. 

In washing, it is necessary to use soap, in order that 
the oily matters coming from the fat glands underneath 
the skin to its Surface may combine with the soda in the 
soap, and be easily removed by the action of water. 
With hard water it is very difficult to cleanse the skin 
properly, as the oily perspiration is not easily taken up 
by it, so that after considerable washing much of the 
dirt remains. 

It is a saying that ' an Englishman's house is his 
castle.' This may in a certain sense be true, but if so, 
it is surely no greater stretch of imaginationto say that 
' an Englishwoman's house should be her palace.' 
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Often, as was before hinted, it is so. The clean, happy, 
thriving home is a very palace to the household, and to 
her who superintends it. Rules for keeping a house 
clean are scarcely necessary for those who desire cleanli- 
ness, and do their utmost to have it. The broom and 
duster, scrubbing-brush, coarse flannel, pails of water, 
soap and soda, are all called into requisition frequently 
and at stated times. No dirt lies on the floor, no dust 
in the comers nor fluff under the beds. Walls and 
ceilings are periodically brushed, cobwebs are curiosities 
rarely met with, painted doors, panels, and window 
sashes show no marks of little Angers, and windows 
may be clearly seen through. The grate gleams with 
the polish of black lead, and the ashes of the fiiel are 
swept at intervals from fender and hearth. The door- 
step is duly whitened, and it and the bright metal 
handle, if there be one to the door, invitingly say, 

* Walk in.' In the forecourt, too, the gravel, or little 
flower plot, is trim and free from weeds, and the back- 
yard or garden has no array of broken jars, bottles, or 
cans, and no unsightly dust-bin to offend the eye and 
nose. Such palaces are possible as well in bye streets 
of smoky cities as in picturesque villages and quiet 
country towns, and where they exist, foster in young 
minds brought up within their walls a love for cleanli- 
ness of person, dress, and habits that will cUng to them 
through life, and make them wiser, better, and happier 
— ^more respected by themselves and their fellow-men, 
and more healthy and able to combat their way through 
the world. Well for us, as a nation, would it be if the 
poet's description of the * Homes of England' were 
more generally true when she speaks of them as 

* smiling cottage homes,' free and fair to look upon. 

In concluding our remarks on this subject a few 
words may be added respecting public baths and wash- 
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houses. These are great conveniences to those who 
have but . small home accommodation. Instead of 
washing, drying, and ironing in one small room at 
home, where the cooking, eating, and sleeping, and all 
the little duties of everyday life, have to be performed ; 
for a few pence, when within easy distance of the public 
wash-house, the soiled linen may be taken away, and 
after an hour or two brought back fresh and clean. 
This is a great advantage, as much discomfort is saved 
at home, and the work is done quicker and better. 
Each washer has a little compartment to herself con- 
taining a boiler and hot and cold water-pipes. Washing 
boards, DMichines for wringing, drying-rooms and 
ironing-rooms, complete the accommodation, and all at 
a cost of from Id, to 2^d. per hour. It is said that each 
woman on an average can wash and iron her week's 
stock of some thirty different articles in rather less than 
two hours and a- half . 

The baths are also equally secluded and convenient. 
They are made of zinc or enamelled iron, and contain 
some fifty gallons of warm water for each bather ; soap, 
towels, and flesh-brush are supplied, the charge being 
from 2d to GcZ., according to the class of bath. There 
are also plunge or swimming baths included in most of 
these establishments. H. C. 



DIGESTION AND INDIGESTION. 

In former days, so runs the fable, when the members 
of the body enjoyed the faculty of speech, there grew 
up among them much discontent against the stomach, 
because it was averred he did nothing but consume the 
food which the others laboured so hard to procure. So 
they all agreed to strike work. The hands said they 
would not move a finger to prevent hi'n^ from starving, 
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the arms declared thej would not lift up the hands, the 
mouth wished he might never speak again if he took in 
the least morsel or drop of nourishment for hiTn as long 
as he lived, and the feet and legs refused any longer to 
cany about or support in any way such a bag of idleness. 
This last resolve quite decided the matter, and as the 
stomach made no reply, feeling too deeply injured by 
the feilse accusation to defend himself, the body was 
fiain to lie down and await the result. 

The strike lasted some time, until the mouth became 
parched with thirst, the arms and legs looked thin and 
wasted, the knees tottered, the feet felt numbed, and 
the hands were feeble and shaky. Then the other 
members found out that there was no doing v/ithout the 
stomach, and that though he seemed idle, yet he was 
really engaged in attending to the well-being of the 
whole body, and that therefore it was to their interest 
to supply his wants, and treat him with every consider- 
ation and respect. 

The fable teaches us our duty to support the form 
of government which knits us together as a nation, 
and the mutual dependence of high and low, rich and 
poor, on each other ; but it is also interesting to us as 
showing that our health and well-being depend to a 
considerable extent on the state of our stomachs. Not 
that we would for a moment imply that we have nothing 
to live for in the world but that we may eat. The 
maxim is rather ' eat that you may live,* which, being 
expanded, may be said to mean : * Take all the care you 
are able that the food you procure for your subsistence 
shall so support the body in health as to enable you to 
live a life of usefulness to yourself and fellow-creatures.' 
Now in order that food may support the body, it must 
be sufficient in quantity, proper in quality, and digestible ; 
and, moreover, we must take heed that no mistake of 
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ours impedes digestion by interfering with that natural 
and healthy action of the stomach by means of which 
the food we eat is converted into nourishment. A snffi. 
cient bnt not an excessive quantity of food is of first 
importance. Without it the pulse becomes feeble, the 
energies flag, strength gives place to weakness, and the 
body, becoming the prey of disease, decays and dies. 
An excess of food is also injurious, for it depresses the 
vital powers both of mind and body, and eventually 
shortens the duration of life. But the kind of food we 
eat must be attended to. It must contain, in the first 
place, those substances which are required by the body- 
to repair its waste, and these must be presented to the 
stomach in such a form as to be capable of being 
digested and taken up into the blood, which, circulating^ 
through every part of the body in its healthy state, 
builds up bone and cartilage and the living tissues, 
and repairs the waste- caused by the continuous action 
of muscle and nerve as they subserve the thousand 
purposes of our daily life. 

It may be remembered, however, that it is not the 
most expensive food that is always the most digestible 
and nourishing. Thus it is doubtless a fact that chubby- 
faced Maggie in her cottage home by the banks of the 
Yarrow gets a better breakfast out of her basin of milk 
and oatmeal porridge than Polly, rather spare of limb, 
and somewhat thin-visaged, obtains from her slices of 
bread-and-butter and cup of tea, taken in the kitchen 
or small parlour of No. 6 Close-shut Street, Big- 
town, South. So, too, it is quite possible that honest 
John Tomkins out in the fields, with his brown bread 
and sHce of cheese, or at home with a rather short 
allowance of meat, but with vegetables, peas-pudding, 
or soup, may dine to as good a purpose as Mr. Money- 
bags sitting down to the choicest delicacies. 
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Many persons injure the digestive powers of their 
stomachs by swallowing that which is difficult of diges* 
tion or unfit for food. The child continually indulged 
in sweets, or allowed to eat unripe firait, loses its appetite 
for proper food, and suflTers seriously in health. The 
grown man or woman who has a weakness for tea or 
coflfee, hot and strong, and in considerable quantity, or 
worse, who is given to frequent small sips of spirits or 
larger quantities of other alcoholic beverages, wonders 
how it is the stomach feels uneasy, and is pronounced 
by the doctor to be weak in its digestive powers ; the 
wonder really being how that useful organ is able to 
digest at all when it is remembered what is poured into 
it. Bad cookery may be mentioned as a further and 
most fertile source of indigestion. The use of the 
frving-pan fo pave time and trouble by a. careless house- 
wife, making tlie steak or chop tough aud insipid, 
underdone vegetables, greasy soup, heavy pastry and 
the like cause a loathing for food which if properly 
prepared would be wholesome and eaten with a keen 
appetite. But the powers of digestion may also be 
impaired by improper treatment from without. Many 
a girl and woman unconsciously injures herself by tight 
lacing. See, here is Miss Wasp with her slender waist 
and red nose, panting feebly along under the impression 
that she has improved her figure by compressing the 
middle line of her body within two-thirds of its proper 
dimensions, thereby preventing the free action of two 
most important organs, the stomach on the left side 
and the liver on the right ; at the same time that the 
lungs are squeezed in their lower part, and breathing is 
rendered laborious. Poor thing! she has to be very 
careful even now what she eats, and very soon dyspepsia^ 
the term applied to the disease of indigestion, will be . 
her abiding complaint. Other frequent cau*s of indi- 
ITt. 
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gestion arise from, the manner and time of eating, 
or unfavourable arrangements for it. Some persons 
take their meals hurriedly, under the .impression that 
they can't afford the time, and that it is unbusinesslike 
to rest a while before and after refreshment. Occasionally 
a hearty supper is taken just before going to bed, when 
ugly dreams or nightmare follow, and sleep is unre- 
freshing. Or dinner is eaten immediately before or 
after violent exercise, or after too long fasting, or just 
before bathing ; and lastly, a book, a paper, or enforced 
silence, in too many instances prevent that cheerfulness 
arising from genial conversation which is always held 
to assist digestion. All these hindrances to the rational 
enjoyment of food are flat rebellions against the 
stomach, which that monarch punishes sooner or later 
by refusing to extract the proper amount of nourish- 
ment from the material supplied. 

If the food be wholesome, duly prepared by masti- 
cation, and sent into the stomach at proper times, under 
favourable circumstances, and in sufficient but not too 
large quantities, pretty good interest is almost sure to 
be retiumed for the capital invested. 

Some idea of the way in which food is digested and 
assimilated into our bodies may be obtained, if we con- 
sider what becomes of a piece of ordinary aliment, such 
as bread-and-butter, after it is taken into the mouth. 
It is ground by the teeth into minute pieces, and 
moistened by a fluid, called saliva, which is poured out 
from glands in the sides of the mouth and under the 
tongue. Kolled into pellets of convenient size it is next 
passed over the tongue into a cavity called the pharynx, 
situated at the top of the gullet. Then, to complete 
the action of swallowing, the pellet of food is pressed 
downwards by a wave-like motion of the walls of the 
gullet intdi the stomach, where it is caused to move 
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round and round by the muscular action of the coats 
of the stomach till, being reduced to a thin pulp by 
this movement, and mixed with an acid fluid, the 
gastnc juice, from the stomach glands it passes out at 
the smaller end by a narrow passage known as the 
pylorus into the small intestine. Here it is immediately 
acted upon by the 6tZe, a secretion from the liver, and 
by the pa/ncreatie juice from the pancreas, a gland under 
the stomach. There are also numerous glands in the 
intestines themselves which pour out secretions as the 
food is passed along by the movement of the bowels till 
it reaches the large intestine, where the motion is 
slower, and finally that which remains is stored up 
for a time and then expelled from the body. A piece of 
bread-and-butter would contain, among other matters, 
gluten, which is acted upon by the gastric juice of the 
stomach ; and starch, which the saliva of the mouth 
changes into what are known as grape sugar /a^s, which 
are acted upon by the bile and pancreatic juice, some 
woody matters from the bran of wheat, which pass out 
of the system ; and certain salts and water which are 
absorbed by minute blood-vessels. The nutriment from 
this food is obtained by means of extremely small vessels in 
the stomach and intestines, which suck up from the pulpy 
mass as it passes all that is fitt-ed by the action of the 
secretions for passing on to a vessel known as the 
thoracic duct, which pours its contents into the great 
vein going to the right side of the heart, from whence it 
is sent to the lungs, mixed with the venous or dark 
blood, to be purified and returned to the heart, of a 
bright red colour, for distribution over every part of 
the body which the blood nourishes. The gluten we 
mentioned as being in the bread is a flesh-former, that 
is, it helps to form the lean of flesh, or muscle ; the 
saccharine matters and fats help to make deposits of fat 

2 
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assentiaJ in the system for padding, and for affording 
warmth by keeping in heat at certain parts, or giving it 
out during decomposition. Bone is made np chiefly of 
mineral matters, as phosphate of lime, and of gelatinous 
substances contained in the food ; and water, of which 
the body is so largely composed, is an absolute require- 
ment to its adequate nutrition. 

Our very life depends, therefore, upon the quality 
and quantity of food we take, and upon the manner of 
taking it. If we wish to continue our allotted time in 
health and vigour, we should see that no want of atten- 
tion on our part to such an important function as that 
of the digestion of food renders life a burden and cuts 
short our days. H. C. 



THE TEETH. 

In a famous old story it is related how Red Riding- 
Hood asked a wolf : * What are teeth for ? ' the answer 
was: 'To eat with.' The wolf was perfectly correct, 
but I am sorry to say he afterwards illustrated his 
meaning by very ciuelly eating up the poor little 
heroine of the story. 

I am now going to explain more ftiUy than the wolf 
did the use of teeth, as well as their structure, growth, 
and decay, and hope the account I give you will prove 
both usefal and interesting. 

A tooth consists of a crown or body, and fangs. 
The crown is that part which is seen above the gum. 
It is composed of a hard substance called dentine, or 
ivory, which is in structure very much like bone. 

This dentine is covered with a thin layer of enamel, 
a substance still harder than dentine, and which gives 
clean teeth their beautiful white, pearly appearance. 
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Below the gum is the &ng or fangs, for some teetk 
have one and others more. The fangs are also made 
of dentine, and they are covered, 
not with enamel, but with a thin 
crust or layer of bone. 

The teeth are hollow, and 
contain what is called the pulp, 
which consists of blood-vessels 
and nerves, whose duty it is to nourish the teeth. 

Everyone who Uves long enough is provided with 
two sets of teeth. 




A oomplete set of teeth. 





Human teeth, i, lower lateral incisor, seen from beliind ; e, lower canine, seen 
from within ; &, second upper bicuspid, seen sideways ; m, second lower 
molar, seen from withont ; i', section of an indsor tooth, showing the pulp 
cavity, extending from the point of the fang, the dentine, or tooth substance, 
the enamel on the crown, and the layer of cement on the fang ; m', section 
of a molar tooth, showing the same parte, and the pulp cavity extending into 
each fang.— Blake. 

The first contains twenty teeth, which are smaller 
than those of the second set, and begin to make their 
appearance in infancy. These are called temporary or 
milk-teeth, and consist of incisors, canine teeth and 
molars. 

There are eight incisors, or sharp-edged cutting 
teeth, which are situated in front of the jaw, four in the 
upper and four in the lower, and can always be easily 
seen when the mouth is open. 

On each side of the incisors, both in the upper and 
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lower jaw, is a canine ' or eye-tooth, making four in all. 
These are longer and stronger, and have the crown 
more pointed than the incisors. 

Behind each canine tooth are two molars or grinders, 
eight altogether. Their crown is large and flat, and has 
on its surface several points called cusps. 

An infant usually commences to receive its teeth 
when from five to seven months old, and it is then 
said to be teething. Baby generally contrives to make 
this important event known by drivelling, fretting, cry- 
ing, and rubbing its gums with anything it can catch 
in its grasp. The pain caused by the teeth gradually 
forcing their way through the gums is sometimes very 
great, and then it makes baby very cross and irritable, 
for the gums become hard and tender, a white line or 
spot showing where the tooth is coming. 

Occasionally teething also produces feverishness in 
infants, who will then most probably refuse to take 
their food so well as they have hitherto done. 

When the gums are very tender and much swollen, 
a medical man can greatly relieve the baby's suffering 
by lancing them, which allows the teeth to come through 
unopposed. 

Teething in some children will even produce severe 
diarrhoea and convulsions, under which they may soon 
sink and be carried off. . I cannot, therefore, too 
strongly point out the necessity of medical advice in 
such cases, and the danger of the domestic use of so- 
called * teething powders.' These may do some good 
occasionally, or appear to do so, but it is absurd to 
suppose that they can be a suitable remedy for every 
illness that teething may cause, whether it be convul- 
sions, diarrhooa, derangement of the stomach, feverish- 
ness, or what not. 

' i.e. Dog tooth, because of its resemblance to that with which 
a dog tea its food. 
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If a cliild is seized with convulsions, or twitching of 
the muscles of the face, arms, and legs, it should be put 
at once into a warm bath and kept there some minutes, 
whilst a medical man is sent for, and turpentine, mustard, 
a basin and a spoon should be in readiness for his use if 
required. 

As I have said before, baby generally begins to cut 
its teeth when from five bo seven months old, and 
finishes doing so in its third year, by which time it 
should have cut the twenty. 

In the seventh year the second or permanent teeth 
begin to make their appearance, and are thirty-two in 
number. By the thirteenth year the set is completed 
with the exception of the four molars, called * wisdom 
teeth,' which are cut about the twenty-first year. 

These four teeth are situated at the back of the 
mouth, one on each side of the upper and lower jaws, 
and are called wisdom teeth probably because they 
arrive at an age when some wisdom should be possessed 
and shown by their owner. 

The second teeth, although bigger and stronger than 
the temporary, are similar in shape and structure, and 
comprise eight incisors, four canines, eight bicuspids 
(i.e. double-pointed), and twelve molars, each jaw con- 
tain! ng half these numbers. 

I have described the shape of all the teeth except 
the bicuspids, which are cut in that part of the jaws 
formerly occupied by the molars of the temporary set, 
the permanent molars being farther back in the mouth. 
Their crown is flat, and has two cusps or points, for 
which reason they bear their name. The incisors and 
canine teeth, having sharp edges, are chiefly used in 
cutting food, and in dividing it into small pieces, whilst 
the bicuspids and molars crush it afterwards into a 
pulp or soft mass. 
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The use of teeth is to chew or masticate food 
thoroughly, so that the stomach may easily digest it ; 
and if this be not done, the system does not receive the 
benefit of the nourishment contained in the food, and 
although a quantity of it be taken, yet the eater does 
not gain by it. On the contrary, he is a loser, for if his 
stomach is compelled daily to attempt the digestion of 
food not thoroughly masticated, it will in time fail to 
do BO, and get out of order. He will then suflTer from 
indigestion. 

It is therefore quite clear that eating very fast, or 
whilst the attention is engaged in other occupations, as 
reading, working, &c., is very injurious to the health, 
and should not be done. 

I have so far supposed the eater in possession of a 
complete set of teeth, but he may have lost several of 
them in a manner I shall describe later on. If he has 
lost some of them, he will not, most probably, be able 
to masticate his food well, and will consequently com- 
plain of indigestion which he foolishly tries to remedy 
by taking every sort of physic his kind friends recom- 
mend, instead of removing the cause of his troubles by 
supplying the place of the lost teeth with artificial ones, 
which, fastened on a plate, can be made to fit the gums, 
and be worn without inconvenience or pain. 

The absence of one or two of the front teeth is often 
a great disfigurement, and induces many persons to 
seek the aid of a dentist, which they would not have 
done had they lost their back teeth, so that they will 
do more for the sake of their appearance than for their 
health. 

They would never undergo the trouble and expense 
of procuring artificial teeth if the doctor recommended 
it, but should their looking-glass advise them to do so, 
its admonitions would not be disregarded. 
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Loss of teeth is prinoipally caused by their decaj or 
death. Either the crown decays and breaks off, so as to 
leave only a nseless stamp, or else they ache so badly and 
so often that we are obliged to have them extracted. 
Most children have had a tooth taken ont, and I have 
seen hundreds of little girls bring their younger brothers 
or sisters to the hospital dentist, and point out to that 
gentleman, with an air of motherly precision, the teeth 
which should be extracted. 

The decay of teeth is due to an acid state of the 
saliva of the mouth, which may be the result of various 
causes, amongst which bad health and the putrefaction 
of small particles of food lodged between the teeth, are 
the chief. 

Sugar itself does not injure them ; it is only when 
taken in large quantities, as in sweetstuff, that it does 
harm by deranging the stomach. It is a very cleanly 
habit to brush the teeth after every meal, but the use 
of a little soap every morning, and tooth-powder oc- 
casionally, will generally suffice to keep the teeth free 
from tartar, and is the best and only preventive against 
their decay. 

Tartar is a yellowish chalky substance which accu- 
mulates on neglected teeth, and makes the breath very 
offensive. Tooth-powder should not be used very often, 
as it is likely to wear away the enamel. 

Most teeth ache when decayed, because the nerve of 
the tooth becomes exposed and inflamed. When only 
slightly decayed, a tooth may be stopped by a dentist 
with some metallic preparation, whereby the nerve 
will be covered and protecticd from pressure or injury. 
If this be skilAilly done, the tooth may be spared for 
some years' service. 

Whilst the milk teeth are still in the mouth, the 
permanent ones are being formed in the gum under- 
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neath them and at the proper time gradually rise throngh 
the gum and force out the milk teeth above them. 

Sometimes they are unable to do this, and therefore 
grow irregularly, projecting perhaps from the side of 
the gum instead of from its summit. 

Li such a case the temporary tooth shduld be ex- 
tracted to give the permanent one room to rise into its 
proper place. These are, however, matters to be 
decided only by skill and experience. 

It is therefore necessary that the mouths of children 
should be occasionally examined by a dentist, until all 
the teeth have been cut, and occupy their proper 
positions. By this means irregularity can be prevented 
from occurring or be cured when prevention is too late. 

F.N. 



THE NAILS. 



Nails bitten close to the quick of the finger are gene- 
rally considered a sign of bad temper. If not always 
quite true, this is certainly so to some extent, for short, 
ragged nails are more often observed in irritable, ex- 
citable people than in those who are of a cool and quiet 
temperament. 

Some persons when excited or annoyed, and some 
children, when puzzled with their tasks, often put their 
fingers into their mouths and bite the nails close, piece 
by piece, almost without being aware that they are 
doing so. 

It may seem scarcely true that this is done uncon- 
sciously, but it is so, and this makes the habit of 
biting one's nails, when once thoroughly acquired, very 
difficult to overcome. The tips of the finger-nails, 
when put into the mouth, become softened by the 
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saliva, and, coining into contact with the sharp edges 
of the teeth, are soon torn, although perhaps to a very 
small extent. The tear makes the rest of the end of 
the nail nneven, so another piece is bitten off to restore 
its shape, but most likely fails to do so ; and thus the 
nail becomes short, ragged, and unsightly. 

The skin is composed of small particles called * cells,' 
very closely packed together in layers one upon another, 
and so small that a powerful microscope or magnifying- 
glass must be used in order to see them. Now the 
nails are simply a peculiar arrangement of similar 
cells, and they 
grow from the 
quick of the fin- 
ger, which is very 
tender, and easily 
hurt. 

The back edge 
of the nail, or 
*root,' as it is 
called, is received 
into a shallow ^ ,. ^^ ^ „ 

Don't Wte your finger-nails, 
groove m the 

back of the quick, while the front part is free, and pro- 
jects beyond the end of the finger. 

The growth of the nail is effected by a constant 
production of the cells of which I have spoken, not 
only from the back of the quick, but also from that part 
of it which is underneath the nail itself. 

The manner of its growth will therefore account 
both for the thickness and length of a nail. The chief 
use of nails is to give support to the ends of the fingers, 
by which they assist the sense of touch — ^that is, the 
power by which we know, on touching anything, of 
what nature it is, whether hot or cold, soft or hard. 
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In giving this support the nails offer a resistance to 
the soft flesh at the tips of the fingers, bj which the 
latter are brought into more perfect contact with the 
object touched. They are also very useful in helping 
to pick up some small things, such as pins and needles, 
and in untying knots in string and rope. 

Sometimes the skin grows over the back of the 
nails and looks very ugly. To prevent this it should be 
pressed back with the thumb nail of the other hand, 
covered with a towel, every time the hands are washed. 

Well-shaped and clean nails are signs of cleanliness 
and care^lness, just as much as a neat dress and white 
collar ; and I could never give a girl credit for being 
well-educated, or for cleanly housekeeping and good 
management, if I saw her with dirty finger-nails. 

They should be cleaned as often as the hands are 
washed, and trimmed regularly once a week ; they will 
then grow thick, and will not easily break or tear. 

Persons who bite their nails often suffer from what 
is called 'hangnail.' The edge of the nail is torn, 
and makes the side of the quick very sore, sometimes 
so bad that an abscess forms ; but those who give way 
to the dirty habit deserve the punishment they receive. 

The toe-nails are formed exactly in the same way 
as those of the fingers, but they are not so important, 
because the feet are not used so much or in the same 
way as the hands. 

There are, however, some few persons who, born 
without hands, or having lost them by an accident, 
have learnt to write by holding the pen with the toes, 
and to use their feet more skilMly than people pro- 
vided with hands can. 

The use of toe-nails is to support the ends of the 
toes when we press upon them, as in walking. They 
must be trimmed regularly and well cared for, like the 
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finger-nails. They do not generally give much trouble 
for they do not easily break, and, I should hope, are 
never bitten. 

Wearing tight boots, by pressing the flesh round 
the edge of the nail against it, will sometimes make it 
very sore. This is generally called 'ingrowth of the 
nail,' but the nail is perfectly healthy. The flesh at the 
sides of the toe, which is generally the big one, becomes 
very red, inflamed, and painful. If the tight boots are 
still worn, and the bad toe neglected, a little abscess 
may form, and cause so much pain that walking will be 
impossible. 

Directly a toe becomes painftil from this cause, it 
should be soaked in warm water, the surface of the nail 
scraped with a pocket-knife, and a small V-shaped piec*^^' 
cnt out vvitli a pair of sharp, tiiie-pointed scissors from i lie 
middle of tlie edge of it as far as, hut not into, the quick. 

Of courst* the tight boots must be east oft', and the 
bad toe will probably then get well. But if an abscess 
forms, a doctor's skill will be necessary, as it is a very 
troublesome thing to cure. 

A corn is a thickening of the skin, which forms on 
places subjected to pressure or rubbing, and is nearly 
always caused by tight, ill-fitting boots, which press the 
feet. The best means of preventing corns is to procure 
boots which fit well, but this is often easier said than 
done. Some bootmakers tell their customers that two 
pairs of boots should be in use together, and one worn 
every other day, so that neither pair is worn on two 
following days. I believe the plan to be a good one, and 
it is stated in addition that boots so worn last longer 
than others, which should be a great inducement to 
economical persons. 

Some doctors recommend that the feet should be 
washed every night, and the corns rubbed in the 
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morning with soap just moistened with water. If very 
painful, the corns may be poulticed at night, and 
moistened by day with glycerine, to keep them soft 
and pliable. Most people troubled with corns cut 
them when they become painful. Although this plan 
does not cure, still, it gives some relief for a time, in 
fact, until the com has grown to its former size. 

A great variety of corn-plasters are sold. They 
generally have a hole in the centre large enough to 
admit the com through it, which is thus surrounded 
and protected from pressure. 

A lady once recommended me to wrap a piece of 
very fine flannel round a com which gave me great 
trouble, and to secure it there with cotton, and then to 
keep the flannel always wet. 

I tried the plan for a month, and it entirely cured 
my com, but the trouble of wetting the flannel from 
six to ten times daily is so great, that I can never 
induce my friends to try the remedy. 

A bunion is a swelling over the joint of the great 
toe. It is sometimes caused by bad-fitting boots, and 
occasionally is the result of the inflammation of gout. 
If very painful, it may be poulticed ; if thick, hard, 
and not veiy tender, a little iodine paint may be applied 
to it every third or fourth day, to procure, if possible, 
absorption of the swelling, but the chief thing is to 
procure boots so made that the bunions be not pressed. 

F.N. 



THE HAIB. 



The arrangement of the hair is a matter of taste, some 
will make an ornament of it, others a disfigurement, but 
at times the question appears to be how to wear fcdae 
hair, and what quantity of it. 
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False hair, in the shape of pads, and even of wigs, 
is sometimes necessary, as when, for instance, a person 
may have lost his or her hair in some severe illness. 
It is not. at all uncommon for doctors, in cases of bad 
fevers and severe injuries of the head, to order a 
patient's hair to be cut off. But unless strictly neces- 
sary, the less done with false hair the better. Few 
would care to wear it if it could tell its own history. 

The hair should be worn as neat as possible, and 
all vulgarity of style avoided; and I think it would 
not be very far wrong to say that, as a rule, the state 
of a woman's hair is an indicator of her tidiness or 
slovenliness. 

If her hair is neatly aiTanged, she is a tidy person ; 
if slovenly, she is most likely the reverse. 

0. Hair in its follicle, sac, or 
little bag. 

1. Outer cuticle, or dry (first) 
skin. 

2. Mucous cuticle, or moist 
f (second) skin. 

-^ 8. Cutis, or true skin. 

4. Sebaceous glands opening 

into the hair sac. 

5. Boot of hair. 

6. Walls of hair sac. 

7. Papilla on which the hair 

grows. 

6. Larger view of lower end 
of root of hair and bottom 
of hair sac. 

6. The hair sac, showing its 
outer and inner root 
sheath, the latter adher- 
ing to the hair. 

c. Transverse section of a 
hair, showing its outer 
covering, its fibrous part, 
and the central softer 
medulla or pith. 

Hair grows from the skin by a peculiar and wonderful 
arrangement of its scales, which are packed very closely 
together one over the other, like the tiles of a house. 
A hair has a root situated in the skin from which 
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it grows, and a sheath to protect it. It has also 
a medulla or pith, very mnch in the same way as a 
tree. 

To the root of the hair two small sebaceous glands 
are attached, and open into it ; these produce a greasy, 
oily substance, intended to keep the hair moist. When 
brushed well with a hard brush the hair soon acquires 
a gloss ; this is produced by the friction of the brush 
on the skin of the head,- causing the sebaceous glands 
to give out their contents. So Nature provides a 
hair oil or pomatum, and it is therefore seldom really 
necessary to buy either the one or the other. 

But it may be necessary sometimes when, from some 
cause or other, the hair becomes extremely dry. 

Tf is also occasionally required for persons whose 
liaif is very rebelliotiH to rlie brush and persists in 
staiJilijig u]», altboTigL a good brushing alone mighi 
oi'teii conquer this fault. 

I cannot recommend any special pomades; but a 
very simple and nice one may be made in the following 
way: — 

Melt some beef marrow in an oven, pour it into 
boiling water, and let it stand until cold; then skim 
the marrow off the surface of the water, and perfume 
it with a little essence of bergamot. 

A good hair oil is easily obtained by buying some 
good olive oil, and scenting it with atto.r of roses or 
essence of bergamot. 

But few things are more disgusting than to see the 
hair reeking and almost dripping with oil. Patches of 
grease may sometimes be seen on the shoulders of untidy 
and dirty girls, where the hair in a net has rubbed 
against the dress. Here the oil is wasted, the dress 
spoilt, and the very opposite of a beautiful or even 
tidy effect produced. 
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When I was a boy I contracted the foolish habit of 
putting too great a quantity of Macassar hair oil on my 
hair. Perhaps I thought the odour would be an attraction, 
but I left so many grease marks where my head had 
been, on wall papers, arm-chairs and sofas, with their 
anti-macassars, that I felt quite ashamed of myself, 
and soon gave up the habit. 

Bear's grease for pomade has obtained a great 
reputation, why, I do not know. In former days there 
was a hairdresser's shop situated in London where 
an announcement was posted up once a week to say 
that another bear was to be slaughtered the next day ; 
and, glancing down the area railings, you might have 
seen Mr. Bear looking, not very lively I mast admit, 
but, still, very far from disconsolate at his impending 
fate. For the fact was he regarded the announcement 
merely in the b'ght of a joke. He knew that when 
' slaughtering ' time came he would be simply taken 
into the back kitchen of the establishment for two or 
three days and made comfortable, whilst the persons 
of the shop were engaged in making their usual supply 
of pig's fet, which cost them fiv&pence joer pound, into 
* bear's grease,' which, owing tp the credulity of the 
public in the weekly announcement of * another bear 
to be slaughtered,' and their desire, I suppose, to have 
heads of hair as shaggy and as long as that which Mr. 
Bear delighted in, they were able to sell for something 
like thirty shillings jper pound, A day or two before 
the usual 'slaughtering' day Mr. Bear would come 
into public life again for a brief period beneath the 
area railings, and the announcement would be replaced in 
the shop window above, * Another Bear to be slaughtered 
to-morrow.' I often saw him there when I was a 
boy, and I used to fancy he looked up once or twice 
and winked at me, as much as to say, ' Of course I 
m. p 
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have no reason to be dissatisfied that I am not killed 
every week. Bnt how silly people are ! ' 

The hair shonld be ent rather often, once a month 
or thereabonts would do. A small quantity only need 
be taken off the ends each time. 

Chitting the hair stimulates it to vigorous growth, 
in the same way that shaving makes a man's beard 
grow stronger. 

During ill-health, or after an illness, the hair often 
comes out of the head in large quantities when brushed, 
and causes partial or complete baldness. Although this 
is caused by general weakness, due to the illness, which 
must be cured by tonics, change of air, &c., yet some 
applications have occasionally been found very useful 
either in partially stopping the loss of hair, or in en- 
couraging the growth of new. 

I can therefore recommend the following lotion as 
likely to be successful, and to be applied twice a day 
with a small sponge : — 

Eau-de-Cologne .... 2 ounces. 

Tincture of cantharides . . .2 drachms. 

Oil of lavender . . 1 ^ ,■,,., 
^., « > of each 10 drops. 

Oil of rosemary • • J 

Should the skin become sore, the lotion must not 
be applied so often. 

I will now give a short description of the principal 
diseases to which the hair of young people is subject. 

The first, * lice in the head,' is not a disease, but if 
they be not soon destroyed, a sore head will be pro- 
duced. Yery likely the glands of the neck will also 
swell up into hard lumps, caused by the irritation of 
the head by the lice. These animals are the direct 
punishment of filth and total disregard of cleanliness, 
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botli of one's person and home. Children may catch 
them one from the other when at school or at play. 

To get rid of the lice the head should be washed, 
and white precipitate ointment well rubbed in ; it will 
kill them at once. To destroy the eggs deposited by 
the lice, wash the hair afterwards with hot vinegar, 
and if that does not suffice, then the hair must be cut 
short and washed again in the same manner. 

Ringworm of the head is contagious or catching, 
and generally attacks all the children of a family, some- 
times even i^e parents ; one catches it from the other. 
It occurs in round, rough, and red patches, and makes 
the hairs short, dry, and withered ; they then look as 
if tHey had been bitten off dose to the head. The 
patch should be painted several times with tincture of 
iodine, and the hair around it out short. If this does 
not succeed in curing it, sulphurous acid may be tried, 
and applied for some days with a sponge. If failure is 
still the result, white precipitate ointment may be 
rubbed in night and morning. 

Bald patches, round, white, and perfectly smooth, 
sometimes occur on the head, and are by some doctors 
supposed to be contagious. Their treatment consists 
in blistering them with liniment of iodine once, and 
afterwards painting them with the tincture of iodine, 
or rubbing in the ' diluted nitrate of mercury oint- 
ment.' 

Tonic medicines — as steel, wine, and cod-liver oil — 
should always be given, as the health is generally 
impaired. 

A disease, called 'eczema,' often occurs on the 
heads of young children when they are in a bad state 
of health, owing to improper food, or want of fresh air 
and daily outdoor exercise. It consists of yellow crusts 

f2 
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or scabs clustered together, which, -when pulled off, 
show a moist surface underneath them. 

To cure this affection, the scabs must be thoroughly 
removed, and this is best done in the following 
manner : — 

Eub in oHve oil, and then apply a hot bread and 
water poultice. When the scabs are softened, they 
may be easily removed with the £nger nail, and the 
hairs attached to them cut with a pair of scissors. The 
surface, &om which the scabs have come off, should 
then be thoroughly washed with tar soap and hot 
water, and afterwards dried carefiilly. Zinc ointment, 
or the * diluted nitrate of mercury ointment,' should 
be now gently rubbed in, and the head covered with 
a linen cap, so that it cannot be irritated by scratching. 

The diet should be very simple and nourishing, 
consisting of milk and eggs, also meat once a day, 
with plenty of vegetables ; pastry, sweetstuff, and such 
messes, should be forbidden. It would be also a very 
good plan to give young children suffering from this 
cause a teaspoonful of steel wine, with one of cod-liver 
oil, night and morning as a tonic. F. N. 



HEADACHE AND NEUBALGIA. 

Although headaches are generally borne without seeking 
the advice of a doctor, yet they are sometimes so severe, 
and occur so often, that they become a sore affliction 
to one who suffers from them. In fact, many of us in 
strong vigorous health scarcely know by experience 
what they are, and often have not much sympathy with 
those who complain of them. 

Ruddy, healthy children, running about full of 
health and spirits, cannot understand why their little 
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comrade sits with lier bead on her hands, her eyes 
red, and cheeks so pale. 

It is because she is safEering from a sickening pain, 
perhaps extremely severe. 

The little girl has probably come to school in the 
morning not feeling ill, but still not quite well; her 
studies may have been a little puzzling and more difficult 
than usual, and being less fit to cope with her difficulties, 
she has worried herself because she could not learn her 
lesson, and so her headache has come on. It is very nice 
to be able to relieve the pain of others ; and as headaches 
are so very common, I will try to give a few hints as to 
simple remedies most useM to relieve them. 

But, first, the cause of the headache must be enquired 
into. 

Does it arise from eating too much, or from taking 
rich food, such as preserved meats, pastry, and such-like ? 

Perhaps our invalid went to a party the previous 
night, and was imprudent at supper. She may have 
eaten but little, yet that little, being very rich, and she 
being accustomed to very plain living, may have dis- 
agreed with her stomach, and the headache is thus 
accounted for. Here the stomach was first upset ; the 
tongue shows by a dirty white coating the disorder 
which reigns below, and the head has become affected 
through sympathy. A very confined state of the bowels, 
a full stomach with weak powers of digestion in a person 
who takes much exercise directly after meals, would 
produce a similar headache. This is generally called 
a ' bUious headache,' and the way to cure it is to take 
an aperient to act on the bowels, a pill followed a few 
hours later by a black draught, or two compound 
rhubarb pills alone, so as to remove the cause of the 
mischief. 

After taking the pill, lie down on a sofa or bed, keep 
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very quiet, aud abstain from all food except perhaps a 
cup of tea with a plain biscuit or two. 

Cold water applied to the forehead bj means of 
a wet handkerchief, vinegar and water, and eau-de- 
Cologne, are very useful to alleviate, although not to 
cure, all headaches, and I shall therefore now recom- 
mend them as worthy in every case of a trial. 

Very different are the headaches which arise from 
fatigue, anxiety, fear, and want of food ; I do not mean 
absolute starvation. 

Delicate children, particularly those growing rapidly, 
and at the same time fond of learning and very attentive 
to their studies, often complain of headache. 

It is for this reason that daily walks and outdoor 
exercises in moderation are so useful, and, indeed, so' 
necessary for children. 

Such headaches do not generally require medicine, 
yet if the children are overgrowing their strength, a 
doctor's advice would be very necessary; but very 
often relaxation from difi&cult studies, and a little more 
attention to healthy exercises, will be sufficient. 

If a lady suckling an in&nt should suffer almost 
daily from repeated headaches, they would be caused by 
weakness, and would show that the mother was not 
strong enough to suckle her baby. She should adopt 
all the means possible to improve her health and strength 
— afresh air, good living, and a little wine daily ; but, if 
she does not succeed in doing so, and the headache be- 
comes worse, the baby must be weaned. 

Many women, who exceed the proper time for 
suckling their children, which is about nine months, and 
do not wean them when they should, become very weak, 
and complain almost constantly of nervous headaches. 

Neuralgia, or nervous pain of the head and face, is 
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a very distressing complaint. The pain is often very 
severe, and shoots across the part affected, giving 
the sufferer a twinge which makes him wince. The 
pain is not always continnoas, but occurs again and 
again, preventing sleep and wearing the invalid out. 
It is often caused by catching cold, and nervous people, 
who are in ill-health and very weak, are those whom 
it generally attacks. When a person suffers from an 
attack of neuralgia of the head, he should take some 
quinine with nourishing food, and perhaps a little wine, 
and if these do not prove sufficient, a doctor's assistance 
must be obtained. He would be able, by improving the 
general health, to prevent a recurrence of the malady. 

If the invalid has any decayed teeth, they may ache, 
even if the attack was not caused by them, which is 
often the case. They should therefore be inspected by 
a dentist and stopped, if possible. But if too much 
decayed for stopping, they had better be extracted, be- 
cause they cannot be of any use for eating. 

We are often attracted in the street by a crowd 
standing round a person who has fainted and is lying 
on the ground. It may be a lady who has been 
suddenly frightened, or has fainted from weakness and 
fatigue. 

Instead of giving her plenty of air, which she most 
urgently requires, everyone crowds round, offering 
advice and doing nothing. If they would simply let 
her lie down instead of raising her up, with her head 
low, loosen her clothes, especially her stays, give her 
a glass of water, and apply smelling salts to her nose, 
she would probably require nothing more. 

But if she should not recover soon, a little brandy 
or wine and water might be given her, and cold water 
also dashed in her face. This treatment would soon 
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succeed, and enable her to go home, where she might 
send for medical advice if necessary. 

But sometimes it is not a faint ; it may be a fit, 
which is very dangerous, and a doctor should be sent for 
at once. In the meanwhile smelling salts may be used, 
a glass of water given her, and some also thrown in 
her face. 

It will also be necessary, as in fainting, to lay her 
down and loosen her clothes; but if she kicks and 
struggles, she should be firmly held, so as to prevent 
her injuring herself or others. In such cases the tongue 
is sometimes pushed out of the mouth and bitten severely ; 
to prevent which it is a good plan to put a piece of wood 
between the teeth, but care must be taken that it does 
not slip down the throat. 

When in a fit of apoplexy or epilepsy, persons are 
insensible, breathe with a spitting, hissing noise, and 
their faces are pale, or even livid. 

In hysterical fits persons are not insensible, though 
they appear so. They look pale, spit, and kick about^ 
so tbat it is impossible for anyone but a doctor to know 
whether it is epilepsy or hysteria. 

Sunstroke generally occurs in very hot climates, 
jind is not very common in England. It is caused 
by exposure to the direct and powerful heat of the sun, 
and generally happens to labourers working in the fields 
in the summer, especially to those who neglect to wear 
hats. 

Wearing tight clothes, great fatigue and exhaustion 
from want of food, and overwork and ill-health, would 
render a person liable to sunstroke if he were exposed 
to the heat of a very hot sun. 

If a farm labourer on a hot summer day should com- 
plain of giddiness, sickness, and great thirst, with burning 
and tingling of the skin, sunstroke should be suspected. 
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Bat he might be much worse than this, perhaps insen- 
sible, breathing hard and with a great noise, as if he were 
in a fit. His eyes might also be very red, and his 
limbs convulsed — that is, move about with jerks and 
starts, quite independent of his will, and perhaps also 
of his knowledge. 

It is strongly recommended to throw cold water 
repeatedly over the head of persons so affected, and to 
give them plenty to drink, but a doctor must always 
be sent for at once. F. N. 



He slipped on a piece of orange-peel, Sir.* 

BBOEEN LIMBS, &^. 

Fbactuees or Broken Limbs are very serious accidents, 
the recovery from them being always very slow. They 
must not be neglected, for, if a person were to attempt 
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to use a broken arm or leg, the ends of the bone might 
be thrust through the skin, and cause very serious 
injury to the flesh ; a great deformity or crookedness 
might also be occasioned if the limb were not set by a 
doctor. The causes of fractures are blows and falls. 
Many a piece of orange-peel on the* pavement has cost a 
person the suffering and inconvenience of a broken 
limb ; ice, or anything slippery, might do the same. 

Nursemaids are often seen lifting a child by one of 
its arms, so that the whole weight of the child's body is 
upon it ; it is a great wonder that the arm is not always 
broken, and the reason the child so often escapes is 
that the bones of children being much softer, and not 
so brittle as those of adults, are more likely to bend 
than to break. Servants should be cautioned against 
such thoughtless and cruel conduct, as a bent arm is 
less useful than a straight one, and also looks ugly. 

The bones of the aged are very brittle, and the fol- 
lowing instance will show how easily they may be broken. 
An old woman, seventy- three years of age, standing on 
the edge of a pavement selling flowers, was knocked 
down by a boy running. She fell with her basket into 
the road, and could not rise again ; but some bystanders 
raising her up carried her to a hospital, where it was 
discovered that her thigh-bone was broken. 

Suppose a person falls with some force on his hand, 
and complains of great pain in his arm, which hangs 
powerless by his side, what may have happened? 
Perhaps his arm is broken, or his collar-bone ; very 
probably one or the other. A scarf should be wound 
round his forearm, and then passed round his neck ; it 
should be tied just tight enough to support the arm 
placed gently across the chest with the hand pointing 
upwards, and reaching nearly the opposite shoulder. 
Of course the injury may not be so severe as a fracture ; 
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it may be a sprain, but even then the support given to 
the arm by the scarf will be both usefal and of great 
comfort to the sufferer until a doctor can examine the 
limb. 

Boys fond of climbing very often go up trees from 
which they may fall. Should such an accident, or a 
similar one, occur, and the boy complain of difficulty in 
breathing, with pain in his side, he would probably 
have bruised or broken his ribs. A scarf or shawl 
wound firmly round his body will give him great relief 
from the pain, and enable him to get home. 

The ribs of young people are so yielding, and can 
bear so much pressure, that they do not often break, 
and the boy generally gets no more serious punishment 
for his folly than a few bruises, which may teach him 
a usefal lesson. If a person should fall down, and so 
severely injure his leg that he cannot rise, he must not 
be lifted at once, but his legs must first be tied securely 
together with scarves or handkerchiefs, both at the 
knees and ankles ; he should then be taken home, or to 
a hospital, in a conveyance, with his legs placed on a 
cushion before him ; or he may be carried on a litter, 
made of a couple of poles and a sack or horse-cloth. 
A window-shutter would do as well, and in London the 
police stretcher is very often used for this purpose. 

Sprains, — Sprains are often considered very trifling 
accidents, but wrongly, for, if neglected, inflammation 
may arise and lead to very serious results. They 
occur very much in the same way as fractures, only the 
fisdl or blow is probably less severe ; in running, jumping, 
or dancing, a slip may happen, and the ankle becomes 
twisted, and so sprained, the leaders of the legs being 
strained, and sometimes even broken. 

Boys occasionally sprain their wrists whilst playing 
at leap-frog ; if this accident should happen, the arm 
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should be bandaged from the hand to the elbow, and 
then supported by a sling ; to the wrist a lotion, such as 
vinegar and water, spirits or wine and water, or even 
cold water may be applied by wetting with it, as often 
as it becomes dry, that part of the bandage which 
covers the wrist. 

For sprains of the leg or ankle a bandage wetted 
with one of the above lotions, and applied half-way np 
the leg, is the remedy. If some stiffness should remain 
after the pain of a sprain has gone, it is an excellent 
plan to mb the part every night and morning with 
soap liniment, which can be bought of any chemist. 

Theatrical dancers often sprain their ankles whilst 
dancing. The remedy they usually adopt is to place the 
bad ankle in water as hot as they can bear, and to keep 
it there an hour. The old-fashioned plan of pumping 
water several times a day on a sprain must not be 
forgotten, for cold water is very strengthening, and has 
the merit of being always at hand for the rich or the 
poor. 

Boils, — ^Boils are very troublesome and painful 
things ; they are round, hard, and red swellings, and 
are generally met with in badly and over-fed children. 
The child often becomes very feverish, loses its appetite, 
cries incessantly, and complains of headache. 

A mild aperient to act gently on the bowels, such as 
rhubarb and magnesia, or a little castor oil, should be 
given, and poultices made of linseed-meal applied con- 
stantly to the boil. When the boil bursts the pain and 
redness soon decrease ; resin or zinc ointment spread 
on a piece of clean and soft linen rag, should then be 
used night and morning. 

Poultices are used for inflammations, which they 
soothe and check ; and if nicely made and applied often, 
their heat and moisture are very comforting. They 
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relax the skin, relieve the pain, and promote the 
ripening and bursting of abscesses and boils. 

Linseed-meal is nearly always employed for poultices, 
because it is more soothing than bread, and what is still 
more important, it retains its heat and moisture longer. 

To niake a linseed-meal poultice heat a basin with 
boiling water, then throw in a small quantity of ground 
linseed-meal, pour a little hot water on it, and stir it up 
well, add a little more meal and a little more water, 
and then stir again. Do not let any lumps remain in 
the basin, but stir the poultice well, so that it may come 
out firm. 

Bread Poultice, — Put some pieces of stale bread, free 
from all crust, into a basin, and pour boiling water on 
them, then cover the basin with a plate, and let it stand 
five minutes. The water should then be strained oflf, 
and the softened bread spread evenly and rapidly on a 
piece of Hnen, 

It is a very good plan to smear the surface of 
poultices with a little sweet oil, which prevents their 
sticking to the skin. 

A whitlow is an abscess, or festering of the fingers. 
Some whitlows are serious, because inflammation, accom- 
panied by severe pain, heat, and swelling, sometimes 
reaches the elbow. When this occurs, a doctor should 
be sent for without delay, for domestic remedies would 
be insufficient. In trifling cases, where the pain is in 
the finger only, as when a boy pricks the quick of his 
finger-nail with a pen or dirty penknife, and the yellow 
matter can be seen breaking its way through the skin, 
which is hot, red, and swollen, a poultice should be 
applied to the whole finger, and the hand supported by 
a sling. 

Bran poultices are very usefrd when heat alone is 
required. For instance, suppose a person is seized with 
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violent pain or coHc in the abdomen, warmtli always 
soothes the pain, and nothing is better for that purpose 
than a bran poultice. 

Bran keeps its heat much longer than linseed-meal 
or bread ; it is therefore a useful plan to put it outside 
either of them, and they will not require to be changed 
so often. 

The bran is made hot by putting it in an oven, or by 
pouring boiling water on it; it can then be applied, 
wrapped up in muslin or gauze. 

Blisters, — A blister, so called, is anything which will 
irritate the skin, and make it sore and red, producing, if 
applied very long, small bladders of dear fluid on it, to 
which the term blister is more properly applied. There 
are various kinds of blisters but the only two which 
should be employed domestically are those produced by 
mustard and turpentine. 

A mustard plaster, made by rubbing up mustard 
into a paste with hot water, and spreading it between 
two pieces of thin muslin, or spirits of turpentine, 
sprinkled on a flannel wrung out in hot water, should 
be applied to the skin, and renewed until the skin is 
red and tender. 

BHsters are used to prevent or alleviate internal 
inflammations. For instance, if a person catches cold, and 
complains of tightness at the chest, with difficulty in 
breathing, a mustard plaster, applied from half an hour 
to an hour across the chest, will give great relief. 

Sometimes blisters make the skin very sore, and the 
clothes, by rubbing to and fro, irritate it. When this 
happens, a little simple ointment, such as cold cream, 
spread on linen rag, should be used, to cover the sore. 
This will protect and heal it. 

Blisters on the hands are caused by excessive 
rubbing, as in rowing or athletic sports ; they always 
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heal without treatment. When on the feet, they some- 
times cause great pain and inconvenience. They should 
then be snipped with a pair of fine-pointed scissors, and 
covered with simple ointment spread on linen. 

8(yi'e Throats are sometimes dangerous on account 
of the risk of suffocation ; for the tonsils and throat 
become inflamed and swollen, so that the sick person 
can scarcely speak or swallow. 

A common sore throat from a cold may be treated 
by confinement to the house, and slop diet, consisting of 
strong beef-tea, arrowroot, bread and milk, and such- 
like. The invalid, if old enough to do so, may gargle his 
throat two or three times a day with raspberry vinegar, 
and should wear a piece of flannel round his neck. 

It is an excellent plan to light a fire in the bedroom, 
to put the feet of the invalid in mustard and water, 
and afterwards to put him to bed wrapped up in a 
blanket. 

Bandages should be made of jean, unbleached calico, 
or of some similar material. The length required for 
each is from six to eight yards. 

The width used for arm bandages should be two 
inches, for the leg three inches, and for rib bandages 
six inches. 

Previous to being used, bandages should be tightly 
and evenly rolled up, which renders their application 
comparatively easy. 

Bandaging should commence at the extremity of a 
limb, and proceed upwards. At the starting point 
several turns should be made — one over the other — to 
fix the end of the bandage firmly, and it should then be 
taken up the limb, each fold of bandage being half 
covered by the following one. 

When it has been applied as far as necessary, a few 
stitches should be inserted to keep the end secure. 
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The following diagram (No. 1) will show what is 
meant by fixing a bandage. 




Starting Point — The dotted line on the hand is one 
fold of bandage covered by the other. 

The bandage is commenced on the back of the hand, 
and mnst be carried evenly np the arm as &r as 
reqnired. 

To Bandage the Leg. — Commence on the top of the 
foot, as illustrated in diagram No. 2, and make two turns 
round the foot, and then proceed up the leg as shown 
in No. 3. F. N. 



DIAHBHCEA, fto. 

When a person suffers from diarrhoea it shows that his 
bowels are out of order. 

They may be inflamed, as in some fevers, or irritated 
by bad or improper food. 

It requires therefore, as a rule, medical knowledge 
to find out the cause of the diarrhoea, which it is veiy 
necessary to do. For example, if the diarrhoea which 
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nearly always accompanies typhoid fever were treated 
with a bottle of ordinary diarrhoea mixture, very bad 
consequences might result. 

I have given this caution here, because it is a very 
important one, and should warn people against treating, 
by domestic remedies, diarrhoea occurring in persons 
who are very ill, and have the appearances of suffering 
from some fever. 

The appearances to which I refer (all of which may 
not occur together) are great heat of the skin, head- 
ache, heaviness, drowsiness, loss of appetite, and great 
thirst. 

Diarrhoea is often caused by over-feeding, or by 
eating improper food, such as state fish, or unripe fruit. 

Here the bowels are irritated, griping pains in the 
stomach are produced, the breath becomes foul, and the 
tongue coated with a dirty fur. 

So long as the improper food, whatever it may be, 
remains in the stomach or bowels, the diarrhoea and 
pain will continue. 

The proper remedy is therefore to get rid of it by 
giving the sufferer some aperient; castor oil is the 
best, and the quantity must be regulated by the patient's 
age. 

After the oil has thoroughly acted, the diarrhoea will 
probably cease, because its cause has been removed. 
If it does not, domestic remedies have been sufficiently 
tried, and medical advice is now required. And there 
should be no delay in procuring such assistance, for 
old people and young children are very quickly weakened 
by diarrhoea, and even brought to death's door. It 
is quite surprising how very foolish parents are some- 
times ; I have frequently seen children two or three 
years old eating green and unripe apples, stony, hard 
pears, unripe plums, and other stone fruit. It cannot 
III. Q 
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be wondered at if these children are afterwards taken ill. 
Indeed, I think it would be strange if they were not. 

Cheap pastry made with rank butter, and coloured 
sweetmeats are very unwholesome, and I- am sure they 
have done a great deal of harm to those so foolish as 
to eat them. 

Want of domestic cleanliness may often be the 
cause of diarrhoea, and produce it in the following way. 
The milk jug is not washed ; a little milk remains at the 
bottom, and turns sour, fresh milk is added without 
washing the jug, and in its turn also becomes sour and 
acid. It is then given to children, and disagreeing with 
them, they naturally complain of stomach-ache, and 
perhaps become sick, ^irty saucepans, cups and glasses, 
in fact anything dirty, may, in some way or other, do 
harm to those who use them. 

Exposure to damp and cold, or to too great heat, 
may produce diarrhoea of a different kind. 

From the latter cause relaxation of the bowels is 
very common during the summer months, whence it 
has been called summer or English cholera. 

In it the pains in the stomach are very violent ; 
there are cramps in the legs, and the prostration of the 
strength of the person affected is often very great. 

An attack of English cholera would require medical 
advice to deal with it. Whilst medical assistance is 
being brought, a little brandy and water may be given 
to the sufferer, hot flannel applied to his stomach, and 
hot- water bottles to his feet. The rest of the treatment 
should be left to the doctor. 

In all cases of diarrhoea, and indeed in all illnesses, 
the diet must be carefully restricted to the articles of 
food recommended by the doctor. Sweetmeats, cakes, 
and pastry are not to be thought of, and parents should 
not induce young children by such bribes to take their 
medicine. 
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Where a simple case of diarrhcBa has been cured by 
domestic remedies, the diet for one or two days after- 
wards, and also during the treatment, should be liquid, 
such as beef-tea, custards, and baked rice puddings with 
milk. Drinking foul water always results in derange- 
ment of the bowels and diarrhoea, and may also cause 
a more serious illness. 

When there is reason to suspect impurity in the 
water, it should always be boiled previous to being 
used for drinking purposes. This would render it safe 
from germs capable of communicating disease to the 
drinker. If some water containing any quantity of 
sewage be boiled, it will give off a foetid smell just before 
boiling. This fact ftimishes us vdth a test easily ap- 
plied. 

Another plan of testing the purity of water is to 
put a drop of Condy's patent ozonised water into a 
tumblerful of the suspected water. If the purple-lake 
colour remains unaltered for a quarter of an hour, the 
water is good, but if the colour changes, it is bad and 
unfit for drinking. 

People who live in tte country generally use well 
water. Now the water of a well may be contaminated 
with sewage if the drains of the house are very near it, 
which they should not be. It is necessary therefore for 
people to be very careful in using well-water. They 
should see that the drains do not communicate vrith it 
by passing near it, and thus poison it. 

Indeed all persons whether in town or in the 
country, should inquire into the state of the drains 
of the house before they occupy it, and if any defects 
exist, insist upon their being remedied. 

K this were always done, a great deal of sickness 
would be avoided. 

The poisonous gases arising from decaying anima 
q3 
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or vegetable matter may be the origin of illness in a 
bouse, and especially of diarrboea. It is not at all 
uncommon, on looking into tbe yards at tbe back of 
bouses inbabited by tbe poor, to see small beaps com- 
posed of cabbage leaves, potato peelings, bones, ofial, 
and other remains of former meals ; in feet, very likely, 
to make matters worse, two or three cats and dogs 
are inhabitants of the yard, and perhaps chickens, 
rabbits, and other domestic pets. 

Having said that this dirtiness and untidiness of 
the back of a house may cause illness in it, it ought to 
be scarcely necessary to say that such a condition of 
things should not be allowed to exist. E. N. 



BHEUMATIC FEVEB. 

Kheumatic fevek is the next disease of which I have to 
speak, and a dreadful one it is. The only favourable 
thing that can be said of it is this — * it is not catching.* 

Like many other fevers it is due to the presence in 
the blood of a substance which ought not to be there 
and the name of which is * lactic acid.' 

A person who has once suffered from the fever is 
very liable to have it again, and therefore very great care 
is required after an attack. It is caused by exposure 
to wet and cold, and by sudden chills, as when a girl, 
heated and perspiring after work or play, sits in a 
draught or goes out into the open air without her hat 
and shawl. 

Let us suppose that a boy whilst skating falls into 
the water and gets wet ; if he runs home quickly and 
changes his clothes immediately, he may escape with a 
slight cold ; but if he neglects to do so, the result will 
probably be an attack of rheumatic fever. 
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Nothing is more likely to cause it than putting 
people into damp beds, and all housewives should be 
very careful to see that the bedclothes are well aired 
before being used. 

This fever generally occurs in very moist climates, 
where sudden changes in the weather often take place. 
It is rare in young children and in old people, and 
generally occurs during spring and autumn. 

The illness usually lasts three or four weeks if the 
patient does well, but the slightest want of caution is 
sufficient to cause a return of the fever. 

It commences by severe pain in one or more joints, 
as the knee or shoulder, which become very much 
swollen, red, hot, and tender. The slightest movement 
causes the sufferer great pain, and even the weight of 
the bedclothes is almost unbearable. 

The patient becomes very feverish and restless, his 
tongue is covered with a thick white fur, and he com- 
plains of great thirst. He perspires very much, and 
the perspiration has a peculiar, sour smell. 

One after the other all the large joints become 
affected ; perhaps one will be a little less painful, and 
then another will become more so. 

The most important duty of the nurse in this illness 
is to protect her charge from taking fresh cold. 

If she fails to do so, the disease may attack the 
heart or brain of the patient, and he would then very 
likely die. 

He must be confined to his bed and kept in a warm 
but properly ventilated room, not almost stifled in a 
hot, close, and bad-smelling atmosphere. His joints 
should be wrapped up in cotton-wool or wadding, and 
if he can lie between blankets it is well to do so. It is 
also essential that he should wear flannel underclothing, 
both during the illness and after it. 
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When restless with pain and want of sleep, he 
wonld very likely wish to throw the bedclothes oflP; bat 
this he mnst not be allowed to do on any account. 

His diet mnst consist chiefly of beef-tea and milk, 
with lemonade or barley-water to satisfy his. thirst. 

Lumbago is the name applied when rheumatism 
attacks the muscles of the loins, so that when a person 
stoops and endeavours to rise again, the pain and diffi- 
culty in doing so are very great. 

Caused by a cold, it is best treated by the application 
of a belladonna plaster to the part affected, or rubbing 
it with some suitable liniment. F. N. 



TYPHUS FEVEB. 



Typhus fever has at different times earned a great 
number of names. It has been called prison, gaol, 
camp, and ship fever, because formerly, when those places 
were kept dirty and ill-ventilated, it raged in them 
occasionally in a most frightfdl manner. The disease 
attacks principally the inmates of over-crowded houses, 
where perhaps half a dozen people sleep in one small 
room. It is said that fifty thousand persons die every 
year in England from this disease alone, mainly caused 
by want of attention to proper cleanliness, good drain- 
age, and ventilation. 

It is always more active during a limine, and the 
poor, who at such times are half starved, then suffer 
from it in great numbers. The disease never originates 
in a clean, well- ventilated room, where the inmates are 
well-fed and not too numerous. 

Typhus is called a fourteen days* fever, but people 
attacked by it never recover their health under a month. 

It is very infectious, and attendants nursing such 
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cases may be attacked with it by means of the breath 
and perspiration of the patient. 

For some days after the commencement of the 
illness, it is qnite impossible to say decisively what the 
disease is« 

The patient complains of the ordinary signs which 
betoken the onset of a severe illness, such as alternate 
chills and flushes, great headache, aching of the back 
and limbs, unsteady gait, and great disinclination to 
work. Gradually he becomes worse, his countenance 
assumes a dull, stupid, heavy expression, as if he were 
intoxicated, and he continues to complain of the severe 
headache. It is now, if not before, quite evident that 
he is very ill and a doctor must be sent for. On the 
fourth day of the illness, or between that and the seventh, 
a rash resembling measles, but somewhat darker and not 

so numerous, will make its appearance about the chest 

and front of the shoulders. 

Now the patient will become dreadfully weak and 

quite unable to sit up, even in bed. His tongue will be 

dry and parched, and the colour of it a dirty brown, 

looking something like leather. 

He will still suffer very much from headache, and 

may even become delirious. 

The sick-room must be well ventilated, not only for 

the sake of the patient, but also for the safety of the 

nurses and relatives. 

A brisk fire should be kept constantly burning, and 

the window of the room open a little at the top in 

order to keep the air as pure as possible. It would also 

be desirable to have somebody in constant attendance 

upon the invalid. Two persons at least should therefore 

share the nursing duties. 

The heat of the patient's head and headache may be 

to some extent relieved by the application of ice or iced 
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water. If he becomes very delirious it will probably 
be necessary to shave his head, in order to apply the ice 
better. But the most important duty for the nurse to 
perform is to endeavour to sustain the strength of her 
patient, which should be done by inducing him to take 
plenty of suitable nourishment, a little at a time, but 
often repeated. The diet should consist of eggs beaten 
up in tea or coffee, milk and strong beef-tea. In this, 
as also in most severe illnesses occurring to weak people, 
it is required to use wine or brandy; but the daily 
quantity to be used and the dose to be given must 
be regulated by the doctor, from whom the nurse 
should take her instructions. 

When people are kept in bed a very long time by 
illness, sores caused by pressure are likely to appear 
upon the hips, loins, and back. The patient's body must 
therefore be examined dailyj and a report made to the 
doctor. For this reasou the bedclothes should be 
smoothed from time to time, and the linen changed 
frequently. 

All utensils, &c., used by the patient will require to 
be cleansed and disinfected. The bedclothes and other 
linen should be rinsed in boiling water containing some 
Condy's fluid or carbolic acid, and afterwards left to dry 
in the open air. F. N. 

TYPHOID FEVEB. 

Typhoid, enteric, or gastric fever is one of the many 
preventable diseases. It is caused by fumes arising 
ifrom the putrid decay of animal matter, and by the 
contamination of liquid food and water with sewage. 

Stagnant pools, into which dead cats and dogs are 
thrown, soon send forth revolting smells, and these are 
sufficient to cause an outbreak of the fever. 

Some years ago several of the inhabitants of a street 
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in London were attacked by it, and the source of the 
mischief was traced to the milk supplied. It was dis- 
covered that the milk-cans were washed with well water 
contaminated by the contents of a cesspool communi- 
cating with the well. 

It is therefore clear that cesspools should not be 
situated near wells, and that house drainage should be 
kept in good order and thoroughly separate from the 
water supply. 

The breath and motions of the patient are the chief 
source of danger to the nurse ; the former should be 
avoided, and the latter disinfected by pouring Condy's 
fluid or chloride of lime on them, and throwing them 
away at once. The utensil used must be cleansed im- 
mediately, and allowed to stand with Condy's fluid and 
water in it. 

When typhoid fever occurs in a house, the sinks 
and waterclosets should be examined, and if foul, 
thoroughly cleansed, disinfected, and altered. 

As the drinking water may be the cause of the mis- 
chief, it would be safer to boil it previous to being used. 

The greatest danger arises from the foulness of the 
house, and not from the patient. Consequently relatives 
and friends should not allow their fears to induce them 
to forsake him in his trouble. 

At first the progress of the disease is very gradual, 
indeed the patient may walk about some days after it 
has commenced. He would certainly feel ill, and be 
unable to eat as well as usual. 

He might have pains in the abdomen, vomiting and 
diarrhoea, but these signs are not always present from 
the first. 

It is therefore quite impossible to discover the 
existence of the disease in a patient until several days 
or even a week after its commencement, and unreason- 
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able people ofben lose confidence in their doctor becanse 
he fails to do so. 

About the seventh day of the illness, or sometimes 
later, a few rose-colonred spots are generally seen about 
the chest, abdomen, or back, which remain a few days 
and then disappear, being replaced by others similar. 

The disease runs its course in about twenty to 
thirty days, but health and strength are seldom restored 
under forty. 

The bowels are inflamed and ulcerated in this illness, 
producing severe diarrhoea ; it is for this reason worse 
than useless to give the patient solid food, for if he 
eats it, the inflamed bowels will be irritated as the 
food passes through them, and the condition of the 
patient become worse than ever. 

Milk, raw eggs, and beef-tea must be the only diet 
for weeks, and the patient should be on no account 
allowed to take anything else before obtaining the 
doctor's permission. Lemonade, soda water with milk, 
and linseed, tea would be very suitable drinks to quench 
the invalid's thirst. F. N. 



SCABLATINA-SCAELET FEVEB. 

Most persons think that scarlet fever and scarlatina are 
different diseases, and that the latter is less severe than 
the former. This notion is, however, incorrect, for the 
two names mean exactly the same disease. 

Scarlatina is one of the most infectious and con- 
tagious fevers known, that is to say, it is one of the 
most catching, and is caused by the presence in the blood 
of some special poison, which probably in most cases 
enters it by means of the lungs. The fever is accom- 
panied by a rash on the skin, which usually shows itself 
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twenty-four hours after tlie beginniiig of the illness, and 
generally commences on the npper part of the cheat and 
neck, soon spreading npwards to the face and down- 
wards to the legs and feet. It consists of small red dots, 
which in time become so nnmerons that they appear to 
join each other. 

When the rash is folly completed, which it should 
be on the fifth day of the illness, the skin of the patient 
resembles in colour that of a boiled lobster. On the 
sixth day the rash begins to fade, and a few days later 
the skin commences to peel. 

As a rule the nature of the illness will not be found 
out until the rash has made its appearance. 

Probably the patient, if a young child, will have lain 
about in a tired, listless manner, and refused to play 
with its toys as usual. Its mother may have also 
noticed that the child's face was at times flushed and 
its skin very hot and dry ; that its appetite was very 
bad, and its stomach very irritti^ble, so as to cause 
vomiting after taking food. The child, if sufficiently 
old, might have complained of a headache and some 
difficulty in swallowing. 

If the mother had looked at the child's tongue, she 
would have noticed that it was covered with a white 
fur, intermingled with scarlet projecting dots. 

The presence of several of these signs of illness 
should be sufficient to awaken the anxiety of parents, 
and to prompt them to seek medical advice without 
delay ; for the complications which may arise during 
the course even of an extremely mild attack of scarla- 
tina are so many and dangerous, that it would be almost 
criminal to neglect doing so. I will not mention all the 
names of the different diseases which might complicate 
an attack of scarlatina, as the only efiect of so doing 
would be to increase very much the anxiety of parents ; 
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but I will content myself with saying that it is the 
duty of a mother to obtain a doctor's assistance to 
guard against these complications, which are often 
quite as dangerous as the disease itself. 

About the ninth or tenth day of the illness the outer 
layer of the skin begins to come off in small flakes or 
scales, sometimes even in very large pieces. It is from 
these little bits of decayed skin that the danger of 
contagion principally arises ; for these float about in 
the air, and are inhaled by those who enter the room. 
To prevent their doing this, some doctors recommend 
the patient's body to be covered with sweet oil by 
means of a soft brush. So long as the skin of the body 
is shedding, as we may well call it, the patient will have 
the power of spreading the disease, and of course it is 
very important to prevent this. But even after the 
invalid has entirely recovered from his illness, the sick- 
room will contain the infection. Of course whilst the 
patient is ill in bed the whole atmosphere of the room 
will contain the disease, so that anyone entering it 
would breathe air containing the special poison of the 
malady. Fortunately for doctors, nurses, and parents 
who have to attend upon scarlatina patients, the disease 
is not usually taken more than once in a lifetime. 

During the illness the sick-room should be disin- 
fected as much as possible, in order to try to destroy 
the poison. This may be done by the free use of Oondy's 
disinfecting fluid, which should be diluted with water 
as directed upon the bottle. Saucers containing it should 
be placed about all over the house, and a sheet moistened 
with it hung up outside the sick-room door. 

The room should be well- ventilated and kept cool. 
If a fire is burning, the window may be opened a 
conple of inches at the top and the door shut. When 
scarlatina enters the house of some people, they may be 
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heard to say : ' It is no use keeping the children separate, 
they must all have it some time or other.* Now this is 
very wrong, for if the sick child be kept separate from 
the others, and the house well disinfected and ventilated, 
extension of the disease to others may be stopped. 

Suppose one of the other childen should take it and 
die, would not the mother's conscience prick her for not 
having tried her best to prevent the disease spreading ? 
When the invalid has sufficiently recovered, he 
should have a warm bath every other day, and be well 
washed with carbolic soap, to get the scales of skin off. 
When well enough to leave his room he should do 
so, and the process of purification ought then to com- 
mence at once. 

The walls of the sick-room should be stripped of 
their paper ; but if this cannot be done, the paper must 
be well cleaned. Walls not covered with paper may be 
whitewashed or repainted. Then empty the room and 
bum some sulphur in a saucerthere, previously shutting 
the door and window, and stopping up the chimney. 

Afterwards let the floor be well scrubbed and 
washed several times with carbolic soap. 

I have spoken of the necessity of ventilation, but do 
not mean that the patient is to be exposed to draughts 
of cold air, for it is highly important that the invalid 
should not take cold. If he were to do so, dropsy 
would be the result. 

The chief thing is to keep the warmth of the room 
always the same, not warm at one time and cold at 
another. The patient will never be injured by ventila- 
tion if he be properly covered with bedclothes. 

The diet will be regulated by the doctor, and consist 
principally of slops, such as beef-tea and milk. 

F.N. 
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MEASLES. 



Measles is an infectious and contagions fever, due to 
the contamination of the blood by some poison, and 
usually affects the young, being most prevalent in 
winter and spring. 

Like scarlatina, this disease seldom attacks a person 
more than once, although of course there are exceptions 
to the rule. The illness generally commences with the 
ordinary signs of a cold, such as headache, drowsiness, 
a feeling of weariness, sneezing and running of a watery 
fluid from the eyes and nose, both of which look red. 
Let UB suppose our patient to be a child: he would 
probably appear very ill, lose his appetite, breathe with 
a little difficulty, and have a ringing cough. 

On looking into his mouth the tongue would pro- 
bably appear very white, and be coated with a thick 
fur, and his skin would be hot and dry, and his face 
flushed at times. Patients sufiering from measles usually 
complain of great thirst, and may also be attacked with 
sickness. On the fourth day of the illness a rash makes 
its appearance in patches, and assumes a half-mpon 
shape. It generally commences on the face and neck, 
extends gradually downwards to the feet, and consists 
of small red spots looking something like flea-bites. 
The rash begins to fade on the eighth day, and is 
followed by a slight peeling of the skin. 

Measles is often followed by complications sometimes 
more dangerous than the disease itself. 

It is necessary therefore to take great care of the 
patient during the illness, to prevent his taking cold, 
and to keep up his strength. 

The sick-room should be kept warm, the temperature 
or degree of heat being kept between sixty and sixty-five 
degrees. 
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If the cough is bad, place a kettle full of water over 
the fire, and fix some tubing to its spout so that the 
steam may escape into the air which the patient 
breathes. Mustard and linseed poultices will be found 
to give great relief to the chest, and may therefore be 
applied. 

The diet and drinks should be the same as for 
scarlatina. 

When the patient is well enough, he should be 
removed to another room, and the sick-chamber 
thoroughly disinfected and cleansed. F. N. 



CHICEEN'-FOX. 



Chicken-pox is supposed by some to be a mild form of 
small-pox, but it is not so, for there is no connection 
between the two diseases. It is a contagious and 
infectious disease, attended with some feverishness, and 
also with an eruption on the skin. 

It generally commences with headache, a feeling of 
weariness, loss of appetite, and feverishness. 

Twenty-four hours later a crop of reddish pimples 
appear, and are generally seen first upon the back. On 
the second day the pimples turn to vesicles, which are 
small bladders containing a clear fluid. About the 
fourth day the vesicles burst, and a small yellowish 
scab is formed, which comes off in a day or so, without 
leaving any scar behind. The disease usually occurs 
during infancy or childhood, and is seldom, if ever, 
fatal to life. The patient must, however, be kept to his 
bed in a warm room, the diet being simple but 
nourishing. Drinks such as lemonade and barley water 
will be very nice for the patient, and ought to be pro- 
vided. 
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If he be well nursed, no complication will ensue to 
make the illness serious, and he will probably recover 
his health in about ten days. 

Although chicken-pox is not so infectious as scarla- 
tina or measles, it will be advisable to disinfect and 
thoroughly cleanse the sick-room after the invalid has 
it. 

It will also be necessary for the patient to purify his 
skin by the occasional use of warm baths. F. N. 



SMAIiL-FOX. 



Small- FOX is a most dreadful disease in many ways, 
the worst forms of it being very fatal to life in persons 
never vaccinated. 

Even the milder forms are very dangerous, and 
often so reduce the strength of those attacked with 
one of them, that they become an easy prey to other 
diseases. 

Some years ago it was scarcely possible to walk 
out without seeing several persons severely disfigured 
with the pitting caused by small-pox, some even to the 
extent of blindness. 

But now, happily, it is rare to see such a painful 
sight, although it is only five years ago since small-pox 
visited London, and made me one of the many sufferers 
by it. I had been vaccinated in my infancy, and owe 
my life to the wisdom of the laws which enforce 
vaccination. For I had a mild form of the disease, and 
escaped with my life after an illness lasting five weeks, 
now having only two small scars on my face to show 
what I suffered. 

Small-pox is not a very modem disease, for we read 
of its being met with in Egypt in the sixth centary. 
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In those days, and even as late as fifty years ago, its 
ravages were terrible when once introduced into a town. 

SmaJl-pox is an infectious fever which produces an 
eruption on the skin, and is caused by the presence of 
some poison in the blood. This poison is derived from 
persons already suffering with the disease, and infects 
others, i.e. their blood becomes contaminated or poisoned 
by it. The eruption comes out on the third day of the 
fever, and generally appears first on the face. It 
commences as a red pimple, and afterwards turns to a 
small bladder of clear fluid, or vesicle, as it is called. 

Later on, the fluid in the vesicle becomes thick, and 
finally the small bladder bursts, and a scab is formed, 
which in time falls ofl*, and leaves a small pit or scar in 
the place it occupied. 

Small. pox is not cured; the doctor simply guides 
his patient through the course of the disease, and en- 
deavours to prevent its spreading to others. 

If the disease breaks out in a house, the sick person 
should be at once removed to a large airy room at the 
top of the house, if possible, and the other inmates of the 
house should not enter it except when absolutely 
necessary. 

If the patient cannot be properly nursed, and at 
the same time kept separate rrom the rest of the house- 
hold, he must be taken to a hospital. 

It would be his duty to go there, not only for the 
sake of obtaining skilful nursing and suitable nourish- 
ment, but also to spare his fellow -creatures as much 
danger as possible. Suppose it should be decided to 
nurse the invalid at home, then let the sick-room be 
kept well aired and not too warm. Bed-hangings, 
carpets, curtains, and all unnecessary furniture, should 
be taken out of it, as they would retain the infection, 
m. R 
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The bed-covering should be light, and the linen ydll 
require frequent changing. It should be disinfected 
as soon as remoyed, and on no account be washed with 
other persons' linen, or sent to a public laundry. 

The diet ordered by the doctors is generally very 
simple, and usually liquid, consisting principally of bread 
and milk, beef-tea, gruel, arrowroot, tea, and toast. 
Toast and water, lemonade, raspberry-vinegar and water, 
grapes and oranges, are very refreshing to all fever- 
patients, whose mouths are often parched and very sore. 
Any of them may be used, unless the doctor for some 
special reasons should forbid them. 

The skin is often very irritable during the scabbing 
process, and children cannot be restrained from scratch- 
ing themselves. Some persons put large gloves or stock- 
ings on the hands of the patient to prevent their breaking 
the scabs by scratching them. A mixture of glycerine 
and olive oil, in equal parts, painted on the skin all over 
the body with a shaving or other soft brush night and 
morning, will relieve the irritation very much, and to 
a small extent prevent the pitting. 

Small-pox is very infectious or catching, and the 
infection does not cease until all the dry scabs have 
come off and the body is completely free from them. 

A sheet should be hun^ up outside the door of the 
sick-room, and kept wet with water, containing a little 
Condy's disinfecting fluid, and saucers containing the 
same fluid, mixed with water, should be placed on the 
staircase and in the sick-room. 

The body of a dead small-pox patient is very in- 
fectious, and ought therefore to be placed in a coffin as 
quickly as possible, and the latter should be screwed 
down at once. Some disinfecting fluid should also be 
sprinkled over the inside of the coffin. The clothes 
of the dead must be destroyed, and the furniture, bed- 
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dingy &c., thoroughly purified by washing in water to 
which a little Condy's fluid has been added, and after, 
wards exposed to the air. 

If all the precautions mentioned can be carried out, 
there will be a good chance of stopping the progress 
of the disease, as was the case in my own family, for 
I was the first and only one who suffered from it. 
But since poverty and other causes often prevent proper 
precautions being taken, the best plan is to establish 
small-pox hospitiJs, where the poor may be well nursed 
and have medical attendance, and the spread of the 
disease be prevented. 

Such hospitals are ready when required for use, and 
have been the means of saving the lives of thousands 
who otherwise would have died. 

Having described the disease, I will now turn to 
a more pleasant part of the subject. Small-pox had 
always caused so much alarm, and been so universally 
dreaded, that many distinguished physicians devoted a 
great deal of time in attempting to discover means to 
prevent or retard an invasion of the disease. Their 
efforts were rewarded with great success, resulting in 
the trial of two plans. 

The first was the inoculation of one person with the 
disease from another already infected with it. 

Inoculating a person with small-pox means infecting 
him with the disease by infusing into his veins matter 
from the ripened pustules just before scabbing com- 
mences. 

It was practised in Turkey in the yea: 
introduced into this country in 1721 by Ladi 
who had seen old Turkish women perform 
tion several times, and she stated that it renc 
pox harmless. She had so much &ith i 
that she caused her own little daughter to 

B 2 
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This was the first time that the operation was performed 
in England, but it was not much practised before 
1746, when a hospital for small-pox and inoculation 
was founded. 

Inoculation was then fully carried out for some 
time, and had a very fair trial, but, being found of 
doubtful advantage, an Act of Parliament has been 
passed to prevent its being performed, under a penalty 
of one month's imprisonment. The greatest objection 
to it was that it assisted the disease to spread to others, 
athough those inoculated escaped its severity. 

The second plan was to inoculate mankind with 
cow-pox, the effect of which was either to diminish very 
greatly the severity of small-pox itself, or to act as a 
safeguard against it. 

The cow-pox is a disease which generally affects 
the teats and udder of milch cows, and dairy people in 
milking them often catch it. 

More than a hundred years ago the good people of 

the coun^ of Gloucester, and 

other dairy districts, believed 

that persons who had suffered 

with cow-pox could not take 

small-pox. This popular belief 

attracted the notice of a medi- 

i cal man named Edward Jenner, 

who made very full enquiries as 

to its truthfulness. 

I I The result of his persever- 

' ance and labour was to establish 

statue of Dr. Jenner. ^j^^ practice of inoculation from 

the cow, to which the name of vaccination has been 

given (Latin, Focca, a cow), and the Parliament of 

this country voted Dr. Jenner a grant of 30,000?. as 

a reward for his successful exertions in the cause of 

humanity. 
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Yaccination in the present day is not often effected 
direct from the cow, but is generally done from baby to 
baby, thongh of course the matter, or vaccine lymjphy as 
it is called, was at first taken from a cow. Some doctors, 
however, use that obtained from calves. 

When a baby has been vaccinated, and the places 
on the arm have taken properly, the vesicles or small 
bladders become full of a milky-looking liquid, and are 
said to be ripe. This liquid or vacci/ne lyw/ph is drawn 
out without the slightest pain to the infant, and is 
preserved in long narrow glass tubes for the purpose 
of vaccinating others. 

The beneficial results following the introduction of 
vaccination have been so undeniably great, that a law 
has been passed to enforce it. Everybody is now com- 
pelled to have his children vaccinated before they are 
three months old, and imprisonment or a fine is inflicted 
upon those who disobey the law ; but a few foolish and 
ignorant parents grumble at the law, and obey it only 
because they are forced to do so. Others disobey it, 
and are pnnished in consequence, and then try to console 
themselves with the idea that they are martyrs to an 
nnjust law. 

I shall therefore try my best to point out the benefits 
of vaccination, and hope I shall succeed in removing 
some of the prejudice which exists against it. 

Medical books state that whilst twenty or more out 
of every hundred persons who have never been vaccinated 
die when taken ill with the small-pox, only five out of 
every hundred die of such as have been vaccinated. 

Observations made during twenty-one years in 
Bohemia show that when small-pox raged amongst the 
people there, thirty out of every hundred who had never 
been vaccinated died when taken ill, whereas only five 
of every hundred of those previously vaccinated died 
when seized with the disease. 
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One celebrated medical man, physician to a small- 
pox hospital, has had during thirty years 1,500 patients 
under his care. He states that of the nnvaccinated, 
thirty-seven in every hundred patients died, and of the 
vaccinated only six in every handred. For thirty years 
all the nurses and servants who were employed at 
a small-pox hospital were vaccinated before commencing 
their duties. The result of the precaution was this ; 
not one of them suffered from the disease. Medical 
men who attend small-pox patients are, of course, very 
much exposed to its infection. An enquiry was there- 
fore made to see how much vaccination protected them ; 
and it was proved that out of fifty-seven only two were 
seized with the disease. 

Having pointed out the advantages of vaccination, 
I will now try to show the absurdity of one objection 
often made to it. Eruptions occurring on the sldn of a 
baby after vaccination has been performed are often said 
to be caused by it. The parents, wHling to cast blame 
upon vaccination, forget that such skin affections are 
often due to teething and disorders of the bowels. A 
proof that the vaccine lymph is not in fault lies in the 
fact that if another baby be vaccinated from the one 
suffering with the eruption, it will not suffer from the 
skin complaint, nor show the slightest ill effects from 
the operation. 

As a rule, young people should be vaccinated a second 
time — when they reach the age of twenty. When 
small-pox breaks out in a village, all the inhabitants 
should be re- vaccinated at once, except those who have 
been already successfully vaccinated twice, or can show 
good distinct scars of previous vaccination. The greater 
the number of scars, and the more distinct they are, the 
greater the safety from small-pox. F. N. 
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How to prevent most Skin Diseases. 

SKIN DISEASES. 

Ik this lesson I shall try to explain as simply, but yet 
as fully, as possible those diseases of the skin which are 
commonly met with. In every illness the first object 
should always be to find out, if possible, its cause. 
Therefore when an eruption occurs on the skin of 
a person the first question should be — * Does it arise 
from causes acting within the body or without ? ' 

For which reason I will now give two lists, the first 
being of the ordinary internal or constitutional causes 
of skin diseases, and the second of the external causes. 

First List — Internal Causes, 

1. Hereditary taint, that is, when a disease possessed 
by either of the parents of a child is inherited by it. 

2. Blood infection, as in the case of the eruptive 
fevers, for example, small-pox, scarlatina, measles, <Sbc. 
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3. Temporary disorders of the fanctions or duties of 
the different organs of the body, as when children are 
teething or suffering from worms. 

4. Certain articles of food, as sbell-fish or bad fruit, 
which sometimes cause a skin disease called nettle- 
rash. 

Second List — External Causes, 

1. Want of cleanliness and neglect of the skin, hair, 
&c., which, by confining and keeping in its natural 
secretions, cause eczema and other diseases. 

2. Irritating applications to tJie Skin, — ^Wearing 
flannel underclothing sometimes causes great irritation 
of the skin. Persons who follow the trades of baker, 
bricklayer, and grocer are occasionally subject to 
eczema, said to be caused by handling flour, lime, and 
groceries. Washerwomen are often affected in a similar 
manner, and their occupation is doubtless the origin of 
the disease. 

3. Animal and vegetable parasites — body-lice, &c. 
Haying given briefly the general causes, I will now 

describe the more common kinds, of skin diseases. 

When their origin is due to internal causes, they 
will generally require treatment by a medical man to 
cure them, but any remedies I may recommend can 
always be tried with perfect safety. 

Since a great many diseases of the skin are caused 
solely by dirt, it is highly important that people should 
be very clean in their persons and in their homes. 

I am sorry to say my experience has shown me that 
cleanliness is sadly neglected among many of the poor. 

There are thousands of persons who take a bath 
very rarely, and some even boast that they have not 
washed their bodies for months. 

1 am aware that the public baths, even where they 
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exist, are often too dear for frequent use by the poor, 
and that bathing in rivers is only suitable for young, 
healthy men and boys in the summer months. 

Yet I think a great deal might be done by people 
who are willing to give themselves a little trouble in 
order to be clean. A large tub might be bought, and 
easily used at home, as is often done by mothers to wash 
their young children ; but young people who have passed 
their childhood, and are too old to be washed, seem to 
think there is no necessity to wash themselves. 

From my hospital experience I can safely say that 
the bodies of five out of six people brought into the 
accident wards of London hospitals, show great absence 
of cleanliness. 

Acne is a more or less hereditary disease, which is not 
contagious, and is most common in young people. 

It is found on all parts of the body, except the soles 
of the feet and palms of the hands ; but its most usual 
position is the face and back of the shoulders. 

It is a disease of the hair follicle, and of the 
sebaceous glands connected with it. Indigestion is 
said to cause it sometimes, and any failure on the part 
of the functions of the body to do their duty thoroughly 
may do so. An effort should be made to improve the 
general health by plain and nourishing diet ; beer and 
indigestible articles of food should be avoided, and the 
bowels should be regulated by mild aperients if neces- 
sary. 

If the face be affected, it should be steamed by 
holding it over a basin of hot water, and the contents 
of the acne pimples then squeezed out by pressure of the 
thumb and forefinger, or by means of the bow of a 
watch-key placed over the pimple, and pressed upon it. 

Simple sulphur ointment is a very good remedy to 
employ, and may be used in the following manner. 
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Rub it gently in the skin every night, and wash it 
off the next morning with weak gmel. Warm baths 
should be taken frequently, and the skin well rubbed 
with a rough towel. 

JEczenia is a non-contagious disease, which generally 
has the appearance of a moist surface covered with 
crusts. 

It always causes some itching, and very often re- 
quires a great deal of patience and perseverance to cure it. 
The heads of young children are often affected by it 
when they are out of health. Suckling a baby beyond 
the proper period, and feeding young children on too 
much bread, butter, and sugar, and too little meat and 
vegetables, frequently cause it. 

Small patches of eczema may often be seen at the 
comers of the mouth or behind the ears. Irritation of 
the skin by lice, or the presence of the animal parasite 
called scabies or itch, may produce it, in which case the 
parasite must first be destroyed, and the eczema after, 
wards cured. 

In children, worms in the intestines, or teething, 
will occasionally induce eczema. Here the cause must 
also be first removed, and the disease afterwards treated. 
To cure it the health of the patient must be attended 
to, as well as ttie eruptions treated by applications. 
When the diet is in fault, it must be improved — meat 
and vegetables should be eaten daily, and very little 
bread and butter allowed. When a baby is affected, 
and the mother's milk is very poor and scanty, it should 
be weaned as soon as convenient, and beef-tea and cow's 
milk given instead. For young children, steel wine and 
cod-liver oil, a teaspoonful of each night and morning, is 
a very good tonic. 

The scabs or crusts should be first softened, either 
by the use of a linseed poultice, or by rubbing them with 
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sweet oil, or by both, and then carefully removed by 
the finger-nail. 

When the scabs have come off, zinc ointment should 
be rubbed in the sore surface night and morning until 
it has completely healed. 

When the head is affected, a linen cap should be 
made to fit it, to prevent irritation by rubbing or 
scratching. 

As fast as new scabs form, which they will do, they 
must be removed as before, and then the ointment 
applied again. If the zinc ointment does not appear to 
succeed, tiie diluted nitrate of mercury ointment may be 
applied in the same way. 

Shingles is a well-known disease, which consists of 
very small, clear bladders, containing fluid, on a red 
inflamed base. It is not contagious, and is generally 
seen round the sides of the chest. 

To soothe the irritation produced by it any soothing 
ointment may be used, or the oxide of zinc powder 
dusted on it. 

Steel wine, or tincture of steel (often called steel 
drops), with or without quinine, may be given as a 
tonic in doses regulated by the age of the patient. 

The old-fashioned notion that if the shingles extend 
round both sides of the body the patient will die, is one 
of many popular errors, and is entirely untrue. 

Lice in the Hair of the Head, — Children are often 
brought to doctors complaining of pain at the back of 
the neck, and on examining it small lumps may be seen, 
and felt to be hot and tender. 

When examined, the hair wiU probably be found full 
of lice, which have by their presence irritated the head 
and caused the swellings. Such a state is simply caused 
by extreme and inexcusable want of cleanliness. 

Children, usually clean, may certainly catch lie 
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from dirty playmates, but even that accident would 
soon be remedied if their parents washed their heads 
and examined them occasionally. 

Lice can readily be destroyed by cutting the hair 
short, and rubbing; in white precipitate ointment freely. 

The eggs of the lice, laid by them in the hair, may 
afterwards be remoTed by washing the head with hot 
vinegar. 

To get rid of body-lice the person troubled with 
them should take a warm bath, and apply Stavesacre's 
ointment to his skin. His clothes would require baking 
in an oven, or, at least, ironing with a very hot iron to 
kill the lice, or he would soon become as bad again as 
at first. 

Itch or Scahies is a very contagious disease due to 
the presence of an animal parasite. This animal pierces 
and enters the cuticle, or external layer of the skin, and 
there forms a burrow in which it lays its eggs. The 
spot at which it enters is shown by a small vesicle, or 
bladder of fluid, which may be either clear or the 
contrary. 

The disease causes a great deal of itching, which is 
always worse when the body is heated, more especially 
when the person affected with it is warm in bed. 

To relieve the intolerable itching, scratching is 
resorted to, the vesicles then burst, the fluid escapes, 
and small crasts are formed. In scratching, some of the 
animals may get upon the Angers, and then be carried 
to all parts of the body. 

The eruption is generally seen upon the arms, hands, 
and between the fingers, but very seldom upon the face. 

The disease is to be cured by applications only, for, 
as a rule, the health is good, and therefore no medicine 
is required. 

Itch is caused by filth and dirtiness, and is seldom 
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seen amongst clean people, unless they are unfortunate 
enough to catch it from dirty persons with whom they 
may be brought in contact. To cure it, the patient 
before going to bed should soak for an hour in a warm 
bath, and scour himself with plenty of soap. He should 
then rub plenty of sulphur ointment all over the body. 

To prevent this being rubbed off by the bedclothes, 
he might wear a long night-dress, a pair of drawers, his 
socks, and a pair of gloves on his hands. 

If the ointment be allowed to stop on twenty-four 
hours, the disease will probably be cured by one 
application only, if not, another must be repeated as 
before. 

Should the patient be unable to stop in bed twenty- 
four hours, he may wash off the ointment in a warm 
bath on the morning following the first application, and 
repeat the remedy at night. His clothes will require 
baking in an oven for hours to kill the animals which 
may be hidden in them ; if this be not done, the disease 
will return again and again. Of course clean linen 
will also be necessary after the use of the remedy. 

Bvngworm is a disease due to a parasitic vegetable 
growth, and is generally seen in round patches on the 
head and neck. 

It is contagious, and is often caught by children at 
school from their playmates, for which reason children 
affected with this, or other contagious skin diseases, 
should not be sent to school until cured. 

The hairs on the patches are short, dry, and 
withered, and look as if they had been bitten off close to 
the head. 

The hair should be cut short for half an inch round 
the diseased patch, and liniment of iodine painted on it 
with a brush every other day. 

If this remedy does not succeed, sulphurous acid may 
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be applied with a sponge or rag to the patch every 
night. 

An application of very hot vinegar is said to be a 
safe and eflfectnal cure for ringworm. F. N. 



BUBNS, SCALDS, AND BBUISES. 

Prevention is better than cure, and therefore in speak- 
ing of bnms and scalds, their nature and treatment, I 
think it my duty to point out as much how they may be 
avoided as how they may be cured. 

A little child &om twelve to eighteen months old, 
just beginning to walk, totters across the nursery with 
unsteady gait, and naturally very often tumbles over 
the first thing which comes in its way, perhaps a has- 
sock or toy. 

If this happens on the hearth-rug in front of the 
fire, the little child wiQ, with natural instinct, put 
out its hands in an attempt to save itself from falling. 
The fingers will then very likely come in contact with 
the heated bars of the grate, and will, of course, be 
burnt. 

Now this example will show how easy it is for such 
an accident to occur, and it can be readily imagined 
that older children, playing and romping together, 
might also push each other on to the fire without 
intending to do so. 

If a fire-guard, that is, a network of brass or iron, 
were used, children could not be burnt in the manner 
I have described. Every house where there are children 
should be furnished with one for every fireplace in 
rooms used by the younger members of the family. 

Their usefulness is not restricted to children only, 
for many a woman has been burnt to death by her 
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dress catching fire through the bars of the grat« as she, 
in walking, swept her long and fdll skirts around her. 

If the dress of a person should be on fire, do not 
attempt to take it off. 

It is very desirable that it should come off*, but a 
little reflection will show how impossible it would be 
in such a case to 
unfasten and pull 
off the dress quickly 
enough. 

You know the 
proverb * More haste 
worse speed,' and it 
would be true here, 
for we should be so 
agitatedand excited 
by the accident as 

, , 1 He had been playing \rith fire. 

to be scarcely mas- 
ters of our own fingers. Therefore the wiser plan is to 
roll the person in something large and thick, for in- 
stance, a hearthrug, great-coat, or a blanket, so as to 
smother the flames. 

Do this as rapidly as possible, and fear not for your 
own hands ; their danger is not so great as may appear, 
but still be careful, as far as possible, that your own 
skirts do not catch on fire. 

When the flames are extinguished, cut the burnt 
clothes off with scissors, without any regard whatever 
for them, and do not, on any account, pull or tear them 
off. If you do so, even gently, you will pull the burnt 
skin off with the clothes, and put the sufferer to an 
immense amount of pain, as well as increase the bad effects 
the bum must eventually produce on the health if the 
injured person survive the accident. The first result 
of a bum so severe that the clothes had to be cut off 
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the body, would be complete prostration of the patient. 
His face, if not burnt, would be pale, and his legs and 
feet cold ; he would shiver, and, if sensible, complain of 
faintness and cold. 

The first thing to do is undoubtedly to send for tlie 
nearest doctor, but in the meanwhile do not stand 
looking at the sufferer and crying over him. 

Put him gently and carefully on a bed, apply hot- 
water bottles to his feet, and give him a small quantity 
of hot brandy and water, or wine and water, if he is 
sufficiently sensible to drink. This will help to restore 
him from the state of prostration which the shock of 
the accident had caused. 

If the doctor has not arrived by this time, then 
proceed to cut off gently all the clothes, and, in so 
doing, disturb the patient as little as possible. 

Medical advice will now probably be at hand, but if 
none can be obtained, as might be the case in a small 
village, then you must rely upon your own resources. 

In London, and in many large towns, there are 
hospitals not far off to which the person burnt might be 
taken in a cab. 

This would be the best course to adopt if he could 
not afford to pay for medical attendance, in addition to 
such extra nourishments as wine, beef-tea, jellies, &c., 
which might be necessary. 

There used to be a great prejudice amongst the 
working classes against hospitals, but I am glad to be 
enabled to say, for the credit of their common sense, 
that it is fast dying out. If I were the victim of a 
severe accident, I should be pleased to have, and be 
grateful for, the advantages of skilled nursing, suitable 
appliances, and conveniences such as, at present, such 
institutions alone can afford. 

If the sufferer should decide to go to a hospital, let 
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TiJTn have some warm brandy and water or wine before 
starting. Do not stop to take off the bnmt clothes, 
but simply wrap him up in a blanket or counterpane. 

But as I said before, if no medical advice whatever 
can be obtained, and there is no hospital near, you must 
rely upon your own knowledge and skill, and do your 
best. 

After having put the burnt person in a blanket on a 
bed, and cut away his clothes, get some fine wheaten 
flour and an ordinary dredger. 

Then, with the aid of the dredger, cover the burnt 
parts thickly and evenly with the flour, which will 
soothe and protect them. 

The flour will dry, and form crusts or scabs, which 
must not be disturbed for some days, in fact, not until 
they are loosened by the discharge which will take 
place. 

Then the crusts must be removed, and the bum 
dressed every other day until well, with lead or zinc 
ointment spread upon lint or linen. 

After the flour has been applied, cover it thickly 
with cotton-wool or wadding, and use bandages, if 
possible, to keep the covering from falling off. In a 
great many country places carron oil (a mixture of 
linseed oil and lime water, equal parts of each) is 
extensively used, and very much recommended for 
dressing bums. Narrow strips of linen or lint are torn 
and soaked in the oil, wrapped evenly round the burnt 
parts, and then covered with cotton- wool or wadding, as 
before, a bandage being afterwards applied to keep the 
dressing in its place. 

This dressing, like the former one, should not be 
changed more than every alternate day or so, the rule 
being to change them when loose, or smelling offen- 
sively. 

III. fi 
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Later on, wben the bum looks clean, and tbe dead 
skin has come away, lead or zinc ointment may be nsed 
as directed above. 

In a day or two after the accident the invalid will 
probably become a little feverish, when a dose or two 
of aperient medicine should be given. The healing 
process may be hastened by the assistance of a little 
tonic medicine taken two or three times a day, such as 
steel wine and cod-liver oil. A child about three years 
old might take a teaspoonful of each as a dose, and 
one from six to ten years old two teaspoonfuls. Five 
grains of citrate of iron and quinine three times a day 
in water, and after meals, would be a very suitable 
tonic for an adult. When the bum has healed, a large 
cicatrix or scar will be left, which often contracts or 
gets smaller, so much sometimes as to cause great 
deformity. 

This fact alone would make it very necessary that 
the advice of a doctor should be obtained in every 
serious case of burning. 

When the bum is neither deep nor extensive, the 
little blisters filled with fluid should be pricked with a 
needle, and then flour, carron oil, olive oil, castor oil, or 
collodion, may be used, the first of them at hand when 
the accident occurs. 

The flour should be dusted thickly on the bum, and 
the oils used by soaking strips of lint or linen in them. 

Collodion is a thick fluid sold by every chemist, and 
is used by painting it on the burnt part with a small 
brush, when it will dry and form a transparent covering 
under which the bum heals. It must be kept in a well- 
stoppered bottle, for, if the air gets in, it will make it 
lumpy and unfit for use. 

Cotton- wool and bandages will also be required to 
be used in the way already explained. 
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Scalds. — ^A scald is caused by a hot fluid or steam 
coming into contact with the skin. It produces the 
same results as a bru^; but the thicker, or more oily the 
fluid, and the greater its heat, the more severe will the 
scald be. . Steam scalds more severely than water be- 
cause its heat is greater. 

Children often scald themselves by pulling the tea- 
kettle over, or by upsetting the saucepan. If allowed to 
run about the kitchen, which is for many reasons most 
undesirable, they should be taught to avoid the fire- 
place, and forbidden most strictly to touch anything on 
the hob. 

Sometimes parents and others are so incredibly 
foolish as to allow young children to drink cold water, 
or tea from the spout of a tea-kettle or teapot. 
What is the natural consequence ? Why, some day, 
the young ones, being left alone or not sufficiently 
watched for a few moments, do what perhaps they 
think they have often done before. But their shrieks 
of agony soon proclaim that they have tried to 
drink boiling water or scalding tea. Of course, under 
such circumstances, they take only a teaspoonful, or 
even less into the mouth, but even this quantity is 
enopgh to endanger life by scalding the mouth and 
throat, which inflame and swell so much that breathing 
is made very difficult, and sometimes even impossible. 
If such an accident should occur, send for a doctor at 
once, and whilst waiting for him, apply cold water rags 
to the front of the neck, and pour a tablespoonful of 
olive oil down the throat. 

The treatment of scalds in general is quite the same 
as for bums, and I need not therefore enter into that 
subject again. 

Bruiaes. — Everyone knows what a black eye is, and 
that it is caused by something hard, often a fist or 
s2 
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lamp-post, striking tlie skin ronnd the eye and brais- 
ing it. 

At first the colour of a bruise is reddish-black, in 
abont two days it turns violet, and afterwards yellow, 
finally it becomes green, and then disappears.- Bruises 
on the body are generally caused by falls, or by a 
beating, as with a stick. As a rule they are not at all 
serious, and usually get well in a few days ; a warm bath, 
rest for a day or two, and the use of a little soap liniment 
rubbed in the bruised spot night and morning being 
the only remedies required, even in rather severe cases. 

Bruises of the face, which may cause great dis- 
figurement, and are never very becoming, may be painted, 
by means of a small brush, with tincture of matico, 
tincture of arnica, or with spirits of wine. 

Outs, made by sharp instruments, may be very dan- 
gerous if deep enough to divide a large blood-vessel. 

In fact, death might occur from loss of blood alone 
before assistance could be obtained. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that a man, whilst working in a hayfield, 
cuts his arm deeply with a scythe. 

The bright scarlet blood spurts out in jets, and if 
something is not done, the sufferer must die soon, long 
before a doctor could arrive from the nearest village. 

What should be done ? First, dip a handkerchief 
in cold water, if any be within reach, and tie it, six or 
eight folds thick, over the wound. If no water can be 
obtained, the handkerchief must be applied dry. At the 
inner side of the arm, just above the elbow, place a 
stone, or something very hard, of the size of an egg, and 
secure it there by another handkerchief tied as tightly 
as possible round the limb. 

Then pass a stick between the handkerchief and the 
arm, and twist it round several times. This will press 
the stone upon a large blood-vessel which lies under- 
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neath it, and so prevent, to a great extent, the Uood 
flowing through the arm and out of the wound. 

The bleeding limb should be raised and supported, 
and the loss of blood being thus stopped as far as 
possible, nothing more need be done until the doctor 
arrives. 

If it should be a wound of the leg bleeding severely, 
the stone should be put in the middle of the thigh, two 
or three inches below the groin. 

Should the injured man ask for a drink, let him have 
a glass of cold water, but no brandy or spirits are to be 
given him without the doctor's orders, unless he con- 
tinues for a long time in an extreme faint. 

In cases of slight cuts the bleeding should be 
stopped with cold water, and all dirt washed away from 
the wound. Then the surface of the cut should be 
gently dried, and its edges brought together neatly, and 
covered with narrow strips of ordinary plaster. Should 
the wound, in a day or two, become very hot and 
painful, the plaster must be taken off, and if the edges 
look red it will be necessary to apply a poultice and 
rest the limb. 

If a finger, a hand, or arm be the part injured, it 
should be supported by a sling, but if a foot or leg, rest 
on a sofa or in bed would be needfal. 

After the inflammation has subsided, the plaster 
may be re-apphed and worn until the wound is healed. 

F.N. 



POISONS AND THEIB ANTIDOTES. 

What is a poison ? A poison is any substance which, 
when taken or absorbed into the system in a sufficient 
quantity, is capable of destroying life, or which, in a 
smaller quantity, will act injuriously upon the body. 
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It is very important, in every case of poisoning, 
certain or only suspected, to send at once for the 
nearest doctor. If the name of the poison be known, 
the messenger should take that information, so that 
the doctor may bring the necessary remedies with 
him. 

The bites of rabid animals and of venomous reptiles 
are poisonous ; the fluid from the mouth of the former 
and from the fangs of the latter becomes absorbed by 
the wound, and so affects the whole body, 

A wound haa the power of absorbing poison, and 
when it does so, the body becomes as much injured, 
and life endangered, as if the poison had been taken by 
the mouth. A great deal, however, depends upon the 
nature of the poison, whether it be soHd or fluid. 

The only poisonous reptile belonging to this country 
is the common viper or adder, which is occasionally to 
be seen on heaths and in woods, and although its bite 
very rarely proves fatal to life, still it is dangerous. 

The wounded part soon swells, becomes red, and 
very painful. The sufferer may feel faint, have cold 
sweats, and vomit. Perhaps he will also breathe huskily 
and with some diflBculty. To prevent the poison being 
absorbed into the system, the wound should be immedi- 
ately sncked perseveringly, either by the injured person 
or, if he be too faint, by a bystander. 

This may be done with impunity, provided the lips, 
tongue, and mouth be free from cuts or sores. 

But the first thing of all to do is to tie some cord, 
string, or a scarf as tightly as possible round the limb 
bitten, above the wound. If at hand, one or two tea- 
spoonfuls of salvolatile shonld be given in water to the 
sufferer ; but if not, some brandy and water must be 
substituted for it. 

Wounds caused by the bites of snakes and of rabid 
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animals are generally either cut or cauterised, i.e. burnt 
with some caustic. 

The sufferer having freely sucked the wound, and 
tied something tightly round the limb above it, should 
then go as quickly as possible to the nearest doctor for 
further treatment. If no medical assistance is to be 
had, he should put a piece of red-hot wire, knitting 
needle, or end of the poker, into the wound, or get some 
one to do it for him. It will not be so painful an opera- 
tion as it may seem, and will most probably save his 
life. 

The stmgs of bees and wasps are very painful, as most 
young country people know from their own experience. 
It is very seldom that life is endangered by them, 
although it might be if the throat of a person were 
stung, for immediately the sting enters the flesh, the 
latter begins to swell very rapidly, and sufEocation 
might therefore be caused by the swelling of the 
mouth, tongue, or throat, if either of them were stung* 

Persons have been stung to death occasionally when 
attacked by a swarm of bees, and I have read of a bear 
losing his life under similar circumstances. Bees, how- 
ever, are generally harmless unless irritated. The bee 
leaves his sting, which is barbed at the end, in the 
wound ; it must therefore be carefully drawn out of it* 

The wound should be then well sucked, and pieces 
of lint or linen-rag wetted with lead lotion (a penny- 
worth of acetate of lead dissolved in a pint of cold 
water), or with liquor of potash, applied to it, and kept 
moist. 

The same treatment would be useful if wasps or 
gnats were the tormentors instead of bees. 

There is, however, one difference — ^wasps do not 
leave their stiug in the wound, and can use it more than 
once. 
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Sweet oil and the blue-bag are recommended as 
good remedies for the stings of insects, bat I do not 
like them so well as the lead lotion or the liquor of 
potash. They have this advantage, however, that they 
are readily obtainable everywhere. If attacked by bees, 
I should immediately throw myself down on the ground 
and try to cover my face, not so much to preserve its 
appearance, as to protect my mouth, eyes, nose, and 
ears, which are mere important than any other parts. 

Mushrooms grow in the fields, and are eagerly sought 
after, being very nice to eat when properly cooked. 
Young children and town people collecting them may 
easily, in mistake, gather other similar vegetable growths, 
which, when eaten, would do a great deal of harm. 
Should any person feel very unwell after eating what 
he supposed to be mushrooms, or, if he have cause to 
suspect some mistake, the best thing to do will be to 
make himself thoroughly sick with mustard and water. 
After having freely vomited, hot flannels may be ap- 
plied to the stomach if he complain of cramps and 
pain, and then some aperient medicine, such as castor 
oil, may be taken. 

All poisons do not effect their mischief in the same 
way. Some, after having been swallowed, cause irrita- 
tion of the stomach and bowels, thereby producing pain, 
sickness, and purging. Others, such as strong sul- 
phuric, nitric, muriatic, or carbolic acid, would, if taken 
at once, severely bum and char the mouth and throat, 
causing them to swell, and perhaps suffocate the patient. 

If he survive the first shock, inflammation of the 
mouth, throat, and tongue will follow, and cause great 
suffering and exhaustion. There are some poisons 
which have another effect, and act chiefly on the brain 
and spinal cord, inducing drowsiness, giddiness, stupor, 
insensibility, and death. 
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When a person is poisoned, the chief objects to 
achieve in trying to save his life and to restore him 
are three : — 

(1.) To get the poison out of his bodj as quickly as 
possible. Give an emetic, such as musi^rd or salt and 
water, and an aperient. 

(2.) To try to destroy its effects by remedies, and 
anything which will do so is called the ^ antidote of the 
poison.' These will be given by the doctor. 

(3.) To keep up the strength of the person poisoned, 
and, if he recover, to restore his health by suitable 
medicine, attention to diet, &o. 

All poisons should be kept under lock and key, and 
the fewer of them there are in any house the better. 
Bottles of lotions and liniments containing poison are 
generally labelled * For outward use only,' and * Poison ' 
in red letters. A chemist has told me that it is use- 
less to sell poisons in any particular-shaped bottles, for 
the customers would use those same bottles afterwards 
for some harmless articles, such as hair oiL 

To prevent crime, and also to ensure its detection, 
chemists are not allowed to sell poisons to persons 
unknown to them. If the purchaser be known, and 
the drug bought very poisonous, he is required to sign 
his name in a book kept for that purpose. 

Powders called * vermin hillerSy used to destroy rats 
and mice, contain poison. It is therefore very dangerous 
to throw the powders about, if fowls are kept, for they 
might eat some of them, and, becoming poisoned, iojure 
those who afterwards partook of their flesh. 

Lastly, I wish to point out that a great number of 
medicines which, when taken in suitable quantities, do 
good, may, if too much be taken at a time, cause serious 
mischief, and even death. 

For instance, I was once asked to visit the child of a 
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poor person who, according to the message I received, 
appeared to be dead. The little patient was nnder tlie 
care of a doctor for a congh and cold, and had been 
allowed by her foolish mother to play with the medicine 
bottle. The bottle was fall, and the child, a little girl 
of two years old, drank its contents in a few minutes, 
so that when I saw her she was qnite insensible. The 
medicine contained some opinm, which, if taken as 
ordered on the bottle, would have soothed her cough ; 
but taken as it was, all at once, it produced insensi- 
bility, and nearly killed the child. F. N. 



A pleasant sight. 

BABIES. 



The subject of this lesson will, I feel sure, be of great 
interest to most of my readers, for I am now about to 
speak of the rearing of infants and young children. 
Many children have to assume at an early age the 
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duties of nurse to their little brothers and sisters, and 
although it is very wrong that they should do so, yet it 
cannot always be avoided. 

Widows left almost, if not quite, penniless, have 
often to go out from home to work for their daily bread, 
and are obliged to leave the care of their young children 
to the eldest of them, who is sometimes a mere child 
herself. 

It is not at all surprising under these circumstances 
that we frequently see the children of the poor in a 
squalid and miserable state from dirt and improper 
feeding. 

How often is poor baby tied in a chair, and left 
there for hours to cry and fret itself to sleep, perhaps 
with a crust of bread in its mouth to keep it quiet ! It 
sits there, hour after hour, in a dirty wet state for want 
of that attention which every young child requires, and 
its cries are merely complaints against its discomfort, 
expressed in baby language. 

A child, under the age of fourteen, cannot be expected 
to be capable of doing the duties of a mother, and great 
progress will be made if girls of that age, or older, 
can be educated sufficiently for that purpose. Some of 
the information in this lesson is intended chiefly to 
instruct girls approaching womanhood in the duties they 
will have to perform should they ever be mothers. No 
one can foretell the future, and if the knowledge be never 
required at home, it may be useful for the health and 
happiness of other households. 

During the last few years it has become very 
fashionable to bring infants up by hand, that is, to give 
them prepared food instead of suckling them with the 
breast, which is the source provided by nature. Is it 
because so many patent foods for babies have been 
invented, and that foolish mothers are so easily per- 
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Bnaded by advertisements to believe that they are better ' 

than the mother's milk P If so, the sooner that belief 
is changed the better, for it is entirely wrong. It 
may snit the wishes of the sellers and mannfactorers 
of the different foods, bni it will not suit baby, who is 
the principal party concerned. 

Or is it that mothers, forgetful of the duties and 
responsibilities they undertook at their marriage, are 
indisposed to suckle their children, because the trouble 
and inconvenience attending it are so great ? 

I am afraid this is often the case, for they think 
they will be prevented fiom entering into society, and 
enjoying freely the so-called pleasures of life, and would 
consider the requirements of babies a bore, instead of 
satisfying them with the delight only a good mother 
can feel. 

Such women commit a double sin, for they disregard 
unthankfolly the bounty of their Creator, who has 
provided them with the proper nourishment for their | 

infants, and they wrong the baby itself by depriving it 
of that best of food. 

Some one may answer me, 'You are wrong ; I have 
provided a wet nurse.' 

Yes, but where is the child of the wet nurse ? how 
is it fed? 

It is brought up by hand, of course ; so, after all, the 
injury is only transferred from the rich woman's baby 
to the poor one's. 

This is a greater wrong still, for the poor woman's 
child is made to struggle for its very existence with 
every difficulty in its path, with no mother's care or 
love to cherish it, and perhaps very poor, insufficient 
clothing to wear, and bad impure air to breathe. Be- 
sides this a wet nurse is often a source of worry to a 
careful and affectionate mother. For a nurse must 
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neither eat nor drink too much, and the temptation 
to do so is very great to a poor woman, who may 
have been for a long time nnable to obtain proper 
nourishing food. On the other hand, a woman who 
suckles a child should eat and drink sufficient, and 
ber food should be nutritious, easily digestible, and well 
cooked. 

Nourish the body, and you provide milk ; do this 
by such means as are generally used by those who seek 
good health, or by those who, having it, wish to keep it. 
Do not think that if a person drinks a glass of stout 
the result will be a similar quantity of milk. 

I have known women deprive themselves for days of 
all liquids, such as tea, coffee, and water, when they did 
not wish milk to form, because there was no need for 
it, baby having died. 

Now this is foolish, because milk is produced in the 
breasts from the materials of the blood, which flows 
through the body to nourish every part of it, and the 
watery part of the food we take daily, after doing its 
work in the body, leaves it. Still, if a woman drinks 
a great quantity of tea, coffee, water, or other liquids, 
the milk will become poor, but those fluids will not 
turn to milk, as is often supposed. 

Low spirits and fretting would have a bad influence 
on the milk, and it is only natural that wet-nurses 
should often sigh after their own neglected offspring. 

From what I have said, it will be seen that a person 
suckling a child need not take a great quantity of beer, 
wine, or spirits ; the principal thing is to look after and 
encourage her appetite. 

K she tires of meat, she may take for a time boiled 
milk and arrowroot, egg custards, chicken broth, or any 
other nourishing food she can get. The little infant 
should be put to its mother*s breast, if she intends to 
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snoMe it, as soon after birth as the mother has had a 
sound sleep. 

The mother's milk for a day or two has an aperiexit 
effect on the child's bowels, and opens them sufficiently, 
and consequently the practice of nnrses to give a newly- 
born babe castor oil is very wrong. It only gripes their 
bowels, and makes them draw their little feet up in 
agony. This is often how the troubles of children are 
commenced. Neither are infants to be always suck- 
ling ; mothers frequently give them the breast to quiet 
them, when their stomachs are already overfull, and 
therefore baby often rejects it. 

It is a very easy matter to understand that the 
stomachs of babies are very tender, and that over- 
feeding soon upsets them. 

Mother's milk does not so often disagree with babies 
as is supposed, and unless diarrhoaa or thrush occurs, it 
may be taken for granted that proper nourishment is 
supplied by it. When baby is about six or seven months 
old, two teeth generally appear in the front part of the 
lower jaw. Now is the time to commence weaning 
baby, which should be done gradually. If commenced 
too early, baby will probably sufEer in health, very 
likely from soft bones, which cause crooked legs, and 
make the use of wooden splints necessary. 

The best way to commence weaning is by feeding 
the baby out of a bottle during the day with beef- 
tea thickened with corn-flour or arrowroot, or with 
milk thickened with biscuit or white bread, and after- 
wards boiled and strained through canvas to remove 
lumps. 

During the night baby should be now suckled twice 
by the mother, which will be quite sufficient. About a 
month or so after the first teeth have appeared, two more 
will come, but this time in the front of the upper jaw* 
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Now baby is to be weaned completely, altbongb milk 
must form one of the principal articles of its diet until 
it is eighteen months old at least. 

K from any cause a baby cannot be brought up 
by the breast, for instance, if its mother dies, it must, 
of course, be fed. In doing so, there are many dangers 
for poor baby, for which reason so many brought up by 
hand die in their first year. 

In the first place beware of patent foods and 
medicines, and in the second be sure to avoid dirty, 
sour feeding-bottles. Not less than two bottles should 
be bought, and when one is in use, the other should be 
kept in cold water. 

If only one drop of stale milk be left in the bottle 
when fresh is put in it, the whole will be turned sour, 
and will make baby ill. 

Also let the bottle be filled afresh every time the 
baby is to be fed, for if the milk be allowed to stand iu a 
warm room, particularly in a bedroom, it will soon turn 
sour. Babies brought up * by hand ' should be fed on 
milk and water only until six months old ; if other food 
be given them, it will probably cause flatulence, griping 
of the bowels, and constant screaming. The fol- 
lowing mixture is most suitable for infants that are not 
suckled : — 

Milk (cow's) i pint. 

Water i pint. 

Sugar I teaspoonful. 

Phosphate of Lime . . .2 grains. 

If the milk is poor in quality, a teaspoonful of cream 
should be added, iC procurable, to the mixture. 

When milk cannot be bought fresh and good, the 
' Swiss condensed milk ' should be used instead. In 
this case sufficient water must be added to make the 
mixture equal in strength to two parts of ordinary 
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milk mixed with one part of water. No sugar will be 
required, as the condensed milk is already very sweet. 
An infant a day old shoald not be given more than a 
qnarter of a pint daring twenty-fonr hours, and should 
be fed every two or three hours. 

The next day it will require nearly twice as much, 
and the quantity should be gradually increased until the 
infajit is six months old, when it should have two pints 
a day, and be fed four or five times during the twenty- 
four hours. 

After the sixth month ' tops and bottoms,' biscuit 
powder, and beef-tea may be gradually commenced. 

Some years ago I heard a woman ask a doctor to 
give her some medicine to make her child sleep, because 
it worried her during the night. 

He very indignantly refused to do so, saying that 
she should not have married if unwilling to fulfil the 
duties of a mother. Narcotics, such as patent soothing 
syrups, which are given to cause sleep, should never, 
on any account, be used in the nursery ; for the health 
of many a child has been entirely ruined, and I should 
not like to say how many have been actually killed, by 
them, for they all contain poison in small quantities. If 
a child requires soothing, let some one first find out and 
try to remove what is irritating it. Perhaps it will 
prove to be pain in the bowels, from improper food, 
want of food, or uncomfortable clothing, pins, &c., and 
then soothing remedies will seldom be required. 

When the teeth are cut, the baby generally rubs its 
gums and dribbles very much. This does not matter 
at all, only be careful with the food, and see that the 
bowels are regular. K teething upsets baby very much, 
causing twitching of the limbs and face, called convul- 
sions, or if it has diarrhoea, it is best to consult a 
doctor. But let me most strongly impress upon you 
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that babies and cbildren are not to be always pbysickecL 
when they do not appear to their oyer-anzions mother 
to be in the best of health. 

This is one of the evils of patent medicines ; mothers, 
who have them in the house, are too generally far 
more ready and anxious to nse them than they should 
be. F. F. 



ACCIDENTS. 



In onr daily intercourse with the world, misforfctines, 
which we can neither foresee nor prevent, occasionally 
befall ns. We are sometimes affected by accidents, the 
causes of which are entirely beyond our control, nor 
can any exercise of prudence on our part prevent them. 
Believing the water to be pure and the milk wholesome, 
a family imbibes fever from the deadly drainage hidden 
in the draught. A person quietly pursuing his way 
through the streets may have the misfortune to come in 
contact with a madman or a furious dog, and receive 
severe injuries, while another may be laid low by a 
falling tile or slate blown from the roof of a house ; and 
now and again, all too suddenly as it seems to our poor 
wisdom, the lightning flash stops for ever the busy 
brain and beating heart. 

That * accidents will happen' is a proverb, that they 
do happen is certain, but that many occur from prevent- 
able causes is also true, and therefore worthy of the 
serious consideration of every thoughtful person. Take 
the case of a house on fire. Enquiry after the fact 
usually shows that had ordinary caution been exercised, 
the fire would not have occurred. In leaving a lighted 
candle by the bedside or near the curtains, in allowing 
clothes to remain before a large fire for the night, in 
carrying lifted paper about the house, in strewing 
TIT, t 
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matches here and there, and like acts of carelessness, the 
safety of the house is being] constantly imperilled. Yet 
how many go on heedlessly doing snch foolish things as 
these from day to day I For a time no harm results, 
bat at last the miscalled a4iciderU happens, the cry of 
* Fire ! Fire ! ' rings through the stillness of the night, 
and all too late the lesson of cauHon is impressed on the 
sufferer. 

An escape of gas in a house ofben causes much 
mischief. A thoughtless person going in search of 
the point of escapement carries a lighted candle in his 
hand, and coming, in contact with the gas, it takes fire, 
explodes, and perhaps severely bums him, as well as 
all inflammable substances within reach, and even de- 
stroys the house. Truly has it been said that ^ fire is a 
good serrant, but a bad master.' Man should employ 
it in his service, but at the same time take every 
precaution possible to prevent it from escaping his 
control. 

When, however, an accident from fire has occurred, 
it is of the utmost importance to know what to do. 
Perhaps the first thing to be noted is that it is always 
worth while to reflect a moment before acting. A 
person is awakened by the smell of burning, or by the 
smoke which proceeds from it. His first impulse is to 
open the door to see what is the matter, or possibly he 
rushes to the window with a view of jumping out. 
Would it not be better, however, to put on quickly 
such articles of clothing as are within reach and then 
to ascertain if possible whether the danger is serious, 
and if so, to open the window and raise an alarm. 

Supposing the house to be on fire, having roused the 
other inmates, and decided upon the means of escape, it 
is important to act sensibly and resolutely. If rooms, 
staircase, or passages have to be traversed, by creeping 
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on all fonrs, the head may be held near the ground, 
where the air is most pure. If the only escape is 
through the window, then sheets and blankets should 
be rapidly knotted at the comers to form a rope, and 
one end fastened to the window-sash or bed-post, when 
a little firmness may enable the tenant of the room to 
quit it in safety. 

It is a wise precaution to ha7e a rope kept in the 
bedroom ; knots or loops placed in it at proper intervals 
will make it more convenient and safe to climb down in 
case of fire. A means of escape by the roof or balcony 
should always be provided where possible. 

As with all our precautions fires may happen in the 
house, it is well to insure the furniture in some old- 
established Fire Assurance Office. For two or three 
shillings a year, or thereabouts, you may with ordinary 
risks, insure furniture of the value of one hundred 
pounds. That is to say, if you lose all your furniture 
by fire, the office you have paid your premium to will 
send you one hundred pounds, or a smaller sum for 
any less damage. It is enabled to do this because, 
after all, fires are happily rare, and we suppose not one 
person in a thousand ever has his home destroyed by 
its agency. Dishonest persons have sometimes been 
known to bum their houses to get the insurance money. 
This is called arscm, the perpetrators of which are 
severely dealt with at the hands of justice. 

In case of a broken bone or sprain, send for, or 
take the patient to, a surgeon immediately, as tampering 
by inexperienced hands often makes matters worse. 
This latter is the better course, too, to pursue when 
children get any foreign substance into their nose, 
eyes, or ears. In case of pieces of food stopping the 
throat, and choking becoming imminent, the finger, or 
the small end of a teaspoon, may be introduced into 

t2 
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tlie back of the month to promote vomiting. Sometimes, 
where a fish-bone, for instance, sticks crosswise in the 
gnllet, a piece of dry bread, chewed and swallowed, will 
remove it. When poison has been taken into the sto- 
mach, warm water, with some mnstard or salt in it^ 
shonld be at once given as an emetic, and a medical 
man sent for. 

Bnt besides the foregoing serions examples of house- 
hold accidents, there are many minor instances every 
day occnrring throngh carelessness. A girl is dnsting 
the mantelpiece, and clnmsily knocks the china orna- 
ments off, or brings down her hand with a thnmp on 
the glass cover of the handsome set of little birds or 
artificial froit, to her own consternation and the indig- 
nation of her mistress. Perhaps she is window-cleaning, 
and awkwardly thmsts her elbow throngh a pane of 
glass while attending, not to the business in hand, bnt 
to something going on outside. 

In washing cnps and sancers, plates, dishes, or 
glasses, many little accidents happen. Here is Jane 
holding a cnp ui one hand while she indnstrionsly 
VTipes it with the tea-cloth in the other. Bnt, alas! 
jnst 'as the operation is completed, down goes the cap, 
and the set is spoiled, simply because at that moment 
her attention was fixed on something else. In bringing 
in the tray the^arlour-maid perchance, all unconsciously, 
holds it aslant, and the contents come to grief. Most 
girls have doubtless heard of the dairymaid going to 
market with a basket of eggs on her head, and, thinking 
meanwhile of the smart new bonnet intended to be 
bought with the money obtained for them, she presently 
gave her head just such a toss as she thought would 
show off the bonnet to the best advantage, when, lo and 
behold! the basket fell to the ground, and the eggs 
were broken and spoilt. It is not so much thought- 
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lessness as not thinking of the business in hand that 
causes these vexations to ourselves and others. We 
should try therefore to attend to one thing at a time, 
and to do that one thing carefully and thoroughly. 

Out of doors mischances, which should have been 
avoided, happen to us from lack of observation of what 
we are doing and of what is going on around us. Thus 
collisions often occur from allowing ourselves to be look- 
-ing one way while walking another. Persons cross the 
street without noting the cab or omnibus which is 
being driven straight across their path. Others get 
into or out of railway carriages before they are aware 
whether the train has stopped or not. 

In railway or carriage accidents, or in case of alarm 
of fire in a crowded lecture hall or place of worship, it 
is always better, if possible, to sit still a moment to try 
to collect yourself than to act without thought. Deaths 
frequently occur through persons jumping hurriedly out 
of a carriage in motion, or rushing with others to a door 
to escape the impending danger. If necessary to quit 
a vehicle in motion, get out behind, or slip off at the 
side with your face in the direction the carriage is 
moving. 

Think before you act, and look before you leap, are 
maxims well worth remembering, and still more advan- 
tageous to practise. H. G. 



COTTAGE IKCOME AND EXFENDITUBE. 

It is very difficult to state generally how a ' Cottage 
Income ' may be best laid out, since very much depends 
upon the number of children, if any, in the &imily, the 
house rent, the prices of the more important articles of 
consumption, such as bread, meat, and coals, as well as 
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npon whether there be a garden with f acilities for keep- 
^S ^ V^S o^ ^^^' ^ftges, too, vary considerably in 
different employments, in different parts of the conntry, 
and at different seasons of the year. 

In towns the rents of cottages vary from 52. to lOZ. 
a year, and thongh a part of one may sometimes be 
rented for less, every man who has a &mily will prefer 
to have a whole house for their accommodation, or 
what is the next best thing, a set of rooms in one of 
those large bnildings which have been erected of late 
years in most populous cities, and in which the sets of 
rooms have many of the advantages of a separate cot- 
tage as well as others which few workmen's cottages 



In the rural districts cottage-rents vary from Is. to 2«. 
per week. From one- tenth to one-eighth of a workman's 
income is as much as he can usually afford to pay for 
rent. 

Every head of a family would find it useful to keep 
a strict account of his expenditure and income, and no 
working man should take to himself a wife until he has 
a decently furnished house to take her to, besides a 
pound or two at least in hand to prevent the necessity 
of running into debt. 

The table on next page represents, it is believed, as 
nearly as possible, what the weekly expenditure should 
be, with the different incomes specified, for a family 
consisting of a man, his wife, and three children, the 
latter attending a day-school. 

Firing amd Light, — These items will be less in 
summer, and enable the housekeeper to lay by some- 
thing for wear and tear of furniture, a holiday trip, &o. 

Bread. — Sometimes will be more than 6^. per loaf, 
but sometimes less. 

Meat, — ^Where a pig can be kept, much of this outlay 
will be saved, as well as that on butter, &o, 
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i. 


d. 


t. 


d. 


i, d. 


s. d. 


InCOHB FEB "WbEK. . 


16 





20 





25 


80 


Bent 


1 


3 


2 





2 6 


3 6 


Firing and Light . . . 
Bread, 8 loaves at 6d. . 


1 


3 


1 


9 


2 


2 6 


4 





4 





4 


4 


Meat, 3 to 6 lbs. at Sd. . 


2 





3 





3 6 


4 


Butter, Lard or Dripping 
Treacle, 2 lbs. at 2p. . 


1 





1 


6 


1 6 


1 6 





6 


•0 


6 


5 


6 


Tea, 4 oz. at 28, Sd. per lb. 





8 





8 


8 


8 


Cocoa, i lb. at 1«. 4<?. . 





4 





4 


4 


4 


Sugar, 2 lbs. at 3d. . . 





6 





6 


6 


6 


Milk 





7 





7 


7 


7 


Potatoes and Vegetables . 


— 




— 


— 


1 6 


1 6 


Clothing and Boots . . 


1 


6 


2 


4 


3 6 


4 


Schooling 

Soap, Soda, Salt, &c. . . 





6 





6 


9 


9 





6 





6 


9 


9 


Flour and Bice. . . . 





6 





6 


6 


6 


Benefit Club . . . . 





6 





6 


9 


9 


Newspaper 





1 





1 


1 


1 


Marines and Books . 
Eeligion and Charity. . 





1 





1 


2 


6 





1 





2 


3 


8 


Savings' Bank .... 





3 





7 


9 


2 6 


16 





20 





26 


30 



Butter. — ^A very costly article. Good lard or drip- 
ping is at any time better and cheaper than bad butter. 

Tea, Oocoa. — ^A man who has a wife and children to 
keep on 16^. to 30^. a week, and who wants to save a 
trifle besides keeping his family well, cannot afford the 
luxury of beer; a good cup of cocoa is cheaper and 
quite as palatable. 

Sugar, — ^A pound each for the man and his wife, for 
sweetening tea, pudding, or rice. The treacle will be 
very useful for the children instead of butter. They 
will probably have milk and water instead of tea. 

Milk, — If good skim milk cannot be got at about a 
penny a quart, it will be better end cheaper to use the 
Swiss or Aylesbury condensed milk, which is very pure 
and palatable. 
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Potatoes and Vegetables, — ^These are not allowed for 
in the 16«. and 20«. expenditure, as they will probably 
be grown in the garden, these two classes of incomes 
being more usual in the country, perhaps, than in 
towns. 

Clothing, — In the case of the lower incomes, probably 
some assistance will be derived from the parish clothing 
club. 

Schooling, — ^Will sometimes be less, and at others, 
perhaps, a Httle more, for three children, than is here 
set down* 

Benefit Ohib, — ^A somewhat high payment is given, 
but the balance should be put into the savings' bank as 
a doctor's fund in case of the children or wife's illness. 

Newspa^pers, Magazines^ and Boohs, — In towns the 
amount set down will afford a subscription to the 
Mechanics' Institute, Workmen's club, &c. But every 
good husband and father wiQ provide his wife and 
children with something good and useful to read, either 
by purchasing a weekly magazine for them, or by sub- 
scribing to the parochial lending library. 

Religion and Charity. — ^Everyone who attends a 
place of worship and who is not actually a pauper, 
should give according to his means when the offertory 
or collection is made for the sick poor, for church ex- 
penses, missions, &c. And this should be looked upon 
as a portion of the regular weekly expenditure. 

Savings^ Bank, — The sum you invest, whether in 
the Penny Bank or the Post Office Savings' Bank, will 
be a reserve fund for the purchase of furniture, or tools, 
or for a * rainy day.* 
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